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Foreword 
Te issue of THE RECORD presents had a reporter, who made the concluding 
reports of the 1951 Teachers Col- statement, and a recorder, who prepared 
lege Alumni Conference. The purpose the written report presented herewith. 
in publishing them is twofold: first, tO ‘Addresses were given at the opening 
rovide a summary of the discussions session by Charles Dollard, President of 
for those who attended the conferences the Carnegie Corporation, and William 
second, to share the results of the delib- E- Russell, President.of Teachers College. 
erations with those who could not at- President Dollard dealt with “Today’s 
tend. There was ample evidence that Challenge for Educational Leadership.” 
members of the conference, both alumni His penetrating analysis of the crisis fac- 
found the 19 our nation gave the conference a 
and directed discus- 


and faculty of the College, 
jence stimulating and valuable. It 


those who read the reports 
share in some of the 


This theme was selected because 
t challenges facing education 
the need for able, inspire 
jf these challenges are to 
as to make two genera 
s to all members of the con- 
o follow these by group 
of particular phases of leader- 
i the conclusions of 
he conference 
h group 


ship 
which were rep 
asa whole in the 


broad perspective 
sion to fundamental problems of educa- 


tional planning. His paper is published 
herein. President Russell considered “Steps 
We Must Take to Meet the Challenge.” 
He built on Mr. Dollard’s presentation 
emphasizing the critical role that orgati- 
ized education plays in a time of crisis 
and suggesting ways in which American 
education can better fill this role. His 
address will be published at a later date. 

Discussion groups, composed of alumni 
and faculty, were organized around the 


following topics: 


anization and Administration of 


I. Org 
Preparing for Leadership 


Programs 
Positions 
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II. Recruitment, Selection, and Guid- 
ance of Students Preparing for Lead- 
ership Positions 

II. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Curricu- 
lum Organization 

IV. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Instruction 

V. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Field Ac- 
tivities 

VI. Program Provisions for Advanced 


Professional Preparation: Research 
and Experimentation 


Reports by the recorders for the various 
groups, which follow Mr. Dollard’s ad- 
dress, give an excellent indication of the 
nature and scope of the discussion. 

In addition to the general sessions and 
the discussion groups, Opportunity was 
provided for alumni to become ac- 
quainted with recent developments at the 
College and to visit with friends on the 
faculty. The Dean made a report on 
important aspects of the College pro- 
gram. All departments held open house 
meetings at which new course offerings 
and special Projects were discussed, and 
new members of the staff Were presented. 
An all-conference luncheon was held in 
the cafeteria, with Dr. Thomas J. Pullen, 
State Superintendent in Maryland, act- 


ing as chairman. President Russell enter- 
tained at tea in his home. 

This was the third Teachers College 
Alumni Conference. The central purpose 
of the conferences is to provide an op- 
portunity for alumni and faculty to con- 
sider together educational matters of 
current importance and to appraise the 
role in educational advance which Teach- 
ers College is playing and should play. 
For the faculty the conference offers a 
valuable Opportunity to secure informed 
field evaluations of our program. For 
the alumni it gives a chance to become 
acquainted with recent developments at 
the College, Expressions from both 
alumni and faculty indicate that the con- 
ference is highly valuable to both groups. 


Attendance at the conference is on an 
Invitational basi 


be limited in 


years a substa; 
have had Opportunity to participate. As 
Was stated at the beginning, it is hoped 


h these pages many others 
to those who attended the 


Hortis L, CASWELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


The Present Challenge to Education 


CHARLES DOLLARD 


PRESIDENT OF CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


and I have been asked to address 
ourselves implies that our nation is in a 
period of crisis and that the nature of 
this crisis is such as to present an especial 
challenge to educators. 

I assume that no one would be dis- 
posed to deny the reality of this impli- 
cation. We are in a crisis. Our common 
sense and our accurate, if belated, read- 
ing of the intentions and aspirations of 
Russia have led us to establish, chiefly 
by conscription, an army, a navy and an 
air force far larger than we have ever 
before maintained in peacetime. We 
have voted vast sums of money and in- 
creased our taxes in order that we may 
resist aggression in the Far East and help 
to build a dam which will keep the Rus- 
sians from flooding Europe. We have, 
almost without dissent, pledged our sons, 
our money, and our goods to defend 
ourselves and other free peoples against 
the most ruthless and most ingenious 
force which the world has known since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 

These facts, and the measures we have 
taken in recognition of them, might well 
reduce us to a state of panic; indeed, it 
is fair to say that they have reduced a 
minority of Americans to a state of panic 
—a state in which they lash out blindly 
against their fellow citizens and against 
all who believe that panic is not the ideal 
mood in which to face a crisis. Fortu- 
nately, the majority of our citizens are 


if topic to which President Russell 
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not in panic, because, knowing at least 
a little American history, they recall that 
crises have been epidemic in this country 
since Plymouth Rock. And those Amer- 
ican citizens who know more than a little 
of the history of this country also under- 
stand that as a people we have learned to 
use crises to strengthen our character 
and to define and perfect our national 
policy, much as an aspiring boxer uses a 
punching bag to strengthen his arms and 
a skipping rope to develop his leg mus- 
cles. 

Let me illustrate by a few examples 
what I mean when I say that we have 
used crises to strengthen our character 
as a people and to define and perfect our 
national policy. Immediately prior to 
1776, there was disagreement in this 
country as to whether we were best ad- 
vised to remain a colony of Great Britain 
or to assert our independence. The his- 
torians tell us that the weight of opinion 
was strongly in favor of the former 
course and that it was only when it be- 
came clear that the liberties which the 
colonies had fostered and cherished for 
one hundred fifty years were in danger 
that the break came. 

I need not remind you that the result- 
ing crisis produced the two documents 
which we now regard as the basic state- 
ments of our national creed. 

A little more than seventy-five years 
later we were in disagreement as to the 
ethics and the legality of permitting the 
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spread of the institution of slavery into 
the new lands which were being opened 
west of the Mississippi. The question was 
a tough one because it involved the 
moral issue of slavery and the legal issue 
of states’ rights—two issues about which 
Americans have felt and still feel deeply. 
The disagreement was made explicit in 
the Dred Scott Case. The issue of slavery 
was settled by the Civil War. The ques- 
tion of states’ rights is still being de- 
bated and will doubtless continue to be 
debated for years. 

I could cite a dozen other examples, 
all of which would be as familiar to you 
as they are to me. If any of you are 
interested in a further elaboration of this 
theory of crisis as a refining and 
strengthening element in American life, 
I refer you to a book soon to be pub- 
lished under the editorship of Daniel 
Aaron of Smith College and based on an 
experimental course in American histo 
which Mr. Aaron directed at Bennington 
College. 

Now if you grant that our national 
life has been a series of crises and if you 


education in 


necessity to face challenges which, in 
large measure, accounts for the remark. 
able Vitality an 


ican educational system. 
Abou 


Oops or ma- 
ts educational 


system had lost its dynamism and had 
left France lacking the moral and intel- 
lectual leadership which provides the 
only real defense for any nation. 

In a very recent speech delivered 
shortly after his return from a summer 
in Europe, President Russell reported the 
end results of this failure of the French 
schools to face the challenge of their 
times. The French people, he said, have 
to a considerable degree lost confidence 
in their public schools and are moving to 
create independent schools, for the most 
part affiliated with the Catholic Church. 
These new schools are pressing for tax 
support, and all the signs are that they 
will get it. While President Russell does 
Not so prophesy in the paper to which I 
refer, it seems reasonable to predict that 
if this trend Continues France will soon 
have, not a single system of elementary 
and Secondary schools, but a number of 
competing Systems, each representing a 
e long run, such 


Without attempting a full historical 
treatment of what has happened to var- 
lous national school systems i 
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various nations of the world. History is 
much more complex than that. It could 
be argued that the two wars of the twen- 
tieth century and the aftermath of hun- 
ger and despair which came in their 
wake might well have occurred even 
given school systems of the greatest 
strength and integrity throughout the 
world. School teachers, my critics might 
say, do not make history. They are only 
a part of history like the rest of us. 

In answering these critics I should be 
the last to deny that schools are in large 
part a product of their time and place. 
The best schools cannot graft onto 
young people a system of values or ideas 
that is foreign to the culture in which 
the young people live or is denied by the 
behavior of the adults who make up their 
society. The best schoolteacher cannot 
convince a hungry child that his belly is 
full and that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. Schoolteachers are not magicians, 
nor does anyone expect them to be. 

But I should have to say in answer to 
my critics, if it is true that schoolteachers 
by themselves cannot create Utopia, it is 
equally true, I think, that Utopia or any 
faint approximation of Utopia may never 
be achieved in any society without the 
intelligent, active, and sustained coopera- 
tion of those who man the public school 
system. Dictators understand this truth 
perhaps even better than democratic 
leaders do. If you think I overstate the 
case, remember the speed with which 
Hitler moved to seize the German 
schools and the speed with which the 
Communists are even now moving, not 
only in Russia but in France and other 
European countries as well, to try to 
capture the teachers. The Stalins, the 
Hitlers, and the Mussolinis know that to 
control a society over any long period of 
time, one must first gain absolute control 
of its educational system. 


Now teachers and trainers of teachers 
and leaders of teachers in this country 
are by no means in the dilemma which 
confronted Japanese teachers in the 
thirties or forties and the German teach- 
ers after the emergence of Hitler. You 
are not faced with the grim choices of 
accepting a system which you know in 
your hearts to be evil, or of fighting the 
system at the risk of your own lives, or 
of becoming expatriates. However much 
a few unprincipled men may dislike the 
fact, America is still free and the public 
school system which has been develop- 
ing since the time of Jefferson is still 
free, But I must confess that it does not 
seem wholly clear to me that either 
America or its schools will remain free. 

I think this brings us to the challenge 
which the schools face today: How can 
our system of public education and 
higher education contribute to keeping 
America free? 

Perhaps the best way to define this 
challenge in specific terms is to consider 
the bulwarks of freedom as we know it. 
I think we would all agree that there are 
at least three such bulwarks. The first of 
these might be called our traditions as a 

eople. We are the descendants of rebels 
who, having loyally served the Crown, 
revolted against the injustice of the 
Crown and declared their independence. 
This is the beginning of our tradition of 
freedom, in the New World at least, and 
the documents in which the first state- 
ment of the tradition are embodied are 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Through the years this tradition of 
freedom has been reaffirmed and elabor- 
ated generation after generation—by 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, the two Roosevelts, 
and Woodrow Wilson. Associated with 
the tradition are the names of hallowed 
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places where our ancestors, our brothers, 
and our sons died to preserve freedom— 
Valley Forge, Lexington and Concord, 
Gettysburg and Bull Run, Belleau 
Woods, Pearl Harbor and Bastogne. As- 
sociated with the tradition also are the 
Stars and Stripes and the anthem with 
which we open and close all public 
gatherings, and all the other symbols 
which remind us of what we have in- 
herited and what we love. 

A second bulwark of American free- 
dom might be called the institutional 
bulwark, which comprises all the various 
pieces of machinery which have been 
devised to keep freedom operative. One 
of these is our system of courts, through 
which individuals secure the rights guar- 
anteed to them by the Constitution. 
Another is our free press (the fourth 
estate as the French have called it), 
which operates as the vigilante of the 
people and insures that infringements of 
freedom will be exposed and punished. 
A third and most important piece of 
institutional machinery for the defense 
of freedom is our school system. At its 
higher reaches, this system is supported 
about equally by public and by private 
funds, the public funds coming primarily 
from state treasuries, with the result that 
the federal government: has almost no 
control over university and college 
work. I shall not linger for a discussion 
of higher education except to record the 
judgment that it is the decentralization 
of control of higher education which is 
largely responsible for its vitality. 

Our elementary and public schools, 
which constitute perhaps the most im- 
portant unit of our institutional ma- 
chinery for making 
and for Preserving fre 
dition and by the wil 
people almost entire] 
control. By and large 


democracy work 
edom, are by tra- 
l of the American 
y subject to local 
» they are also sup- 


ported by public funds, locally derived, 
the number of private schools being 
relatively small in terms of our total 
school population. ; 

Because we believe in education as a 
means of improving the conditions of 
life and, more importantly, because we 
realize that to grant the franchise to illit- 
erate people is a form of national suicide, 
we require, through state laws and local 
ordinances, that almost every boy and 
girl born in this country shall get at least 
an elementary and high school education. 
One needs to say “almost” because there 
are, unfortunately, large areas of the 
country, especially rural areas in the 
South, where children are still short- 
changed in the matter of elementary and 
high school education. Nevertheless, it is 
our fixed purpose to see that all our sons 
and daughters have the benefit of at least 
twelve years of schooling. 

Part of our purpose in this required 
schooling is, of course, to train young 
men and women to play useful roles in 
the economic life of the country. Ours 
isa complex society, and the youth who 
are to enter it as productive and self- 
sustaining members must haye a con- 
siderable amount of training. But this is 
only one reason, and I think not the most 
important one, why we have agreed that 
all our boys and girls will have a mini- 
mum amount of education. A more im- 
portant reason is that we know that our 
traditions are valueless unless each suc- 
ceeding generation of Americans under- 
stands them; and that the institutions 
which exist to protect and perpetuate 
our freedom will not function unless all 
of the people lend a hand to make them 
function. The central purpose, then, of 
our required education for all young 
people is to equip them to function as 
citizens of a republic—a republic which 
will be free only as long as all of its 


apps 
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members understand what makes it free 
and have the will to keep it free. 

At this point, it is well to remind our- 
selves that freedom is not an American 
invention. Greek citizens enjoyed free- 
dom before the time of Christ—that is 
those few citizens who did not have the 
bad luck to be born into slavery. Since 
the time of the Magna Carta, British 
citizens have enjoyed most of the polit- 
ical freedoms of which we boast. But to 
the Greek citizen of pre-Christian times 
and to the British citizen of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
such rights as due process were very 
likely to be empty rights because few 
citizens had the money or the status to 
enable them to take their grievances to 
court or to protect themselves against 
abridgments of their rights. What dis- 
tinguishes our American society from 
others is that we enjoy not only political 
freedom but social and economic free- 
dom as well—freedom to improve our 
fortunes as our energies and talents per- 
mit, freedom to move up or down the 
social scale in terms of our abilities rather 
than in terms of our blood or birth. 
These political, social, and economic 
freedoms which we enjoy are all part of 
one package, and this country would not 
be the same if any single part of the 
package were to be lost or sacrificed. 

The third and most important bulwark 
of freedom in America is the group of 
human beings who comprise this re- 
public. In one sense, freedom may be 
compared to the muscles of one’s body. 
Lacking regular exercise, these grow soft 
and flabby and soon become so covered 
with fat that they are almost useless. So 
it is with freedom, which remains supple 
and effective only by virtue of constant 
use. Unless we can maintain in this 
country a constant flow of men and 
women who have the courage and the 


intelligence to use freedom wisely, the 
traditions and institutions developed at 
great cost over the past hundred and 
seventy-five years will avail us little. 

Of course the public schools of this 
country have always had the problem of 
developing men and women capable of 
understanding their traditions, cherishing 
their institutions, and using freedom 
wisely. This is no new problem, but I 
think it is more acute today than at any 
time in the past for two reasons. 

First, the whole principle of freedom 
is under violent attack both abroad and 
at home. Since all of us read the daily 
papers, I need neither particularize nor 
illustrate this declarative statement. If 
Mr. Stalin could dictate our curriculum, 
he would have us teach our children that 
everything about America is wrong; if 
some of our native Fascists could dictate 
the curriculum, they would have us 
teach our children that everything about 
America is right, and that we should de- 
clare a moratorium on all self-criticism. 
The first alternative is obviously very 
much worse than the second, but to a 
teacher worth his salt neither alternative 
is a very palatable one. I submit that one 
test of the strength and vitality of our 
public schools in the next twenty years 
will be their ability to avoid both these 
extremes and instead to produce citizens 
with complete intellectual and emotional 
loyalty to the basic principles of America 
without at the same time producing 
blind and unthinking conformists who 
will be easy victims of an American 
Hitler or an American Mussolini. 

The second fact which makes the 
problem of producing good citizens 
more difficult today than in the past 1s 
that we have discovered belatedly that 
we cannot have either freedom or peace 
on this continent without also having 
freedom and peace elsewhere in the 
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world. This faces us with the necessity 
of educating our boys and girls not only 
to be good Americans but also to func- 
tion in a world in which national bound- 
aries are steadily becoming less im- 
portant. This is no easy task in a nation 
which has traditionally believed that its 
salvation lay in isolating itself from the 
tensions and quarrels which have for 
centuries racked the old world. And it 
will not be enough to teach our children 
that we are kin to those who share our 
language and our political institutions, 
we must also make them understand and 
respect all those other peoples who share 
our love of freedom, whatever their 
religion, their color, their language, or 
their political forms, 


This then is the challenge: that the 
public schools give us young citizens 
who know our history and our tradition 
and cherish both, who understand our 
democratic institutions and value them 
beyond all other things, who are pre- 
pared to sacrifice negative freedoms for 
Positive ones, and who understand that 
We cannot cut this continent loose from 
the rest of the globe and disengage our- 
selves from the infinitely complicated 
problems which trouble this planet 
today. If the educators of America will 
face this challenge and do their level best 
to meet it, our public schools, our col- 
leges, and our universities will have the 
full and effective support of all the 
American people. 


I. Organization and Administration of 
Programs Preparing for Leadership’ 


ELWOOD L. PRESTWOOD, Recorder 


ncr effective leadership in a democ- 
ices is essential and since Teachers 
College is preparing leaders for many 
fields in our democracy, the College is 
always seeking ways of learning what 
types of programs are needed for their 
preparation. The Alumni Homecoming 
is one of the means employed to learn 
from those in the field what kind of 
preparation for leadership is needed. 

The chairman of Group I demon- 
strated some of the methods being used 
at Teachers College to organize and ad- 
Minister programs preparing for leader- 
ship positions. The group was composed 
of approximately 60 people representing 
various backgrounds and positions. Since 
it was felt that all programs for leader- 
ship have many problems and areas in 
common, it was agreed that a good way 
to “frame the target” for the group’s 
work would be to have those present re- 
spond to the question, What problems 
have you and others encountered in 
organizing and administering programs 
designed to prepare for leadership posi- 
tions? 

In answer to the question some twenty 
issues and problems were presented. A 
careful analysis of these revealed that 
they could be classified logically under 
three major headings. The group then 


* Professor John K. Norton served as chair- 
man of Group I. Dr. David W. Mullins pre- 
sented the oral report of the grou ’s discus- 
sions at the final session of the Conference. 
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divided into three heterogeneous sub- 
groups, each of which was to consider 
one of the three phases of the larger 
problem and to prepare a report for the 
entire group. 


ROADBLOCKS TO LEADERSHIP 


The first subgroup identified some of 
the roadblocks to leadership that pro- 
grams preparing for leadership positions 
must help students to overcome if they 
are to develop into effective leaders. It 
was pointed out that these obstacles are 
really challenges which when effectively 
met help leaders to become more efficient 
in their jobs. 

One of the first roadblocks identified 
by the subgroup was the lack of a proper 
understanding in our democracy of the 
leadership function. Some members felt 
that too many people think that exercis- 
ing dynamic leadership is inconsistent 
with the democratic process. This belief 
results from failure on the part of many 
members of our society to understand 
the roles which individuals and groups 
with whom the leader works should play 
in discharging the leadership function 
and responsibility. Closely related to this 
lack of understanding on the part of fol- 
lowers is a lack of understanding on 
the part of the leader, of the complexities 
of our society, with its interplay of com- 
petitive groups seeking to achieve dif- 
ferent goals and purposes which often 
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result in conflicts that the leader must 
resolve to bring about constructive rela- 
tionships. The leader must learn to op- 
erate within the framework of “organ- 
ized” pressure groups and the general 
emotional insecurity that many people 
feel. 

Another roadblock is the lack of com- 
munication that often exists within the 
organization or group in which the leader 
functions. Sometimes the communication 
within the organization is good, but 
there is little communication between it 
and the larger community of which it js 
a part. The result in a situation of this 
kind is that the organization cannot and 
does not play the effective role that it 
could. 

The leader’s inadequate understanding 
of techniques and processes that should 
be used in Operating in group situations 
is another reason why leadership some- 
times fails. A leader must know how to 
identify different types of community 
groups or “publics.” He must be able to 
use techniques designed to involve these 


with the physical 
human beings w 
group situations 
niques of group dynamics, 

The leader sh 
order to eliminate Personal deficiencies, 
He must understand himself and the de- 


Vision, Conviction, 
nergy. He must be 


leadership. Above all, he must have faith 
in his followers. 


EXPERIENCES FOR POTENTIAL 
LEADERS 


Subgroup 2 addressed itself to the ques- 
tion, What kinds of experiences should 
potential leaders be given in their train- 
ing programs to prepare them for leader- 
ship positions? The experiences outlined 
by this subgroup included the following: 

Potential leaders should be given train- 
ing and experience in the art of working 
with individuals and groups so as to help 
them release their Creative capacities. 

Potential leaders should be given ex- 
periences in group dynamics, It must be 
emphasized that gtoup dynamics should 
and can function effectively only in rela- 
tion to a Particular Situation or set of 
circumstances, Group dynamics cannot 
Operate in a vacuum, 

Courses and experiences that give pro- 
spective leaders a thorough and sound 
philosophical and moral perspective of 
the field in which they will operate 
should be made available, 


should be provi 
him secure thi 


rea of his specialty. 
„The prospective leader should be pro- 
vided the Opportunity to secure some ex- 
perience in self-analysis and in the analy- 
sis of situations similar to those he will 
meet when he assumes a position of lead- 
ership, 
It was felt by the members of the 
second subgroup that many of the ex- 
periences they recommended for leader- 
ship training would be particularly val- 
uable for al] students whether or not they 
were preparing for leadership positions. 
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DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
POTENTIAL LEADERS 


The third subgroup considered at 
length the questions, What devices, tech- 
niques, and procedures shall we use to 
discover potential leaders? How can we 
help them to develop the capacity to 
operate as leaders in their respective 
positions? 

In the consideration of these questions 
the subgroup emphasized that it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between real leaders 
and officeholders who try to exercise 
leadership merely by virtue of their po- 
sitions. 


In the search for potential leaders it 
was felt that we should look for people 
who never become so swamped in details 
that they have no time for planning, who 
do some things which are so unusual that 
their followers are inspired, who devote 
some of their time to welfare and volun- 
teer leadership jobs, who have some 
hobby or interest outside their primary 
field of work and responsibility, who 
realize that leaders at times must be effec- 
tive followers, who know how to delegate 
functions and corresponding responsibil- 
ities through the creation of a team, and 
who take time to assist their co-workers 
to develop their leadership capacities. 
The subgroup expressed its belief that 
the use of these characteristics as guides 
would Jead to the discovery of potential 
leaders and to the elimination of those 
who merely have a desire to achieve po- 
Sitions in order to gain status or increased 
remuneration or to satisfy some other 
selfish motives. It was pointed out that 
careful screening would be necessary in 
our search for leaders, since those in- 
Capable of exercising effective leadership 
sometimes make themselves readily avail- 
able for leadership positions. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 
PROGRAM TODAY 


Knowing that Teachers College has 
pioneered in leadership programs, Group 
I asked the faculty members present to 
outline some of the things that are now 
being done to train leaders. Through its 
courses, seminars, projects, and institutes 
the College is providing many different 
types of leadership programs. Much in- 
terest was expressed in those referred to 
by the faculty members in attendance. 

A recent project undertaken by Teach- 
ers College (along with fifteen other in- 
stitutions in the Middle Atlantic Region) 
which shows great promise for improv- 
ing the training of leaders is the Cooper- 
ative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration (CPEA). This project, financed 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, is 
attempting to improve the professional 
education of school executives. In order 
to accomplish this goal, it is carrying on 
inquiries to determine: 


1. The desirable functions of adminis- 
trative leadership in local communities. 

2. The desirable functions of adminis- 
trative leadership in intermediate, or 
county, districts. 

3. The desirable functions of state 
agencies in improving educational admin- 
istration. 

4. What other disciplines and profes- 
sions can offer to improve the profes- 
sional preparation of school administra- 
tors. 

5. What the role of internship in the 
professional education of school adminis- 
trators should be. 

6. How able talent may be recruited 
for school administration. 

7. How insights that may be gained 
can be translated by graduate schools 
into improved professional pre-service 
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education and in-service development for 
school executives. 

Through experiences in the field, pro- 
spective leaders at Teachers College are 
being given opportunities to work with 
diverse and often conflicting groups with 
which they will have to deal in the ex- 
ercise of their leadership functions. Ex- 
tensive field work is being provided in a 
variety of ways. The Guidance Labora- 
tory gives student interns experience in 
counseling, testing, vocational guidance, 
and reading. Many students in educa- 
tional administration serve as interns in 
outstanding school systems in the New 
York area. A short time ago, a new type 
of internship—the internship in the pro- 
fessorship—was established. 

Surveys have proved most valuable in 
giving prospective leaders firsthand learn- 
ing experiences in the field. Each year 
the Institute of Field Studies makes a 
number of surveys of school plants, 
school organization, and curricula. Stu- 
dents are being encouraged to develop 
doctoral projects that require working 
in practical situations that can be super- 
vised and evaluated by their doctoral 
committees, 

The role of research in the training of 

_ Prospective leaders and the use of re- 
search in the field after one has taken a 
position are being stressed. The Institute 
of Administrative Research has been en- 
gaged in discovering means of accelera- 
ting the improvement of schools. 
Through the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and the Associated Public School 
Systems, it has been speeding up the 
adaptation of best Practices in education 
and the determination of the implications 
of general research findings for the oper- 
ation of individual school systems. It has 
been seeking (through the work of the 
Bronx Park Community Project in New 


York City) to pioneer methods by which 


vigorous public participation in re 
affairs in large cities may be establishe 
and continued. r 

The Institute of Adult Education is 
providing potential leaders with the opi 
portunity to engage in research designe 
to determine what education the matur- 
ing adult needs in a maturing community: 
Three major areas of community life—a 
congested metropolitan center represent- 
ing the most divergent extremes in cul- 
tural and economic life as well as a fair 
cross section of the life of a large city, 2 
suburban area typical of the regions) 
neighborhood of a great city, a rura 
region in which elements of community 
interests and community planning are 
already apparent—have been selected in 
which to carry on this research. 

The Institute of Psychological Re- 
search affords prospective leaders an 0p- 
Portunity to participate in the scientific 
study of education. Recently it has made 
studies of the 570 commonest English 
words, intelligence tests for the moto!” - 
handicapped, aptitude tests, and tabula- 
ting equipment in research projects. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation furthers 
American education through experimen- 
tation designed to improve the public 
school program, Through its activities 3° 
gives many students opportunities to. 
work with different types of public 
schools in experimental attempts to solve 
curriculum and instructional problems. It 
also provides a means whereby leaders 0° 
the job can secure in-service training- 

The Citizenship Education Project 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 0 
New York, is developing tools for im 
proving citizenship education in and un 
der the control of local school systems: 
It is helping to train leaders to use the 
new tools being produced by the Project 

The Curriculum Service Center pro- 
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vides consultant service in the field. 
Through this means, students are given 
the opportunity to apply theory to field 
situations, thereby bridging the gap be- 
tween theory and practice. 

Courses, seminars, and real experiences 
in group dynamics are being offered. A 
seminar on group development and the 
administrative process is attempting to 
explore what leaders must know about 
group techniques and problems. Efforts 
are being made to develop know-how in 
using group development techniques. In 
connection with the newer methods of 
preparing leaders, special types of plant 
facilities have been made available, and 
other physical improvements will be 
made as the demands of the newer pro- 
grams become known. 

Interdivisional programs of study are 
proving to be highly effective in the 
training of potential leaders. At present 
Teachers College offers such programs in 
the fields of community service, group 
work, religious education, intergroup re- 
lations, communication and communica- 
tion arts, cooperative extension service, 
education for marriage and family life, 


recreation, dance, and citizenship educa- 
tion. 


In-service development of leaders in 
the field is not being neglected by the 
College. The Metropolitan School Study 
Council, the School Board Institute, and 
various institutes provide in-service op- 
portufiities for school board members, 
superintendents, teachers, and others. 

Experience in self-government is being 
given the students through the Student 
Council. A counselor is provided by 
Teachers College to help students under- 
stand themselves and to aid them in the 
solution of personal problems. Students 
are kept informed about the cultural and 
entertainment resources of the New York 
area. 

A history of Teachers College, many 
in Group I indicated, would show that 
the College has always been in the van- 
guard in the organization and adminis- 
tration of programs preparing for leader- 
ship positions. Teachers College, ac- 
knowledging that the psychology of 
learning in the area of leadership is not 
too well known, that the structure and 
function of leadership have not been 
finally defined, will continue to move 
forward among the foremost thinkers in 
the organization and administration of 
programs preparing for leadership. - 
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Il. Recruitment, Selection and Guidance 


of Students Preparing for Leadership" 


ALICE V. KELIHER, Recorder 


ECRUITMENT was considered by the 

Alumni conference to be one of the 
most important major problems. The 
national statistics trends indicate that we 
are in a very serious condition with re- 
gard particularly to the recruitment of 
elementary school personnel. It has been 
predicted by Benjamin Fine of the New 
York Times that if the trend of enroll- 
ment in teachers colleges and universities 
concerned with the training of teachers 
continues at its present rate, in 1960 we 
may be short 800,000 teachers. This 
would mean a serious breakdown in 
American education. One of the partici- 
pants in the alumni meeting indicated 
that in South Carolina a survey a year 
ago showed that only 450 of the high 
school graduates planned to go into 
teaching, but the state need is for 1200 
new teachers annually. Connecticut will 
graduate about 400 elementary teachers 
in June, 1952. The need is for 1000. This 
seems to be the general trend of recruit- 
ment for the teaching field, and it is 
alarming. 

Of the three subgroups discussing the 
threefold topic, many members indicated 
valid reasons for the decline in interest in 
teaching and in the proportions of peo- 
ple going into the field of education. For 


* Professor Kenneth Herrold served as chair- 
man of Group II. Dr. Elizabeth H. Morris pre- 
sented the oral report of the group’s discussions 
at the final session of the Conference. 
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one thing there are many more types of 
positions available, especially to young 
women who a generation ago had few 
choices other than teaching which would 
be approved by their family and their 
associates. Another problem is the major 
manpower shortage in the United States 
at this time. We literally do not have 
enough people to do all the work that 
needs to be done. One reason for this and 
for the lowered enrollments in colleges 
and teachers colleges is the reduced 
birth rate of the 1930’s. The boys and 
girls of the 1930's are now coming to 
college, and therefore they are coming in 
reduced numbers. 

Of deeper concern than these con- 
siderations and facts is the attitude to- 
ward teaching held by the young people 
of America. This too was recognized as 
a major problem in recruitment. Many 
boys and girls leaving junior high school 
at the ages of fourteen and fifteen have 
to commit themselves to a given senior 
high school program which will lead to 
college entrance, commercial work, var- 
ious trades and industries, or else drop 
out of school—which is what a large 
percentage chooses. Therefore the prob- 
lem of recruitment is one that goes back 
into childhood years. It is deeply affected 
by the experiences boys and girls have 
with education and with their teachers. 
There is no particular allure to teaching 
when as a person grows older his experi- 
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ence as a student becomes less enjoyable. 
Hence this question of recruitment is in- 


volved in educational practice and. 


philosophy. ; 
One very important area to deal with 
is that of educational and vocational 
guidance on the junior and senior high 
school levels. It was recognized, though, 
that interest in teaching may develop 
earlier and that it is important to find, 
acknowledge, and invite those personal- 
ities, even as young as fifth and sixth 
graders, who show talent and deep in- 
terest in dealing with people. We must 
remember that the college student who 
will be preparing for teaching ten years 
from now is in the elementary school 
today. 
There was a wholesome attitude on the 
part of all of the subgroups when the 
Were considering definitions of “leader- 
ship positions.” It was pointed out that 
any member of the educational team, in- 
cluding the student himself, might be- 
come a leader for a particular situation. 


Leadership Was considered as inde- 
pendent of positi 


appearance of dir 
It was recognized too that leadership as 


Presently constituted has both positive 
and negative 


wish that lead 
democracy co 
on the basis 
to the demo 
the group p 
leadership p ot only 
entails defi esponsi- 
bility, but also Motivates the thinkin 

and behavior of others, drawi 


| be ng from 
all individuals the best Possible 


Contribu- 
f sharin 


opportunity to develop leadership quali- 
ties.” In order to recognize leadership 
ability, it is essential that there be a 
complete, satisfactory, realistic, an 

Cooperative appraisal of personnel. An- 
other subgroup suggested that leader- 
ship in a general sense is a characteristic 
needed by all teachers.” A wise caution 
from the group came in the statement, 
“Since leadership may become evident 7 
any time, early or late, the selection 0 

leaders must be a continuing process 
from early teacher training rer 
teaching or administering in a schoo 
situation.” 

One section said “a leader should pos- 
Sess certain present qualities and future 
potentials: (1) have ideas and be able to 
put these ideas Over, organize them, and 
spark or motivate others to carry ideas 
through; (2) be effective in communica- 
tion; (3) be able to get others to rally to 
a Cause, support the cause, and do things 
with the leader for the welfare of the 
group; (4) have an appreciation of others 
and understanding of their needs; and 
(5) have a sense of values and responsi- 
bility, good judgment, common sense, 
and, above all, Personal integrity.” 

Still another subgroup raised the 1m- 
portant question whether leadership 35 
sometimes confused with benevolent 
tyranny. They decided that it was, and 
that there js still too much of such 
tyranny in a nation devoted to world 
leadership in the democratic tradition. 
Another question, “Are we operating 
too much on Stereotypes of leadership? 
drew an affirmative answer. Young peo- 
ple who are poised on the edge of the 
field of education assess the quality of 
administration in terms of whether this 
is the area in which they wish to spend 
their entire professional lives. They are 
attracted by Cooperative leadership 
which is the expression of the group, and 
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they are eager for a broad concept of 
administration that is genuinely con- 
cerned with the community. The quali- 
ties of a real Jeader are to a great extent 
an expression of the time in which he 
lives and the problems which must be 
faced. 

Is one of the problems of leadership 
that people who are in the so-called top- 
flight positions have to “stick their necks 
out”? Yes, leaders of all times in all 
periods of history have done this. Must 
the leader take risks? Any time a person 
walks across a busy avenue he takes the 
major risk of being exterminated. What 
kind of chance does the leader take? The 
risk of being named for the thing in 
which he believes. This is to be envied 
and applauded, provided that his goals 
and values are bound up with the prob- 
lem to be solved; provided that the lead- 
er’s commitment is to the general welfare 
of all. 

How shall we cooperatively select 
leadership? Selection is a critical, diffi- 
cult, and serious problem. We have had 
a goal of civil service in this country for 
years, but we are ready to acknowledge 
that we truly do not know how selection 
of personnel should be done. In the first 
place, we have to come to some common 
agreement on basic values. The recruit- 
ment, selection, and guidance group 
came back to this time and time again. 
What do we value? Only as we know 
what we value can we recruit the persons 
who can give deep loyalty to and provide 
leadership for those values. We raise the 
question, therefore, of how many school 
systems and how many state departments 
of education have attempted to inventory 
the values they would like to find exem- 
plified not only in the spoken words but 
in the professional lives of the people 
chosen for leadership. 

Further, in selection of the leader the 


motivations of the individual are basic. 
Does the person seek leadership to dom- 
inate others, or to serve? Does he con- 
stantly re-evaluate his goals and direct 
his efforts in terms of what is good for 
the many, which means ultimate growth 
for himself? These motivations and com- 
mitments may best be assessed by an 
examination of the past activities of the 
individual—what his school and com- 
munity interests have been and the qual- 
ity of his leadership. 

A very encouraging report was given 
by Dr. Jansen of the New York City 
Schools on the development of a plan for 
selecting leaders through internships. 
There were many appealing elements in 
the plan. It was pointed out at the same 
meeting that Philadelphia and other 
communities are attempting to recruit 
leadership personnel through a program 
of internships. The basic idea here is that 
instead of relying on “paper credentials,” 
political affiliations, or influence of other 
kinds, the person who is interested in a 
leadership role is tested out in an actual 
field situation. 

It was brought out by the group that 
internship in the form of student teach- 
ing has been required generally of the 
preservice teacher as a vital part of his 
preparation and screening. This value of 
internships should be recognized for 
leadership positions as well. Sabbatical 
leaves can be constructively used for 
similar purposes and should be encour- 
aged. It was also pointed out that there 
are many criteria which should govern 
choice of leadership: human sympathy, 
broad, balanced perspective, creative in- 
terest and ability, initiative, concern for 
cooperative planning on the part of the 
school staff, parents, and children, as well 
as specialized knowledge and skill and 
organizational ability. Possibly the most 
important criterion named again and 
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again was flexibility. A person who is fit 
for leadership can adapt to the situation. 
This is probably the most important 
variable, but the situation is also impor- 
tant and the interaction between this lead- 
ership individual and the total environ- 
ment is the determinate of leadership. 
We come to the major question of 
what Teachers College, considered by 
many of its alumni to be the mother of 
all teachers colleges, should do in the 
guidance of persons in preparation for 
leadership. What kind of program of 
personal development should be planned 
for people who have been tapped on the 
shoulder and invited to prepare for lead- 
ership? Granting the supreme import- 
ance of wise selection, the personnel 
shortages mean that guidance and train- 
ing are even more crucial. Therefore, 
Teachers College should critically re- 
view its methods of instruction to deter- 
mine whether they are effective in devel- 
oping initiative, individual judgment, and 
skill in interpersonal relationships, Such 
a program should give Opportunity for 
participation in leadership beyond the 
individual classroom and help overcome 
the feelings of insecurity so prevalent 
among teachers today. 
Assuming that the individual has not 


and develop their leadership potential. 
More extensive personal guidance and 
counseling services are needed to help 
the individual arrive at his maximum 
level of development. . 

One subgroup summarized its discus- 
sion of guidance as follows: ; 

1. The importance of knowing the 
individual and his motivations, the pupil’s 
self-understanding and the value of 
teacher-student relationships. 

2. The provision for leadership oppor- 
tunities whereby responsibility can de- 
velop and evaluation of leadership poten- 
tial take place. 

3- The constant re-evaluation of stu- 
dent goals and the separation (and re- 
guidance) of those in the wrong pew. 

A summary of recruitment came from 
another working section and serves well 
as the closing statement of this report. 

Recruitment is the broad process of 
Spotting talent, latent though it may be, 
and bringing it forth to the point where 
continuous growth may eventually de- 
velop it into full-fledged leadership in 
its particular field, 

Recruitment therefore 
facilitated if: 

1. A broad national research program 
of talent identification were carried out. 

2. Classroom teachers were alerted to 
their continuous Opportunity to identify 
and train these potential leaders. 

3. Intelligent and persistent efforts 
were exerted to eliminate any and all 
standards, Practices, or barriers which 
tend to make any area of leadership un- 
desirable or unattractive. 


would be 
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Will French, Educational Administration, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Ruth Gilbert, Nursing Education, Teachers 
College Faculty. 

Leon Gorlow, assistant professor of clinical 
psychology, Syracuse University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

: Doris Gray, Student Council, Teachers Col- 
ege. 

Abel Hanson, general secretary, Teachers 
College. 

Cecil K. Harbin, River Edge, N. J. 

David Hartley, assistant professor, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Roberta Hemingway, Nursery School Con- 
sultant, Lansing, Mich. 

Kenneth Herrold, Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 

Oscar E. Hertzberg, head of education de- 

artment, New York State Teachers College, 

uffalo, N. Y. 

Pearl Wu Hsu, instructor, History of Chi- 
nese Civilization, Keuka College, Keuka, N. Y. 

H. K. Idleman, superintendent of schools, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York, N. Y. 

Davis G. Johnson, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Connecticut State Teachers College, 
East Haven, Conn. 


Kenneth G. Jones, director, Division „of 
Wening Studies, Paciphi College, Garden City, 


Treva E. Kauffman, associate supervisor of 
home economics, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

A. V. Linden, Field Relations and Placement, 
Teachers College. 

Robert J. Minor, Director of Men’s Affairs, 
Miami University, Miami, Ohio. 

Elizabeth H. Morris, professor of education, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Edna Morse, Home Economics, Teachers 
College Faculty. 
< Louise M. Norton, director of education 
home economics) State University of New 
York Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

George Osteyee, assistant professor of math- 
ematics, Champlain College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Audrey M. Parker, dean of women, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Edmund Reutter, Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College Faculty. 

Herbert Rusalem, director of services, Feder- 
ation of the Handicapped, New York, N. x 

J. Kirk Seaton, director, guidance and special 
services, Board of Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mary. Streng, curriculum assistant, P. S. 125, 
New York, N. Y. 

Clara Mae Taylor, Home Economics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 

Evalyn L. Terrell, State Supervisor, School 
Lunch Section, Baton Rouge, La. 

Albert S. Thompson, Guidance, Teachers 
College Faculty. 

LaVerne Thompson, Nursing Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Elias L. Tolbert, counselor, Virginia State 
Consultation Service, Danville, Va. 


Malcolm D. Williams, supervisor of city 
schools, Wilson, N. C. 


Paul Witt, Curriculum and Teaching, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Louise White, director, School of Nursing, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 
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III. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Curriculum 
Organization’ 


WILLA B. PLAYER, Recorder 


N this group were those directly en- 
I gaged in advanced professional educa- 
tion—deans of instruction, a college pres- 
ident who served as reporter, heads of 
departments, professors of education and 
of music, art, nursing, speech, English, 
and home economics; those in the field 
receiving and working with the graduates 
of a program of advanced professional 
education—teachers of children and 
youth, superintendents of schools, curric- 
ulum coordinators, directors of instruc- 
tion, supervisors working in the areas of 
elementary education, music, art, and 
home economics; and those representing 
Cooperating agencies—members of the 
U.S. Office of Education, of state de- 
partments, of health and nursing groups, 
and of boards of education. 

Some 30 of the 47 members of Grou 
III had indicated, prior to the Confer- 
ence session, one or more problems or 
problem areas of special interest for con- 
sideration by the group. These, and other 
problems identified early in the first ses- 
sion, grouped quite naturally into two 
large areas: (1) the essentials of leader- 
ship to which attention should be given 
in advanced professional education, and 

* Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer 
as chairman of Group III. Dr, Paul Li 
report of the E dis- 

erence, 
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(2) the nature and organization of the 
curriculum of advanced professional ed- 
ucation to develop these leadership essen- 
tials. These served as focal points of the 
afternoon and morning sessions respec- 
tively. 

In the first session, discussion devel- 
oped around an exploration of the mean- 
ing of leadership. Great emphasis zo 
placed on need for a leadership whic 
responds to the imperatives of our em 
Broad understandings, specific skills an 
techniques, wide experience, and healthy 
attitudes were recurrent in the many 
expressions of ideas and thought as they 
relate to leadership. For further clarity 0 
discussion, the basic points of agreement 
were defined under the topic “Essentials 
of Leadership Ability” and categorized 
within three areas as follows: 


I. Area of Personal Development and 
Interpersonal Relations 


; Understanding ourselves: our basic 
Motivations as individuals. 

‘ Understanding basic needs: for rec- 
Ognition, belonging, etc. 

- Emotional maturity: ability to ac- 
Cept negative reactions without be- 
ing disturbed; respect for contrary 
ideas without feeling threatened. 

- Respect for the ideas of others, 
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genuine liking for persons, humility 
about one’s own knowledge and 
opinions, honesty in facing one’s 
own limitations. 

5. Recognition of varying stages of 
personal development and willing- 
ness to adapt accordingly. 

6. Sensitivity to the attitudes and re- 
actions of other persons, and skill in 
adjusting to the situation. 

7. Ability to stimulate creative thought 
and action. 

8. Desire for continuous personal and 
professional growth and develop- 
ment. 


Il. Area of Social Concepts and Proc- 
esses 


1. Understanding of basic concepts of 
democracy and freedom. 

2. World-mindedness, seeing problems 

of democracy and freedom in a 

world setting. 

Scientific attitude toward social 

problems, objectivity. 

Understanding processes of social 

change and the extent to which 

change is possible in a particular so- 
cial situation. 

5- Understanding how social, eco- 
nomic, and geographic factors are 
related to forms of expression in a 
civilization and how they affect the 
development of individuals. 


w 


+ 


III. Area of Social Responsibility 


1. Responsibility to interpret any field 
of educational endeavor in terms of 
service to the community. 

2. Willingness to share responsibility 
for social action. 

3- Loyalty to a process of decision- 
making that involves the participa- 
tion of those concerned. 

4. Courage in going beyond currently 


accepted patterns and practices and 
challenging others to do so. 

5. Recognition of potential leadership 
qualities in others and a desire to 
develop them. 


There was general agreement that these 
qualities constitute the common elements 
(attitudes, understandings, skills) basic to 
an advanced program preparing persons 
to carry responsibility as educators in our 
society. 

At the second session the group pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the nature and or- 
ganization of the curriculum of advanced 
professional education if the essentials of 
leadership are to be achieved. As the sug- 
gestions for curriculum planning devel- 
oped two major emphases emerged. One 
stressed the significance of studies in the 
separate disciplines in giving breadth and 
depth of experience essential to leadership 
in our times. The other, equally con- 
cerned with breadth and depth of experi- 
ence, saw the essentials of leadership abil- 
ity as cutting across the usual disciplines 
and bodies of human knowledge. For ex- 
ample, understanding processes of social 
change may involve basic concepts and 
materials from such fields as communi- 
cations, anthropology and biology, so- 
cial psychology, to mention but a few. 
As these two points of view were chal- 
lenged and tested in terms of the essen- 
tials of leadership it became evident that, 
using the usual disciplines, leadership for 
our times calls for seeing new relation- 
ships and giving direct attention to such 
areas as interpersonal relations, processes 
of social change, principles underlying 
effective leadership. Further considera- 
tion of how best to achieve this moved 
thinking toward basic problems of every- 
day living as the organizing focus of the 
curriculum. 

Undergirding this discussion there was 
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a gripping desire to meet the challenges 
of contemporary life through well in- 
formed, world-minded citizens. Many 
were not sure how the curriculum of 
advanced professional education should 
be organized to meet this need, but all 
felt that it was a central job of profes- 
sional education. All felt its urgency. 
There was general agreement that the 
curriculum of advanced professional ed- 
ucation should be organized with refer- 
ence to the problems and situations of 
daily living, although oriented in terms 
of the professional educator. To the 
members of Group III this meant consid- 
eration of the problems faced by the in- 
dividual as a person, as a citizen, as a 
member of the teaching profession, and 
as a member of the teaching profession 
having some specific responsibility. It 
meant a thorough and scholarly attack 
on these problems, using fields of human 
knowledge as they contributed to the 
needed understanding. It meant that 
some problems or groups of problems 
might draw upon a number of disciplines 
while others might focus study largely 
in a comprehensive but single field of 
human knowledge. Time did not permit 
further development of this concept be- 
yond suggesting that problems might fall 
in such areas as family life, international 
understanding, and intercommunication 
(through words and through various 
arts). 

Throughout the discussion attention 
was repeatedly focused on the need for 
unified, integrating experiences which 
would help the student to see relation- 
ships among his courses and with other 
types of experience. The group decried 
the fragmentation, overspecialization, and 
lack of scholarship existing today in 
both undergraduate and advanced pro- 
fessional programs. Focus on problems 


and situations of daily concern would 
help, but it was evident that the relational 
tasks of education point to other essen- 
tials in the quality and nature of curricu- 
lum experiences. Time permitted the ex- 
ploration of three indicated qualities. 

The first of these is the need for ex- 
periences characterized by critical think- 
ing and analysis which lead to generaliza- 
tion and the application of generalizations 
to other areas. 

The second relates to the key position 
and significance of guidance in a pro- 
gram which is definitely related to the 
needs and interests of students. While 
educational leaders face many common 
problems, the advanced student often 
has individual needs relating to these 
common problems as well as concerns 
that are unique to his personal and pro- 
fessional responsibilities. Guidance be- 
comes central in a program of this nature; 
and the student becomes an active agent 
in planning his work. An advisory pro- 
gram which is really a counseling situa- 
tion will develop “concern” among stu- 
dents, help them to identify needs and 
problems, help them to relate experiences 
through participation in program plan- 
ning (election of work in terms of its 
contributions to the needs and interests 
of the student). Such counseling situa- 
tions provide a very important oppo! 
tunity for both student and teacher, oF 
counselor, to practice democratic be- 
havior and to grow in their understanding 
of human relations. Exploration of the 
area of guidance suggests consideration 
of such problems as: how to determine 
the competencies and needs of the gradu- 
ate student, how best to provide for the 
“superior” student who gives promise of 
high level achievement and leadership» 
how to maintain needed flexibility © 
curriculum experiences, and how the 
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graduate school and the “field” can work 
together in determining curriculum needs 
of individuals and of goups? 

The need for direct experience—for 
experiencing situations of everyday living 
of a personal, civic, and professional na- 
ture rather than talking about them— 
suggested the third quality of experience 
to be included in advanced professional 
education. Again and again it was em- 
phasized that the curriculum must pro- 
vide a wide variety of direct experiences 
with persons and things. Functional re- 
lationship between theory and actual 
practice embraces the classroom and the 
life of the college itself as a laboratory- 
Members of Group II recognized that 
the way in which a program of advanced 
professional education is developed and 
carried on is itself an educational experi- 
ence and should provide a demonstration 
of the kind of educational leadership 
which it is trying to develop. This means 
laboratory experiences are potentially a 
part of all courses. It means that sig- 
nificant laboratory experiences include, 
among others, student participation in 
program planning, in working on Cur- 
riculum committees; experience 10 the 
college classroom which demonstrates ef- 
fective teaching and learning processes 
(including group dynamics, but without 
its being obtrusive); using resources of 
the community to supplement and enrich 
classroom work—encouraging types of 
experience (in industry, with public of- 
fices, with other cultures) which illustrate 
how educators are involved in a complex 
society where many persons must work 
as a team in the interests of both school 
and community welfare and progress; 
development of internships; guiding ex- 
periences in the field and on the job, 
including continuous in-service education 


with the help of the college and a peri- 
odic reporting back to the institution to 
discuss current trends and problems based 
on direct observation and social action. 

As the second and last session came to 
a close members of Group II were point- 
ing up additional facets of basic issues 
needing consideration. Many significant 
phrases used in the discussions—under- 
standing persons and their growth, skill 
in communication, the role of education 
in the present world scene—needed 
to be examined in detail. Many “rela- 
tional” problems were cited but not 
explored—bases to determine and guide 
the sequence of experiences in advanced 

rofessional education, articulation of the 
advanced program of professional work 
with earlier education and with later 
experience and work on the job. In many 
ways the discussions reflected the think- 
ing embodied in the keynote addresses, 
but aspects of these discussions had not 
been considered. 

In the final moments, the group ex- 
pressed a firm faith in program planning 
for advanced professional education 
geared to preserve our free way of life 
as it expresses itself in our traditions and 
our institutions. There was agreement on 
major values sought; on the imperatives 
of meeting the challenges to democracy. 
There were controversy and some un- 
certainty as to curriculum implementa- 
tion for achieving the desired values. 
There was general recognition of the 
significance of the problem and of the 
responsibility of each member of the 
group, individually and with fellow edu- 
cators, to continue study of the basic 
issues and problems in improving profes- 
sional leadership through program pro- 
visions for advanced professional prepa- 
ration. 
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Participants in Group III 


Margaret Allen, dean, School of Nursing, 
Orange Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J. 


Walter Anderson, School of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 


Bonnie Artaserse, supervisor of art, public 
schools, Jersey City, N. J. 


Bertlyn Bosley, director, nutrition section, 
State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 


William Brish, superintendent of schools, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Marguerite H. Burnett, director, adult educa- 
tion and curriculum development, Wilmington, 
Del. 


R. Freeman Butts, Foundations of Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Nellie M. Campbell, professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. Is 


Sherman G. Crayton, professor of education, 
Buffalo State Teachers Eollege, Buffalo, N. Y. 


George S. Counts, Foundations of Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Ruth Cutter, director of school lunches, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


Charles Durrance, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Mrs. John L. Durand, instructor in speech, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Laura K. Eads, research assistant, Board of 
Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Bernard Everett, curriculum coordinator, 
public schools, Newton, Mass. 

Lovella Ewoldt, 
Rapids, Iowa, 


Mildred Fairchild, Art Education, Teachers 
College Faculty, 


music supervisor, Cedar 


Elena Gall, associate professor of educ: 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y, 


Elizabeth Gunn, assistant 
economics, Newark, N. J. 


Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Katherine Hill, associate professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Wilhelmina Hill, Specialist for Social Sci- 
ence, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 

John G. Hoover, head, music department, 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala, 


George Howerton, dean, School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


ation, 


supervisor of home 


Gregory Ivy, head of department of art, 
Woms Golge of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Eula Johnston, supervisor of elementary 
schools, Hamilton County, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ellen Kauffman, instructor in speech, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


William H. Lemmel, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Paul Limbert, president, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Elizabeth Lowe, Whittier Hall, Teachers 
College. 


Veronica Lyons, associate dean, School of 
Nursing, Cornell University, New York Hos- 
pital, New York, N. Y. 


Robert E., Mason, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Edna McEachern, head, music department, 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Amaza Lee Meredith, director of art, Virginia 
State College, Ettrick, Va. 


R. Corbin Pennington, assistant professor of 
public speaking, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Rosalie Peterson, chief, Nursing Section, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Willa B. Player, registrar, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. € 


Rufus A. Putnam, superintendent of schools; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jerome C. Salsbury, director of curriculum 
and instruction, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Randolph B. Smith, director, Little Red 
School House, New York, N. Y. 


William Spencer, coordinator, Agnes Russell 
Center, Teachers College. 


„Alice V. Sterner, teacher of English, Bar- 
ringer High School, Newark, N. J. 


Florence Stratemeyer, Teacher Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Orpha M. Thomas, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Teachers College Faculty. 


Richard Trombly, elementary coordinator, 
Park School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Helen Weber, assistant professor of nursing 
education, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 


Richard Werder, director, Campbell School 
of Music, Washington, D. C, 
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IV. Program Provisions for Advanced 


Professional Preparation: Instruction” 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER, Recorder 


ROM time to time we hear the state- 

ment “teaching is an art” made with 
slightly rising inflection, implying either 
that as an art it is “inspired” and hence 
only for “born teachers” to master, Or 
that by calling it an art we somehow dig- 
nify it by association. Among thoughtful 
people, however, the need for either of 
these implications disappears when we 
recognize the essential nature of artistic 
activity in any area of human endeavor— 
a process of patterning symbols to clarify 
our otherwise chaotic feelings about 
some phase of our environment. This is 
the process of the author, the musician, 
the painter, the scientist, the architect, 
the statesman, the original religious 
thinker. And it is also the process of the 
teacher as he selects and patterns possible 
experiences that will call forth from stu- 
dents attitudes comparable to his own 
toward some aspect of living. 

This has always been so, of course, 
although it is only in the past twenty- 
five years that our generally broadened 
understanding of psychology has stimu- 
lated inquiry into the symbolic process 
and led many artists, including teachers 
and teachers of teachers, to explicit 
attention to their creative methods. Syn- 
thesizing much of this concern, Dewey 


* Prof Ralph R. Fields served as chair- 
man Pi CEON Iv. Dr. Ralph P. Gallagher 
presented the oral report of the group’s dis- 
cussions at the final session of the Conference. 
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writes (in Art as Experience, p. 25), 
“the idea of art as a conscious idea... 
[is] the greatest intellectual achievement 
in the history of humanity.” 

If, now, we center attention on teach- 
ing and on the conscious improvement 
of instruction, we are not only func- 
tioning at the top of our human powers, 
but doing so at a time when nothing 
short of our keenest perceptions and 
most comprehensive patterns can help 
us (and human freedom) to survive. It 
was in this spirit that Group IV explored 
problems relating to “Program Pro- 
visions for Advanced Professional Prep- 
aration: Instruction.” Repeatedly the 
group returned to their fundamental 

roblem—how to develop the leadership 
that would help to redesign instruction 
at all school levels to make it effective in 
the lives of young people facing the 
realities of a geographically, socially, 
scientifically new world. 

Group IV included thirty-three peo- 
ple: Teachers College staff from the 
Division of Instruction; classroom teach- 
ers with elementary school, secondary 
school, and college responsibilities; 
teachers of so-called “academic” subjects; 
teachers in teachers colleges and schools 
of education primarily concerned with 
principles of learning, school-community 
relations, or methods of teaching one or 
another subject field; and principals and 
supervisors in elementary and secondary 
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schools. With so diverse a group it was 
essential to work as a conversational 
unit, exchanging ideas and shifting cen- 
ters of emphasis as individuals’ percep- 
tions of relationships demanded. Through 
five hours of thoughtful sharing and 
discussion of ideas, there was a mounting 
awareness of the cumulative richness of 
experience. A 
Seen in perspective, the wealth of ideas 
shared by the group seems to fall naturally 
into four clear areas, each concerned 
with moving instruction from its current 
position toward the imaginable “could 
be” and hence “should be.” The areas 
were: (1) provisions for developing a 
philosophy, a deeper self-understanding 
—an intrapersonal relationship in which 
one gets next to himself and feels at home 
with himself; (2) provisions for helping 
leaders and potential leaders to achieve 
and maintain wholesome intrastaff rela- 
tionships; (3) provisions for educating 
leaders competent to develop broad 
“human relations” rather than “public 
relations” between the school and the 
rest of the community; (4) provisions 
for teaching and demonstrating how to 
broaden the base for student-teacher 
relationships. Significantly enough, these 
four areas have the “relationship” factor 
in common. Significantly, too, they seem 
equally applicable to Teachers College 
and to other teacher-education institu- 
tions. It may be appropriate, then, to dis- 
cuss them without specific reference to 
Teachers College. 
1. Provisions for a growing philoso- 
phy for teachers might well run to yol- 
umes—witness Bliss Perry’s And Gladly 
Teach, Jacques Barzun’s The Teacher in 
America, Marie Rasey’s This Is Teach- 
ing. But epitomized by Group IV, 
it is simply, “Every teacher always a 
learner.” Inasmuch as the maxim rarely 
provides the method, some definite pro- 


visions need to be made for fostering the 
attitudes of “non-allness,” as the semanti- 
cists phrase it. We never know all there 
is to know about any field, and as Wil- 
liam James has said, “There is always the 
inevitable ‘and’ trailing behind.” 

One avenue may lie in explicit pro- 
gram provisions for inquiring into rela- 
tionships among several areas of human 
endeavor, such as the biological studies 
in cooperative behavior of lower organ- 
isms, by such men as Ashley Montague, 
and the areas of group C at 
sociology, anthropology, ecology, an 
the like. From observation of such 
relationships we might anticipate at least 
two valuable contributions to the philos- 
ophy of a teacher: one, the exhilarating 
awareness of design in sensing trends in 
our complex social evolution; and two, 
the feeling of confidence in one’s own 
front-line thinking as he sorts out the 
trends to be reinforced, knowing as he 
does, that with him, key thinkers 17 
every other field of endeavor are push- 
ing back the frontier of the unknown 0? 
a relatively unbroken front. This may 
really amount to an exemplification of 
two new concepts in modern physics 
which may revolutionize our thinking a$ 
fully as evolution and relativity have 
done in the past century—the concepts 
of complementarity and simultaneity, 
which provide patterns for mutuality 
among otherwise conflicting data or OP- 
posing forces, 

The leader in education who has 
inquired into and discovered for himself 
such significant relationships between his 
own area of specialization and several 
other areas might be expected to feel 
himself an originator—an artist, if you 
please—and to feel that he has a personal 
stake in the evolutionary processes of 
democratic society, 


2. The provisions for achieving and 
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maintaining wholesome intrastaff rela- 
tionships do not lend themselves to such 
neat maxims as “Every teacher always a 
learner.” They do, however, grow from 
a working knowledge of complemen- 
tarity—the ways in which every member 
of a school staff feels himself comple- 
menting the work of all other members 
in fulfilling the school’s function. In pre- 
paring school administrators, therefore, 
emphasis should be put on ways of com- 
plementing the work of others and of 
helping colleagues to closer mutual 
assistance. To be sure, understanding of 
school finance, operating facilities, and 
educational philosophy is an essential 
part of the administrator’s preparation. 
But his job also places him in a position 
to assist both new and experienced 
teachers to improve instructional pro- 
cedures in single and related areas, and 
for this key responsibility he frequently 
has no constructive resources. 

It seemed to the group, which included 
perceptive administrators as well as 
supervisors and classroom teachers, that 
the graduate program in administration 
should be redesigned to include experi- 
ence in classroom instruction in each 
subject area. This might take the form 
of supervised laboratory teaching in one 
area, plus study and conference with in- 
formed leaders in the teaching of other 
areas of instruction. 

The values accruing from such experi- 
ence would be numerous. It would 
accomplish the main purpose of prepar- 
ing the administrator to provide in- 
formed assistance to classroom teachers. 
In addition it might foster more sympa- 
thetic attitudes toward informal action- 
research of enthusiastic and original 
teachers. We might also anticipate an 
informed leadership in the kind of cur- 
riculum revision that develops unity of 
purpose and yet maintains the diversity 


of disciplines that the sciences and arts 
contribute to the development of mature 
individuals. 

The instruction-minded administrator 
still needs help from his teachers in im- 
proving instruction. Teacher-education 
programs should perhaps devote some 
attention to ways in which department 
members can play and work together, 
and share the results of their individually 
tried procedures. But perhaps more im- 
portant, teacher-education institutions 
should provide for follow-up supervisory 
service for recent graduates, and for 
consultant services for school staffs. The 
follow-up supervisory service seemed to 
the group to be essential, since many be- 
ginning teachers are hesitant about 
requesting assistance from former in- 
structors. Such supervision should come 
from a specialist in the teacher's field 
and, where possible, from a staff member 
with whom the teacher has worked. 

One significant example of continuing 
close contact between an institution and 
its outgoing students was reported by 
Mrs. Margaret Adams, assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing education at Teachers 
College, who has developed a pattern for 
receiving and responding to annual re- 
ports of professional activities of all 
graduates in nursing education. 

3. Provisions for enhancing mutual 
understandings between the school and 
the rest of the community brought the 
group to consideration of specific pro- 
grams of teacher education in which 
some form of community activity is an 
integral part, for it was realized that 
“human relations” in this instance is 


‘essentially a matter of the school’s par- 


ticipation in the life of the community. 

Numerous programs and current pro- 
jects were reviewed: The programs at 
the State Teachers College at Albany, 
New York, and at the University of 
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Wisconsin, where all local community 
service agencies are surveyed and used 
appropriately to provide laboratory ex- 
periences for prospective teachers; the 
comparable project at Fredonia, New 
York, State Teachers College, where 
during both junior and senior years stu- 
dents have numerous contacts with ado- 
lescents, both in and out of school. In 
addition, there were numerous sugges- 
tions that beginning teachers have access 
to consulting service on the nature of 
communities which they had not visited 
but in which they had job opportunities. 

The extended period of internship in 
a school community seemed the most 
prevalent pattern for insuring a teacher’s 
understanding of community life and 
resources. The Ford Foundation project 
in Arkansas was cited as an experimental 
example, with its provision for a fifth 
year of internship under specially paid 
supervisors. In contrast to the separation 
of general and professional education in- 
volved in this plan, numerous projects 
were reported in which general educa- 
tion and extended professional intern- 
ships were planned to reinforce one 
another simultaneously. 

Most completely community-centered 
was the program currently being initiated 
at Michigan State College in East Lan- 
sing. Here junior students in teams of 
twenty move to an outlying community 
for a period of eight weeks. The team 
selects its chairman and steering com- 
mittee, surveys the community for ser- 
vices needed, engages in apprentice 
teaching and community-service activi- 
ties. In addition to intimate acquaintance 
with community life, the plan seems to 
provide for conscious development of 
group process techniques, which may be 
considered essential background for later 
development of valuable school-com- 
munity relations. 


4. Discussion of provisions for im- 
proving student-teacher relations also 
included considerable attention to group 
process techniques and the use of ns oe 
munity resources. It also focused detaile 
attention on the teacher’s personal phi- 
losophy as central to any cgasideraton 
of relationships with students. Grante 
command of the subject matter to be 
taught (and equally, an understanding of 
the developmental processes in learning), 
there is still the sense of dedication to, of 
self-involvement in, the job of teaching 
that the teacher must have. Risking the 
dangers of a true-false dichotomy, the 
group raised questions about the “false 
self-involvement of the person finding 
expression for his desire to dominate 
others, and the “true” self-involvement 
of the person absorbed in the trans- 
actional situations which include sub- 
ject matter, student, class, community» 
and teacher. 

In terms of actual classroom pr0- 
cedures, it was suggested in the group 
that more teaching of teachers at the col- 
lege level should exemplify methods 
appropriate for use in secondary school. 
Underlying this far-reaching suggestion» 
however, is the definition of “scholar- 
ship.” If its definition is permitted to €x- 
pand (and all cultural change is written 
in expanded definition of key words)» 
then we may use it to name many kinds 
of experiences as well as those with 
books—experiences that call forth a high 
degree of self-involvement in any sig- 
nificant life situation. Group process 
techniques drawing students and teacher 
together to handle such life situations are 
part of a few teacher-education pro- 
grams. It seemed to be the consensus © 
Group IV that these programs were 
moving in a rewarding direction. $ 

And here we come back to our original 
concerns for the consciousness of the 
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patterning process which makes instruc- 
tion an art. For the teacher of teachers, 
concerned with program provisions for 
improving instruction, must look inti- 
mately at himself to understand the 
nature of his self-involvement in his 
work, and the structure of the experi- 
ences that he provides for students. Will 
classes and conferences be directive, 
compulsive, with no opportunity for stu- 
dent participation? Will they provide 
only for student acquiescence or rejec- 
tion of minor matters in individual and 
class conduct? Or will they provide for 
shared responsibility in planning, rota- 
tion of leadership, and joint evaluation? 


Current in all four major areas of 
human relationships which Group IV 
considered is the insistent demand for 
programs of teacher education that ac- 
centuate broad patterns of relationship 
and opportunities to function originally 
within these relationships. For it was rec- 
ognized that the most valuable educa- 
tional leadership will come from those 
individuals whose administration Or 
teaching both supports and paces the best 
thinking in world politics—where “poli- 
tics” means the art of channeling the 
contributions of the sciences and arts 
into patterns for survival at the highest 
level for all men everywhere. 


Participants in Group IV 


Margaret Adams, Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 

Edward C. Blom, professor, State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Max R. Brunstetter, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

Armand Burke, assistant professor, 
Teachers College, Brockport, E 

Norval L. Church, Music Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 

Laura Drummond, Home Economics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 

Marjorie Fast, associate professor of home 
economics education, Simmons College, Boston, 

ass. 

Howard F. Fehr, Mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 

Ralph R. Fields, Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Ralph P. Gallagher, superintendent of schools, 
Bound Brook, N. J- 

Newton Grant, Student Council, Teachers 
College. D 

Lennox Grey, English, Teachers College Fac- 
ulty, 

Ruth A. Haas, president, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


State 


Luther V. Hendricks, professor of social 
studies, Edinboro State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 

Ruth Hoffman, Student Council, Teachers 
College. 


L. Thomas Hopkins, Curriculum and Teach- 
ing, Teachers College Faculty. 

Raymona E. Hull, instructor in communica- 
tion arts and skills, New York State Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute, Canton, N. Y. 

A. T. Jersild, Foundations of Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Margaret Kiely, dean of faculty, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Yi. 

Paul Kozelka, Speech and Dramatics, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Lutie C. Leavell, Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College Faculty. 


Emma McCraray, academic dean, Bay Path 
Junior College, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Mary E. Mather, head of home economics 
department, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Donald J. Mulkerne, supervisor of business 
education, State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Howard Murphy, Music Education, Teachers 
College Faculty. 
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Zena C. O'Connor, psychologist, New York, 
N: X. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, Music Education, Teachers 
College Faculty. 


Elfrieda S. Reid, supervisor of instruction in 
elementary schools, 105 St. Johns Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


E. Gordon Rice, instructor in art, high 
school, Great Neck, New York. 


Fern D. Schneider, high school supervisor, 
board of education, Rockville, Md. 


Francis Shoemaker, associate professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Eugenia K. Spalding, Nursing Education, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


Alice W. Spieseke, History, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 
Troy L. Stearns, head, department of elemen- 


tary education, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Margaret M. Stuckey, director, junior high 
school instruction, Passaic, N. J. 


James Sylvan, John Jay Hall, Columbia 
University. 


Etzel Willhoit, chairman, music department, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Nicholas F. Sallese, Whitestone, N. Y. 


V. Program Provisions for Professional 


Preparation: Field Activities 


JENNIE L. PINGREY, Recorder 


‘a College can increase its 
development of potential leaders in 
education through its many types of field 
activities by carefully considering the 
Opportunities they offer and the con- 
comitant problems. 

At the meetings of Group V the fol- 
lowing ten field activities were discussed. 

1. Planned visits, short or long, to 
other schools and to communities. 

2. Internship programs for teaching, 
Supervision, administration, school build- 
ing, and nursing. The members of Group 
V expressed the opinion that students 
should be used more than they are in this 
part of the program; observation and 
practice would help them in a wide 
variety of work, some of which is not 
extensively done now, such as planning 
for school building. 

3. Research work done in the field. 

_ 4. Workshops and other group activi- 
ties, 

5 Comprehensive surveys by com- 
Mittees sent out from Teachers College. 
This should help the College in its prac- 
tical contacts. 

6. Consultative service from Teachers 
College made available in the field to 
Cooperating small institutions. 

7. Planned study in the field. Students 


S. Elsbree served as chair- 
Mardel Ogilvie presented 
the group’s discussions 
f the Conference. 


* Professor Willard 
man of Group V. Dr. 
the oral report of 
at the final session O 
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might be encouraged to identify and 
select a definite problem, such as a bond 
issue, and then helped to solve it. This 
might be done as part of a Master’s or 
Doctor’s program. 

8. Working with lay groups such as 

arent-teacher associations, boards of 
education and city councils. 

g. Greater use of exchange professors. 
(May the recorder suggest the practical 
values which might accrue from an oc- 
casional one-day exchange between a 
professor of education and a classroom 
teacher? ) 

10. Promotional aid of potential lead- 
ers by continuing opportunities for 
leadership. This might be done by the 
placement bureau with advice from pro- 
fessors and alumni who are observant 
and get around. They can see to it that 
a bright young man or woman does not 
get marooned in a small community in 
which the opportunities for leadership 
are limited. 

These ten classifications of possible 
field service are not only overlapping, 
but they may not be complete. Where, 
for instance, would you classify the 
plaintive plea that “Teachers College 
keep us old crocks who have withdrawn 
from the more active centers of educa- 
tional exchange, en courant with newer 
ideas and terminology”? Perhaps 1 or 6 
or 9. Conversely it was suggested that 
Teachers College students and professors 
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need more frequent and understanding 
contact with the outside world during 
the school year. Activities 6, 7, 8, and 9 
might be helpful in this respect. a 

No matter how the field opportunities 
are listed, there are certain common 
problems in using them for the greatest 
possible development of the educational 
leadership so greatly needed today. 

First of all, who is to pay for them? 
Teachers College should assume the obli- 
gation rather than let it fall upon the 
student, lest a potential leader be lost to 
the field because of financial stress, but 
it should be able, in many cases, to get 
part or all of the money elsewhere. A 
community which has long had an edu- 
cational problem it needed to solve might 
be convinced that by using one of the 
field services of Teachers College, it is 
actually getting a $6,000 job at least 
started for $2,000, and therefore be 
willing to pay the latter. Boards of edu- 
cation might in some cases feel that they 
too are responsible for the development 
of potential educational leaders. A foun- 
dation might be persuaded that a fellow- 
ship which would help to support a 
young leader in training would be ad- 
vantageous to the community and to the 
nation. It was also suggested that the 
state might be interested in developing 
its potential leaders. 

Teachers College’s share of the expense 
might include professors’ salaries, current 
expense money, free tuition grants for 
Cooperating teachers as well as for stu- 
dents, and also reciprocal arrangements 
with cooperating institutions, 

Perhaps planning the field activity 
should be considered before financing, 
but this is not done in Practice. Either 
one could come first or, more probably, 
they would be taken up simultaneously. 
Teachers College can find Opportunities 
for field activities by asking schools, 


colleges, hospitals, communities, state 
departments of education, and alumni 
what needs to be done. It can give them 
a checklist of services it is prepared to 
offer. A tour or visit may unearth some 
problems; students may suggest m 
they wish to work on. Alumni may ca 
attention to services that could be ren- 
dered. Conferences such as this may 
stimulate observation of needs. Sugges- 
tions should come from lay people as 
well as from professional educators. An 
increase in the number of schools work- 
ing with Teachers College in field activi- 
ties is highly desirable. When the 
Opportunities are located (and they 
should not be restricted to the immediate 
environs of New York) the full planning 
should be done by a group including, 
perhaps, a member of the local city 
council, the president of the board of 
education, an able PTA representative, 
and the director of the placement bureau 
as well as the student and his professor: 
The greater the number of points O 
view, the more complete the plan 3 
likely to be and the more likely to avo! d 
later community conflicts. Plans should 
be fairly definite regarding what they 
are supposed to accomplish, should be in 
written form for the sake of clarity, but 
should not be contracts, since these are 
not sufficiently fluid. They should not 
require long hours of questionnaire-fill- 
ing by cooperating classroom teachers. 
While the plans are being made, there 
arises the question of matching a student 
to a field activity. It is very important 
that the right person be put on a job he 
can do. This careful allocation should be 
made by consultation among Teachers 
College (several departments of the Col- 
lege, perhaps headed by a supervisor of 
interns), local leaders, and student appli- 
cants. A scouting system may help locate 
possible educational leaders as well aS 
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football fullbacks. Only those students 
who seem likely to become real educa- 
tional leaders should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in this program. Field service 
may indicate whether or not they are 
unusually gifted. The development of 
good students is more important than the 
solution of local problems. 

After these three preliminary steps 
have been taken—finding what needs 
doing, who can do it, and who will pay 
for it—who will see that each job is well 
done? In order to be sure that the field 
activity is achieving what it is supposed 
to, and doing it as well as possible, there 
should be observation and help by 
Teachers College and also by people in 
the local area, as long as the activity con- 
tinues. The community should be edu- 
cated in the process so that it will give 
wholehearted support. 

When the activity is finished, evalu- 


ation of the results is necessary. Again, 
it should be a two-way process, not just 
“Js the educational world satisfied?”, but 
also “Did the local area get what it 
wanted?” Maybe it should be a three- 
way consideration, “What did the stu- 
dent, the institution, and the community 
each get out of this activity?” 

Back of these three questions stands 
the main theme of the conference—the 
development of educational leadership. 
Has a potential leader been helped in his 
development? If Teachers College is 
alert for opportunities for field activities; 
if it sees that planning, selection, fi- 
nancing, supervision, and evaluation are 
cooperatively done and that a good 
leader has continuing opportunities for 
development, many potential leaders 
will become real leaders and a great deal 
will be accomplished for the cause of 
education. 


Participants in Group V 


Charles H. Abell, superintendent of schools, 
ew Haven, Conn. 
pied H. Bair, Administrator of Educational 
ractices Act, Albany, N. Y. 
ie A. Berry, director of student activi- 
s, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 
i Elizabeth P. Caty assistant professor, Brook- 
yn College, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
‘ Henry F. Daum, secretary-business manager, 
chool district of Abington Township, Abing- 
ton, Pa, 
_ Willard S. Elsbree, Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College Faculty. 


Ethel M. Feagley, Library, Teachers College. 


„Joseph Fenton, associate education super- 
Ne State Education Department, Albany, 


Natalie K. Fitch, Home Economics, Teachers 
College Faculty. 

Jacob F. Foster, assistant professor of Speech, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Agnes L. Fuller, Regional Consultant Nurse, 
U. $. Children’s Bureau, New York. 


Vincent Geiger, supervising principal, 


Verona, N. J. 


Howard T. Herber, superintendent of 
schools, Malverne, N. Y. 

Erasmus L. Hoch, clinical psychologist, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Jules A. Holub, rincipal, Covert Avenue 
School, Elmont, N. ¥. 

James Houston, instructor, department of 
education, N. J. State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

John Hutchinson, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College Faculty. 

Orestes S. Lapolla, Coordinator, School Art 
League, Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 

Felix J. McCormick, Institute of Field 
Studies, Teachers College Faculty. 

Anne McKillop, Psychological Foundations, 
Teachers College Faculty. 

Mardel Ogilvie, assistant professor of speech, 
Queens College, Fresh Meadows, Flushing, 
N. Y. 
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Raymond Patouiller, Guidance, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty. 


Jennie L. Pingrey, chairman, citizenship train- 
ing department, high school, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 


George E. Pitluga, professor of science, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Chester A. Pugsley, professor of elementary 
school administration, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T. G. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md. 


A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Jane Wilcox, public health nursing consult- 
ant, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D, C: 


Maxie Woodring, Curriculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College Faculty. 


VI. Program Provisions for Advanced 
Professional Preparation: Research 
and Experimentation’ 


WALTER N. DUROST, Recorder 


S ONE reviews the events of the two 
4 days of conferences two outstand- 
ing generalizations come to mind. First, 
diversity of opinion is the hallmark of a 
free and democratic discussion. Second, 
for such free and democratic discussion 
to be creative it must include a large 
measure of self-criticism. 

Both variety of discussion and frank 
and critical appraisal of what has been 
accomplished in educational research 
Were notably present in the first day’s 
discussion in Group VI. Perhaps some idea 
of this variety of opinion can be gained 
by considering the problems which were 
Presented to the group as deserving fur- 
ther investigation. These problems are 
Not listed in the order in which they 
Were presented but rather have been 
Organized under three main headings, as 
follows, 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH OUTCOME? 


Why is such a dim view taken of edu- 
Cational research by practitioners in the 
field? After fifty years of mass research 
in education one can find little genuine 


* Professor Stephen M. Corey served as chair- 
man of Group VI. Mr. James A. Hall presented 
the oral report of the group’s discussion at the 

nal session of the Conference. 
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change in content or methodology due 
to the outcomes of such research. 

A major problem is the lack of corre- 
lation of research done and the integra- 
tion of this research as the basis for new 
and more profound studies. Oftentimes 
we attack the wrong sort of problem 
with the wrong kinds of techniques. Are 
there not criteria that can be used to 
determine what type of problem can be 
attacked successfully and what kinds of 
techniques are really appropriate for re- 
search in our field? 

Why is it that much of our research 
is written up as if the intent were to 
confuse instead of to edify? Is it not 

ossible to write reports clearly and 
understandably? 

How is the widening gap between 
technology and method in educational 
research and practice in the field to be 
closed? Who should act as the middle 
man between the educational research 
technician and the classroom teacher? 

Is there not a general acceptance of 
the idea that the more research the bet- 
ter, while actually this is not true? Per- 
haps there is too much inadequate and 
ineffective research, whereas the em- 
phasis should be on quality rather than 


quantity. 
Is it not possible that the scientist in 
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education, as in other fields, is more con- 
cerned with the discovery of truth than 
he is with its dissemination? Perhaps the 
scientist in education should present his 
evidence more convincingly and actively 
try to “sell” his ideas. 

‘Perhaps we have confused technique 
with the scientific method and what is 
needed is a re-examination of the tech- 
niques used and their revision within the 
general framework of the scientific 
method so as to make them more suitable 
for the purposes we have in mind. For 
example, may it be that the law of the 
single variable, as an aspect of experi- 
mental design, is completely impossible 
in the field of educational research? 

An outstanding difficulty in educa- 
tional research is the lack of facilities 
comparable to those available to the 
physical scientist. Foundations generally 
support research in the physical sciences 
but are reluctant to support research in 
education. 

Following up this idea, perhaps much 
more attention should be. given to the 
method of observation. Standardizing 
and objectifying observational tech- 
niques might yield tremendous gains in 
our knowledge of our own field. Par- 
ticularly, we should teach teachers to 
observe because of their unique oppor- 
tunities to watch youngsters in the class- 
room. 

We have spoken a number of times of 
the mass of atomistic research which is 
pouring out. Perhaps what we need is 
more high-level, creative individual re- 
search workers who will set the pattern 
and provide the underlying experimental 
design for others to follow. 

Would it not be advisable to differen- 
tiate between “service research” and re- 
search to explore the fundamentals, 
which might be called “new-horizons” 
research? There is room for both, but one 


seeks in the latter the discovery of broad 
new principles, while the former ee 
primarily to meet the exigencies of t 
day-by-day situation. , a 
Serious sampling problems in educ: 
tional research limit the values of a 
findings. What appears to work in on! 
situation does not work in another, ee 
haps because we ignore the law of 26 
single variable. Possibly a partial anme 
would be more replicative research, he 
which the experimental design would : 
repeated over and over and the com 
sensus of outcomes would be considere 
the closest approach to truth. a 
Perhaps the research being done 1n ee 
institutions of higher education 1S cor 
fused with the basic “new-horizoni 
research. Is it not possible that even t g 
doctoral study should be more 1n fe 
nature of a learning experience than 
a search for new and basic truth, unle 
these research studies can be integrate” 
under the direction of some truly 1 
spired leader? The truly inspired 2” 
gifted leader in research is a rare perso” 
When he can be identified he should pe 
given every encouragement. What ae 
the characteristics of such a leader? P 
The time limitation imposed on mo 
research studies by economic factor 
tends to make them atomistic. What T 
need is more studies taking not Mere y 
two or three months to collect data a” 


; rs 
analyze them, but seven or eight ye 
or longer. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH? 


The average college graduate canno" 
state a problem and organize what 
knows about it in an efficient manner. 1 

There is a definite lack of a critic? 
attitude toward what is presumab 
known in any field. More stress shou e 
be given to the fact that truth is relati” 
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and subject to change in the light of new 
evidence. Why are teachers and students 
so resistant to the findings of research 
which upset their complacencies? 

Research is a prestige activity and 
some people attempt to do research for 
the sake of the professional standing it 
gives them. This dilution in the quality 
of research personnel necessarily yields 
poor results, which in turn cause research 
to lose status. 

May it not be true that too many indi- 
viduals look upon the doctoral study as 
a hurdle to be cleared on the road to the 
degree, with no intrinsic interest in re- 
search itself and no desire or curiosity 
about the unknown? 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH TRAINING 
OF RESEARCH WORKERS? 


Our training seems to be producing 
competent technicians rather than cre- 
ative scientists. Is it possible that this 
happens because of basic confusion on 
the part of the university staff as to the 
function of the doctoral research? Per- 
haps the question can be put this way: 
Are we trying to train teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the techniques of research 
for the sake of the kind of service re- 
Search they may do later, or are we try- 
ing to develop research scientists who 
will specialize in “new-horizons” re- 
search? It would appear that the vast 
Majority of the students graduating from 
our training institutions are interested in 
becoming administrators OF teachers or 
supervisors rather than research workers, 
and the research they do is necessarily, 
therefore, an incident of their training. 

Perhaps one difficulty is that the educa- 
tional researcher is not quick enough to 
borrow techniques and procedures from 
other disciplines. It is not wrong to 
borrow; in fact borrowing is one of the 
most fruitful sources of new ideas and 
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new approaches to our problem. 

Is it possible that there is a necessary 
hiatus between the research scientist and 
the teacher? May it not be true that our 
universities need to do more to cultivate 
the genuine research scientist and, by 
relieving him of undue teaching load and 
administrative responsibilities, make it 
possible for him to exercise his critical 
and creative faculties, organizing student 
research into larger and more integrated 
patterns? In this way the more or less 
amateur research of the doctoral candi- 
date might be fitted into the mosaic of a 
larger “professional” production. 

Tt can easily be seen from a considera- 
tion of the problems raised above that 
there was no dearth of things to talk 
about in Group VI; indeed the feeling 
seemed general that the time available for 
the discussions was much too brief to 
permit careful analysis. In an effort to 
meet this problem and at the same time 
to give more individuals an opportunity 
to express themselves, on the second day 
the group broke up into three smaller 
discussion groups- The remainder of this 
report is devoted to the reports of these 
three subgroups to the group as a whole 
at the end of their separate meetings. The 
general topics to which these subgroups 
directed themselves were as follows: 

The basic nature of educational re- 
search and the frontier areas of such 
research at the present time. 

The problem of identifying and train- 
ing the research worker. 

The problem of making educational 
research outcomes more effective in 
changing educational practice. 


BASIC NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
The research most needed at the pres- 


ent time cannot be done by currently 
available methods. The ` theoretical 
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framework and the necessary research 
techniques are missing in many instances. 
Perhaps the basic question to ask is, 
What constitutes appropriate method- 
ology in the social sciences? While we 
cannot answer this question, we can 
point out some of the specifications. 

1. We need more descriptive and less 
experimental research. There has been a 
general confusion of thought leading to 
the notion that experimentation and re- 
search are necessarily synonymous 
whereas this is not the case. 

2. Conclusions of our research should 
more often be expressed as probabilities 
rather than as absolute findings, stressing 
the tentative nature of the outcomes and 


the need for further corroboration and 
replication. 


3 


3- Because of the complexities of the 
situation, patterns and interrelati 


onships 
are the important considerations, and not 
simple element-like findings. Our re- 


search reports and our methodolo 
should give more attention to tl 
relations and less attention to 
“facts,” 

Within the frame of reference applied 
by these Statements, the greatest frontier 
for research lies in the analysis of the 
teaching-learning Process. We must learn 
to ask the right questions in the right 
way. In other words, inspired insight 
must be informed and reformed by ap- 
propriate methodology, 

In general, the Point of view presented 


by this subgroup met with the hearty 
agreement and a 


a whole, and di 
form of specific 
tive differences 


hese inter- 
the simple 


studying Patterns are known? To what 
extent will newer Statistical techniques 
such as factor analysis contribute to our 
research methodology in wider areas? 


NG 
IDENTIFICATION AND TRAINI 
OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


This group concentrated on trying a 
list the essential attributes of the r peng 
scientist and eventually arrived at = 
following demands of creative ori 

1. Ability to recognize pro ne 
This may be called scientific pat 4 
but is the general characteristic of S A 
dissatisfied with the status of knowle r 
as of any given moment and the desi j= 
to extend the frontiers of such know: 
edge. P 

A Knowledge of the fields or agr 
inform oneself about what is kioin, a 
cepting or rejecting the evidence on is 
basis of appropriate criteria. Tne, s 
search scientist almost always aa 
some knowledge to bear upon the E io 
lem under investigation but rarely is vat 
sufficient for his purpose. Instead he m a 
synthesize all that is known but do sich 
a creative way, rejecting that wM a 
seems to contribute little and accepting 
that which seems to be pertinent an 
fruitful. is 
3- Ability to formulate a hypothe 
All purposeful research starts with am 
kind of hypothesis to be tested. A clear 
and unambiguous statement of the hy 
pothesis sometimes is the hardest steP 
to take in creative research. he 

4. Ability to acquire and apply ee! ¥ 
niques appropriate to the situation, ean 
rowing these where necessary from othe 
disciplines, Ingenuity in applying new 
techniques and methodology instead w 
following a more or less stultified a 
traditional Pattern is one of the hallmark 
of a truly creative scientist in any fiel =A 
and certainly applies in the field of edu 
cational research, ; 

5- Integrity in detecting and correcting 
errors. Few research projects can imow 
smoothly ahead from the statement 0 
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the original hypothesis to the statement 
of conclusions without the scientist’s 
finding it necessary to admit that in some 
instances he has gone up blind alleys or 
has made just plain mistakes in either 
methodology or, analysis. Integrity in 
facing up to such mistakes and short- 
comings is a hallmark of a true scientist. 

6. Ability to think creatively and crit- 
ically of the outcomes of such research 
in terms of essential meaning. Once a 
research study has been completed the 
scientist cannot walk away from it and 
leave to others the job of determining its 
implications for future action. He needs 
to think through the eventual implica- 
tions of his findings and be prepared to 
inform others concerning them. 

7. Ability to interpret his results, to 
translate the outcomes of his technical 
and complicated investigations in terms 
of practical application. The scientist 
oftentimes leaves to others not too well 
Prepared the job of translating the out- 
comes of his study in terms of practical 
programs and procedures in the field of 
educational methods and curricula. At 
the very least the research scientist must 
stand ready to work with those who are 
the intermediaries between himself and 
the teaching profession. 

Having thus defined the research 
Scientist the group concluded that this 
individual is indeed a rare specimen and 
that relatively few doctoral candidates 
could be said to meet the standards es- 
tablished, On the other hand, we must 
recognize the practical exigencies of the 
situation and face the fact that the de- 
mand for advanced “recognized status” 
training makes it necessary for us to con- 
tinue the kind of program we now have 
to a large extent. The Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree, with its provision for a proj- 
ect in the place of experimental research, 
drains off most of the individuals who 


have no talent for genuine creative re- 
search. Where such talent exists it should 
be encouraged in every possible way, but 
even here the limitations of time and 
facilities inevitably make the production 
of a doctoral study more of a training 
experience than a genuine search for new 
truth. If a candidate is fortunate enough 
to work under the direction of a truly 
creative scientist, he may have a tre- 
mendously valuable learning experience 
in which his own creativity is fostered 
and encouraged and he is given a sense 
of the dignity and importance of the 
work he is attempting to do. This may 
lead to later individual contributions on 
his own, either in directing other student 
researches when he himself becomes a 
faculty member or in individual research 
activity in whatever position he may 
eventually fill. 

This leads us to the conclusion that 
one of the major lacks in the present 
situation is more realistic opportunities 
for post-doctoral research and study. We 
need scholarship aid and the provision 
of facilities which will encourage re- 
search of a creative nature on the part 
of those qualified to do it. Such indi- 
viduals should not be expected to do this 
work at a financial sacrifice; rather they 
should be provided with security and 
status as well as facilities to carry out 
their research studies. 


MAKING RESEARCH REPORTS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


It was the conclusion of this group 
that present textbooks and instructional 
materials often impede the effective im- 

lementation of creative research. We 
need more adequate methods of eval- 
uating such textbook materials in terms 
of what is known, with the idea that 
authors and publishers would be encour- 
aged to modify their instructional ma- 
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terials to bring them up to date. One of 
the major difficulties is that we have not 
yet developed adequate bases for eval- 
uating instructional material and a great 
deal of research is needed in this direc- 
tion. 

Much needs to be done to encourage 
more receptivity for research findings 
on the part of those who use the results. 
This involves a closer rapport between 
teachers and teacher-training institutions. 
It must not be forgotten that the teach- 
ing body provides the students for the 
advanced training in our universities and 
that, in turn, these students later will be- 
come the research consultants in their 
own communities, charged with the 
responsibility to advise, stimulate, and 
help others in the use of scientific method 
and the utilization of research findings. 

On the other hand, a certain lag not 
only is necessary and inevitable but seems 
to be desirable because we need time for 
testing and tryout. It is highly desirable 


to avoid the broad swings of educational 
thought sometimes stimulated by shallow 
and inconclusive research. In no small 
part, replication of research studies is an 
answer to this problem and new methods 
need to be discovered to analyze the 
results of such replicative research. 
Much of our statistical technique is based 
upon the assumptions of random groups 
and is inapplicable in most cases. We 
suffer severely from inaccurate and pi 
less use of statistical assumptions, an 
those who are working at the frontiers 
of research and statistical methodology 
owe it to the group to give more atten- 
tion to this problem. Ro 

The recorder would like the privilege 
of concluding this report by stating his 
own opinion to the effect that the 
healthy attitude of self-criticism and an 
acute awareness of shortcomings in the 
field of educational research give him 
great encouragement to believe that 
much progress lies ahead. 
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FIELD of activity is professional only 
AG it possesses an extensive body of 
scholarly knowledge and technique or- 
ganized about basic principles. But 
merely to work in a professional field 
does not make the activity professional, 
Two more things are required: the work 
must involve forming judgments with 
disciplined and self-reliant thought, and 
it must involve reaching conclusions that 
go beyond existing knowledge and the 
manipulation of existing techniques into 
areas where the judgments of the best 
informed men are likely to differ. 

Education, likewise, is not professional 
merely because it is in a professional field. 
It becomes professional only in propor- 
tion to the help it gives students in 
equipping themselves to make truly pro- 
fessional judgments as they pursue their 
careers, Nonetheless, we 
pect students in school t 
same problems that 
to handle. Durin 


must not ex- 


* This article is based upon the 
Codrich Lecture on Nursing Educ 


at Teachers College, Columbia 
November 27, 1951. 


Annie W. 
ation, given 
University, 
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The distinction between method and 
teaching in education is similar ia T 
distinction between style and practice A 
architecture. Just as there have se 
prevailing architectural styles throug 
the years, so there have been preval R 
educational methods. Just as no style : 
been so good that a bad piacai 
could not ruin the building he made a 
following it, and none has been so e 
that a great practitioner could not pr it 
duce something distinctive out of it, ~ 
has been with educational metho! 4 
Whether education under any men 
is professional or merely SEREDE S 
whether in fact it produces good resu z 
or bad, depends in large measure R 
how the method is put into practice bY 
the individual teacher. Good arena 
requires good teaching, and no plans “a 
methods can in themselves make peas z 
ing good. Hence, in every educational ts 
institution, regardless of its methods, it i 
of vital importance to examine, from tm 
to time, what its actual teaching 1s oa 
order to improve it in the light of 
perience. To this, professional educatio 
is no exception. á h- 
The development of professional teac A 
g in this way demands much more tha 
ne Customary procedure of trial an 
error. To make this clear, let me contrast 
two very simple instances of elementary 
teaching that recently took place "i 
Western Pennsylvania, where I live. 


in 
th 
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have chosen these instances because they 
are so simple that I can treat them ade- 
quately here and because they illustrate 
how deep the roots of good professional 
education go. For the development of 
professional stature is a continuous proc- 
ess from first grade through professional 
school and even professional practice, and 
each stage of that process plays a signifi- 
cant part in the whole. 
Both of the instances of teaching which 
I wish to examine here consisted of teach- 
ing third-grade children to identify trees. 
The method in both was the prevailing 
present-day elementary school method: 
Start with local interest, get active student 
Participation, use visual or other sensory 
aids, and require recall. In’ the first in- 
stance, the pupil was given four sheets of 
Paper on each of which there was an out- 
line picture of a local tree and its leaf. 
He was asked to color each picture with 
Crayons. He was told the name of each 
tree he had colored and asked to write 
it under the appropriate picture. The 
Next day in class he was shown pictures 
Without the names, and asked to recall 
the names. All elements of the method 
Were there—local interest, visual aids, stu- 
dent participation, and recall. And the 
Pupil soon learned accurately to identify 
those trees, But it was sterile knowledge; 
it stopped there; there was nothing more 
€ could do with it. 
In the second instance, which was con- 
Ned to local coniferous trees, the pupil 
Was given a few needle-covered twigs and 
asked to sort them into two groups in 
ae a way that every twig in each group 
shig a to that group and could not be 
to the other. He looked, made a 
ew futile attempts, and became dis- 
couraged. But the teacher said, “Keep on 
joking, Keep on looking. You can work 
dos After a while the child’s eyes 
ne, and he divided the twigs into one 


group in which the needles were in 
bunches and a second group in which the 
needles were single. He was then asked 
to see if he could sort the twigs in each 
of these groups into subgroups. With 
little difficulty he divided the twigs with 
bunched needles into those that had 
bunches of five, and of three, and of two; 
but the twigs in the single-needle group 
baffled him. Finally, but again only after 
struggle and overcoming of discourage- 
ment, he divided the single-needle twigs 
into those that were blunt and those that 
were sharp. As he went along, he was 
told the names of the tree families and 
then of the individual trees. 

This child, like the other, had been 
taught the names of trees, using local 
interest, visual aids, and student participa- 
tion. The content and general method 
were thus the same as in the first in- 
stance, and what he had learned was 
apparently the same. Only the practice of 
the teacher differed. But, as a result, the 
knowledge the child had acquired was 
not the same sort of knowledge. For it 
was creative, not inert. It enabled him 
to go on learning; and, in fact, a few days 
later the child, entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, had produced “My Winter- 
Alive Book,” consisting of written de- 
scriptions with drawings of the trees near 
his house and also of the birds that he 
saw at the feeding station at his window. 

If, however, we continue to look at the 
second instance, as the child did at the 
twigs, and keep asking ourselves, “Is that 
all that the student had learned?” it be- 
comes clear that he had learned much 
more. For he had taken a first step in 
learning how to keep on observing in 
spite of discouragement until he had 
gotten beneath the obvious and the pic- 
turesque to the significant. He had 
learned, also, something of the process 
of gaining understanding by classification. 
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And in addition to having thus been 
started on the acquisition of the basic 
skills of modern science, he had learned 
something still more valuable—to have 
confidence in his capacity to think things 
out by himself, and to know the joy. of 
doing so. Thus he had gained something 
of both the intellectual skill and the moral 
conviction upon which the development 
of self-reliant and disciplined thinking 
must rest. Because of his teacher, he had 
begun to learn how to use ordered knowl- 
edge with disciplined, self-reliant judg- 
ment to go beyond the knowledge or the 
manipulation of techniques which he 
then possessed. His learning had thus im- 
planted in him the essential roots of pro- 
fessional thinking. In this age in which 
technological sophistication so penetrates 
our environment (even to our houses 
and our children’s sports and toys) that it 
curtails in every direction a child’s op- 
portunity for independent learning from 
experience, these are peculiarly difficult 
and important qualities for education to 
develop. And the combination of charac- 
ter, faith, and ability upon which sound, 
imaginative, self-reliant thinking rests is 
as vital to citizenship as it is to profes- 
sional stature. 

Having examined the second instance, 
let us go back again to the first one and 
ask, “Have we seen all that this child 
learned? Did this pupil also learn some- 
thing about learning?” Apparently not. 
But unfortunately this is not really so. 
From the way he was taught, he had re- 
ceived instruction in a process of learn- 
ing that consisted of submissive acquisi- 
tion of what is dictated by the teacher. In 
addition, he had been given a sense of 
helplessness in learning for himself, With- 
out the words being spoken, the lesson 
had said to him, “Accept, memorize, and 
repeat what the teacher gives you or 
says”—q peculiarly harmful lesson to 


teach in a time when there is less danger 
from men who desire to be dictators than 
from great masses of people who huapa 
and thirst after the clear, convincing 
voice of dictation which takes the off 
sponsibilities of self-reliant thought ee 
their confused and burdened pee 
Thus, much was taught that was not -i 
tended, and much of the unintended Br 
harmful in its influence upon how ee 
pupil would go on learning in hie 
Insofar as this case is typical, it 1 4 
trates how great differences within h 
single method can come about brovi , 
differences in the practice of that met a 
It also illustrates how vital it is to the ne 
velopment of good teaching to are 
all that the student learns from any ua 
instruction—unplanned learning 3S ae 
as planned, bad as well as good, fun Ag 
mental habits, attitudes and character 
well as information and techniques, a 
nally, it brings out the fact that in sage 
this examination it is particularly : > 
portant for the teacher to keep on che 
ing until he discovers the habits Lome 
the students are forming in regard to Er 
they learn and what they accept as tru E 
For no matter how one teaches, if 0” 
teaches at all, the students will owe 
they learn they will inescapably derë oi 
ways of forming judgments and of se in 
ing, and these will play a major par 2 is 
how they develop in the future. Ther je 
no escape, but whether these ways pe 
good or bad, creative or imitative, I^ ae 
pendent or submissive, is within our ©? 
trol. From the point of view of comer 
education it is particularly important e 
recognize not merely how deep are ze 
Toots of the qualities that character 
professional thinking, but also how fu ie 
teaching of the simpler elements that 4 
involved in the training of nurses cap Ji- 
made to develop these professional ee 
ties and how important it is to do t 
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These instances, however, are taken 
from education of the most elementary 
sort. Do the same implications relate to 
the more advanced education? To answer 
this question, let me outline our experi- 
ence in planning and teaching freshman 
history in our programs of professional 
education at Carnegie. Until recently the 
sole aim of these courses was to give our 
students as full and as clear understanding 
as possible of the development of western 
Civilization. In its essence, the teaching 
had consisted of assigned reading from 
a text, of lectures, and then of recitations 
and examinations on what the author and 
the lecturer had said. Sometimes the reci- 
tations went further and the students dis- 
Cussed informally the implications of 
Something in the lectures or texts. But 
usually what brought success in recita- 
ton or examinations was giving an an- 
Swer which repeated as closely as possible 
what had been said in the text or lecture. 

When we explored all that students 
who had been taught in this way had 
ip we found that in general they 
ad acquired, and often understood, con- 
eae textbook knowledge of history. 
Cait a had acquired a map of history, but 
y it had all the superficiality of a 

ap. In addition, they had developed 
Wa of forming judgments about his- 
Stier events which were uncritical and 
ets ae to authority. The students felt 
the + ely at a loss unless the teacher and 

ext told them “the facts” in clear, 

Rh ia words. If presented with 
fe, icting statements in assigned texts 
ns Peta baffled and distressed. If in 
=i se history they were faced with 
Rica T of making judgments about 

Were cal events for themselves, they 
the ae and frustrated because 
dis idn’t know how to proceed. Their 
tae was undisciplined, and they used 
implified and metaphorical terms 


without puzzling out precisely what these 
terms meant or eliminating their emo- 
tional implications. Unless given material 
they could memorize, many of them felt 
abused and unfairly treated. What is 
equally important is that the students 
were content with this way of thinking 
and considered it the right way to form 
historical judgments and to learn history. 

During the recent reconstruction of 
our program of professional education, 
we decided to develop a history course 
that would provide better education in 
historical thinking. We worked hard to 
devise such a course, but when we came 
to put our plans into practice they failed 
to work out as we had expected. Finally 
we hit upon the device of asking our his- 
torians to explore what the qualities are 
that distinguish good historical thinkers 
from other thinkers—what it is in their 
own thinking that makes them proud that 
they are historians. It took them weeks to 
beat out the following answer. In addi- 
tion to having a sense of the actual course 
of history so that they can locate events in 
a historical setting, good historical think- 
ers do these things: In the first place, they 
see events in the flow of time, coming 
out of the past and moving into the fu- 
ture. In the second place, they see events 
in the full circle of understanding and 
not from some specialized sector, such as 
the military, the political, or the econo- 
mic. Hence, in forming a judgment as to 
an event, they take care that they see all 
its aspects in proprotion, and they do not 
subordinate to the more conspicuous sec- 
tors less conspicuous yet vital ones, such 
as the spiritual, the artistic, and the in- 
tellectual. Finally, good historians know 
that evidence is not fact, and they know 
something of the art both of examining 
evidence and of interpreting it. 

We then requested our historians to 
look back over their own education and 
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ask themselves when, from kindergarten 
through graduate school, did somethin: 
happen that initiated or developed in 
them one of these components of good 
historical judgment. They came back 
with this answer. They had started to 
think as historians when in their educa- 
tion the teaching had brought them up 
against some experience that forced them 
to isolate and use one of the qualities 
which characterize good historical think- 
ing. 

As a result, in our freshman history 
course, the teachers, while seeking as be- 
fore to give our students understanding 
of the main periods of the evolution of 
Western Civilization by the method of 
reading assignments, recitations, and 
tests, sought to make their teachin 
under this method such that the students 
themselves would explore the history of 
this evolution and would make their own 
historical judgments in such a Way that 
they exercised, one by one, the various 
elements of the discipline of the historian. 
Early in the course as it is today, for 
example, the students are asked to study 
the essay by Tacitus on the Germans 
and to decide for themselves whether 
Tacitus had ever been in their country, 
supporting their Conclusions with evi- 
dence. Then they beat out in class, 
through the slow Process of wrestlin 
with their observations and their deduc- 


is same way the course 
proceeds—now exploring, for example, 


the bias of Gibbon, and now what is his- 
torical and what religious in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Thus, unit by unit, students 
are helped to discover for themselves and 


to acquire by exercise the various a 
which are involved in wng A ts. 
evidence in making sound pape’. 
Later they are similarly assisted to al 
from their own experience how to ji 
historical events in terms of growth a al 
how to build the economic, Lie 
religious, and other sectors of obse 
tion into a well-rounded whole. agir 
Since the learning of students ee 
out a course is influenced by whee ions, 
are asked to do in major e 
we prepared examinations which “ ha 
explore the extent to which spari al 
acquired the ability to do good his d-yeat 
thinking. For example, in i f the 
examination we asked, “In saan you 
great ancient civilizations ia ssion? 
prefer to have practiced your pro a ha 
What opportunities would you Peil 
because you practiced them in that have 
zation? What limitations wate at 
been imposed upon you? ee com 
have you got for your opinion? hich 80 
Parison of these questions, to W a o 
direct answers had been given in â Yth 
the reading or class A a A, 
more conventional freshman N a o 
examinations will indicate the kin stu- 
historical thinking that we hope our 
dents will learn to do. der- 
It is our observation that the vaster 
standing of the evolution of we ain 
civilization which our students f Si 
while thus acquiring the elements O ing Í 
reliant historical thinking and learn sue? 
aS good as that gained by students tå Jes 
in the old way, although perhaps Ie 
elaborate. In addition, they have m4 ood 
Start in acquiring the elements of Sing 
historical thinking, including some ob- 
of the art of observing beyond Opa 
vious and the superficial to the ae gered 
and of giving their thinking yera all, 
“rangement. Most significant © urs? 
finding their own answers in the c0 
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has helped them develop that combina- 
tion of character, skill, faith in them- 
selves, and sense of moral obligation 
which says to them, “You can think 
things out for yourselves, and you 
should; it is great fun, and it is tremen- 
dously important,” thus putting them on 
the path to becoming wise and self- 
reliant thinkers in their professions and 
as citizens. 

The experience with our history 
courses thus indicates that just as with 
elementary education, so with academic 
education in college, teaching can attain 
the essential elements of truly profes- 
sional education. It also indicates that it 
1s of great importance for it thus to nur- 
ture roots of intellectual and moral 
growth that will later contribute to the 
Students’ attainment of truly professional 
Stature. This experience also confirms at 
the collegiate level the conclusions to 
which consideration of the elementary 
cases gave rise. But it does much more. 
In the first place, it suggests that subject 
Matter, in proportion to its complexity 
and difficulty, tends to divert the atten- 
tion of the teacher from the less con- 
Spicuous aspects of teaching. Hence, as 
bonis: becomes more advanced it be- 
h mes more important to examine what 

abits of judgment forming and learning 
the teaching of the subject matter is 
Causing students to form. It is not clear 
to me what is the best way to teach any 
Subject, or if there is any one best way. 

ut I am sure that whatever the way of 
teaching may be, it is of great importance 
to examine samples of actual teaching 
and make sure that one has found out 
everything, moral and intellectual, which 
the Students are assimilating as a result 
of the way they are being taught, and to 
Ponder the significance of this in relation 
i how they will learn and think later in 
lfe, 


In the second place, our experience 
suggests that the more complex and diffi- 
cult the subject, the harder it is to find 
out what are the critical elements of 
good thinking. In our present society, 
learning from experience and learning 
from independent study are made diffi- 
cult by the complexity of our public 
problems and by the extent to which the 
fundamental lessons of experience are 
concealed by its dramatic aspects. Such 
learning is also complicated by the 
influence of public opinion and emotion, 
and by the bias and even deliberate dis- 
tortion of writers, not to mention the 
learners’ own unconscious preconcep- 
tions and prejudices. As a result, as the 
difficulty which our history students 
experienced in forming sound, historical 
judgments in rather simple cases indi- 
cates, self-reliant social and political 
thinking is today a skilled art, hard to 
acquire and hard to teach well. To teach 
it well involves careful exploration by 
the teacher of the learning skills which 
constitute the “discipline” of the field 
of his course, and then devising specific 
means for enabling students at that level 
so to acquire these skills that they can 
use them effectively. 

Since so much of the skill of a pro- 
fessional nurse consists in observing 
people and interpreting subtle evidence, 
I wonder if these conclusions, relating 
as they do to the art of going beyond 
the obvious to the significant in the 
interpretation of evidence, do not have 
an especial significance in nursing edu- 
cation. I wonder if at the heart of the 
problem of how to make nursing educa- 
tion professional there does not lie a 
question similar to that which we asked 
our historians: “What are the qualities 
that distinguish the observing, interpret- 
ing and decision-making of the profes- 
sional nurse from those of other nurses?” 
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But even when nursing educators have 
explored these qualities they should not 
expect their students to acquire them 
“all at once and nothing first.” They 
should design instruction so as to give 
their students a gradually expanding ex- 
perience in the development of the 
power to think with disciplined, individ- 
ualized, professional style in their field. 

Finally, the difficulty that students in 
our history courses displayed in altering 
the learning habits acquired from pre- 
vious courses and in getting free from 
their reliance on dictated “truth” gives 
convincing evidence of how important it 
is that the education in learning which 
all teaching gives be good from the start. 
For hard as good learning habits are to 
acquire, bad ones are harder to reform. 

To explore the application of these 
conclusions to professional education, 
let me turn to the teaching of law. For 
many years, in almost all law schools, the 
case method has prevailed. Recently, 
however, a few outstanding schools have 
examined their present teaching under 
this method to see whether it was still 
helping students to acquire the under- 
standing and the power of self-reliant 
thought for which it was designed. This 
examination made gratifyingly clear that 
in these schools at least it was fulfilling 
this purpose; but when they went on and 
asked, “What are we teaching that we 
didn’t intend?” and “What are we omit- 
ting?” they found bad as well as good 
results. 

In order to discover what one is omit- 
ting, one has to know what one ought 
to be teaching. Hence, these teachers, as 
did our historians, puzzled out what 
qualities distinguish the broad and cre- 
ative lawyers from the petty, imitative 
ones; and also which among these quali- 
ties experience tends to promote, and 
which on the contrary are either hard to 


develop by experience or hard to maintain 
against the ceaseless impact of adverse 
experience and hence especially im- 
portant to teach in law school. In doing 
this, these teachers came to the conclu- 
sion that one of the important qualities 
of a good lawyer, and one that is not 
easily developed by experience alone, k 
sufficient mastery of the arts of lega 
draftsmanship and negotiation to use his 
understanding of the law to prevent the 
problems that cause litigation. Another, 
and perhaps even more important quality 
of good lawyers is the habit of taking 
into consideration all aspects of their 
problems, not just the narrow legal ones. 

With a clear sense of what should be 
taught in mind, the teachers looked again 
at the case method which they had foun 
otherwise satisfactory and discovere 
that it was not only failing to develop 
the art of communication through 
draftsmanship and negotiation, but was 
teaching students to ask in each problem 
the dangerously narrow question, “How 
can I do my legal stuff?” and thus pro- 
moting that self-assured narrowness ° 
attitude that so often makes the judgment 
of the expert inadequate. Hence, these 
law teachers are changing their practice 
and, while still using the same basic case 
method, are introducing into it cases 
which give students experience in com- 
munication and negotiation, and other 
cases which cause them to go beyon 
narrow legal bounds and ask and answe* 
in relation to their clients and to society 
the truly professional question, “What— 
all things, not just legal things co 
sidered—should be done?” 

These recent developments in the 
practice of the case method in law indi- 
cate how important it is, if education 0” 
the professional as well as on lower levels 
is to be truly professional, to improv? 
teaching by examining everything that 
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the student is learning as a result of what 
he does in his courses. They also suggest 
a new and important angle from which 
educational practice should be studied. 
Valuable though it is, to examine single 
instances of teaching is not enough. It is 
important also to search for the un- 
planned learning that results from the 
aggregation of such instances throughout 
an entire course. For the aggregate, or 
whole, is far different from a mere sum 
of the parts. It was in the aggregate pri- 
marily, for instance, that the case method 
taught students to be narrowly legal in 
outlook. In our courses in economics, 
psychology, or physical science, to cite 
further examples, we have found that un- 
less special precautions are taken, as Our 
students become skilled in using the 
basic tools of the field to reach sound, 
analytical judgments, they tend more 
and more to assume that if they have 
made a sound economic, psychological, 
or physical analysis they have reached a 
sound, total conclusion, and to become 
increasingly blind to the fact that the 
answer which their analysis has given 
them is a partial one. They tend, in addi- 
tion, to develop the attitude that, if they 
Pay attention to objective information 
and quantitative data, they are realistic; 
and to fail to realize that what they thus 
call realism is based upon neglect of the 
great artistic and spiritual realities which 
make life significant. Their “realism” 
thus becomes a half-realism; and because 
of its very extensiveness such half- 
realism is a peculiarly pernicious form of 
half-truth. In nursing, where there is so 
much that is objective and yet where 
a merely objective relationship to the 
Patient is so coldly devastating, it is par- 
ticularly important that objective half- 
realism be corrected by the sensitive 
Wisdom of the heart. 

This experience at the professional 


level not only indicates the importance 
of examining the full effects on the stu- 
dent of the teaching of a course as a 
whole, and in doing so of being aware 
of what is the full spectrum of profes- 
sional qualities of mind and heart that the 
teaching should nurture, but indicates 
that a fourth quality should be added to 
those which I gave at the beginning of 
this discussion as constituting the essence 
of professional thinking. If thinking is to 
be professional, it not only must use 
knowledge organized about fundamental 
principles, be both disciplined and self- 
reliant, and extend beyond the direct 
reach of existing knowledge or the exact 
manipulation of existing techniques, but 
it must relate to the right question. For 
thinking to be professional, it must seek 
to answer the broad question, “What, all 
things considered, subjective as well as 
objective—things pertaining to the wis- 
dom of the heart as well as to the wisdom 
of the mind, things which the thinker 
should do as well as things which he 
should get others to do—what, all these 
things considered, should be done?” This 
is as important a characteristic of profes- 
sional thinking as the other three. Again, 
I wonder if this point does not have a 
special significance in nursing education 
because of the central position of the 
nurse in seeing day in and day out the 
whole problem of her patient, and be- 
cause as the technical requirements of 
nursing increase, it puts the professional 
nurse under new temptations to become 
the nurse technician who asks the narrow 
question, “How can I do my stuff?” 

To examine all that is being taught in 
a course as a whole and how this affects 
the process of learning has value from 
another angle. A course, like a fruit tree, 
is a growing thing. Unless it is frequently 

runed, it is likely to develop suckers 
which divert the sap from reaching and 
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maturing the fruit which the students 
should get. Teaching, especially if cre- 
ative, tends to sprout branches of addi- 
tional information or technique, now 
here, now there. While each may be use- 
ful in itself, together they become suck- 
ers and exert a strangulating force upon 
the fruit by leaving inadequate time for 
the slow process of good learning. Since 
there is rarely time in any course for the 
teacher to teach all that he desires to im- 
part, even a good teacher, as new ma- 
terial crowds in upon his courses, is likely 
to cut corners by substituting his own 
activity for what should be the students’ 
activity. Regardless of the excellence of 
the method used or the amount of 
ground covered, insofar as the teacher 
substitutes the easy task of himself per- 
forming the process of learning, for the 
difficult one of getting the students to 
do the independent thinking and to feel 
and endure the stress by which alone 
they can develop the skills and habits of 
self-reliant thought, he is substituting 
empty motions of teaching for the proc- 
ess of good teaching itself. 

I know of no Way to eliminate either 
excessive content growth or em 
teaching motions except by using the 
same process of full examination of all 


ching and all that 
ng of which I have 
S connection, how- 


etely distinct from 
doing, and on this 
to avoid using the 
noun in describing 
For if, in describing 


course, the teacher 
says “we,” the actual learning process 


the student goes through in the course 
and indeed the extent to which the 
teacher is Substituting his activity for 
that of his students, is Concealed under 


account meticulously 


first person plural pro 
what a course is like. 


the seductive impression of undifferen 
tiated cooperation. 

Finally, co look at all that a course E 
curriculum as a whole causes a student is 
learn, serves to make clear that we s 
always time to teach by the slow S "Pi 
involved in self-reliant, pea 
learning. For while each step is a is 
the students’ education as a who ition 
rapid. In the first place, the Sd H 
at one level of fundamental ia 3 
and good learning habits prear, P o 
ments both the speed and the qua a= 
learning at a higher level. In the college 
place, if the student acquires in har 
the basis in knowledge, skill, and ing 
acter for effective independent learn 4 
thereafter, the knowledge at his pa en 
mand will not be limited to what he nen 
knows. Instead, he will possess ‘eae y 
knowledge far more extensive than ol 
effort to cover as much ground as Pid 
sible by swifter cramming methods ait 
give him. This makes possible the Pi ass 
ing out of much of the customary uses 
of particularized knowledge that my to 
teachers to say that there is so come’ by 
teach that there is only time to teac ott? 
the swift, superficial method of mem 
zation. 

The cases I have cited, ranging pee 
do from primary to professional e aed 
tion, taken together indicate how p 
versal are the fundamental problems p 
principles of education. At every edu in 
tional level, method is important the 
teaching, but it is important only a a 
way that a skeleton is important Syet 
living organism. The flesh which B he 
this skeleton power is the practice 0 vith 
teacher. Hence, in any field and Y ach 
many methods, it is possible so to te ing 
aS to provide the students with er ch 
experiences that have the qualities w: Aer 
make education professional. In of es 
that teaching may have these qualities» 
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however, it is of critical importance in 
planning a course or in seeking to im- 
prove its teaching, to examine the actual 
teaching practice and what it is doing to 
the student. For only by knowing what 
the actual teaching will be can we plan 
a course well and only by knowing all 
that the actual teaching in an existing 
Course is causing the students to learn 
can we make it better. Since many of the 
Most important things that students learn 
in professional courses as well as in 
others are far from apparent, in exam- 
ining teaching practice in a professional 
school one must “keep on looking” past 
the learning that is planned to that which 
is not planned, past what is taught to 
what one has failed to teach and, above 
all, past the factual and the technical to 
the ways of thought, the attitudes, the 
desires, and the character which the stu- 
dents form. 

Teaching is not a science but an art, 
and regardless of method, technique, or 
Measurements, can be good only if the 
teacher has insight and inspiration and 
the capacity for ruthless critical exam- 
nation of his work that true art requires 
erea artist. In practicing this art, the 
ofh er must never forget that the value 
it en aig does not consist in what 
= n es the student to do at the end of 

ourse, but in how it will influence 


his growth and learning in the future. 
With professional education this means 
that the essential task of the teacher is 
to help the student acquire root wisdom 
and root habits of mind, character, and 
spirit which will enable him to grow in 
disciplined, self-reliant, and socially re- 
sponsible power, both intellectual and 
moral. 

It is my belief that nursing is at a 
turning point in its development. Its 
requirements are changing so fast that 
its future will lie in the hands of the 
students who are being taught now. 
Whether or not they will make nursing 
professional will depend largely upon 
whether or not nursing education is 
professional, and this will depend upon 
its teachers. If nursing educators recog- 
nize that at every level and in every sub- 
ject the moral power, the sense of values, 
the habits of mind and heart of every 
student are being developed, and nothing 
else that is being taught is as important 
as this; if nursing educators teach so that 
students, in gaining fundamental knowl- 
edge of the mind and heart, learn to use 
it with disciplined intelligence and mod- 
est self-reliance to answer truly profes- 
sional questions that comprehend the 
whole problem of the patient, there is 
no question in my mind as to the future 
of professional nursing. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Turee of the six books chosen to be pub- 
lished next spring in the N. E. A. Journal 
as outstanding educational books in the field 
of “Educational Theory and Practice” for 
the year 1950, were written by members of 
the department. They are The American 
Tradition in Religion and Education by 
Professor R, Freeman Butts; Education and 
Morals by Professor John L. Childs; and 
The Improvement of Practical Intelligence 
by Professor R. Bruce Raup. 


Proressor Robert King Hall taught com- 
parative education during the Michaelmas 
term at Oxford University in England. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue College was represented by Professor 
Will French at the Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
October 8, 9, and 10. 


Proressors Paul Essert and Ralph Spence 
held a one-day planning conference on De- 
cember 17 with representatives from five 
communities in New York and Virginia. 
These representatives were superintendents 
of’ schools who are interested in planning 
the summer 1952 work conference for teams 
of professional and lay representatives, 


GUIDANCE 


Tue board of directors of the amera 
Heart Association has appointed proren 
Kenneth F. Herrold to a special comm! 

on education. 


s 
Tue Texas State Department of Health m 
invited Professor Herrold to participa a 
the annual week-long conference tor ig 
partment officers and public health nu 
supervisors at Austin, January ee een 
purpose is to facilitate cooperation be © the 
public and private health agencies 4 a 
administrative level and to improve rac- 
personnel administration policies and F nia 
tices within local health units and = ad- 
the larger program of public healt! 
ministration in the State of Texas. 


Division II 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


: n 
Tue department recently published pe 
illustrated brochure describing its prO for 
leading to the Master of Arts degree ro- 
graduates of liberal arts colleges. This T 
gram is designed to prepare persons : ers 
out professional experience to be Lats st 
in nursery schools, kindergartens, 2 g cate 
grades, or educational workers in chil suc 
centers. Major aspects of the program, sors! 
as individual counseling by profes e 
classroom and workshop experience a det 
college, and contact with children U ed 
supervision in field situations, are fea! che 
in the brochure. The program is aoe g 
supervision of Professors Emma D. S 

and Kenneth D. Wann. 
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Tue final session of the Institute on the 
4 R’s was held at the College on December 
5. Professor Marcella R. Lawler was chair- 
man. Professors Jean Betzner, Roma Gans, 
Anne S. McKillop, Howard Fehr, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Margaret Lindsey, and Phil 
Lange and Drs. Eloise B. Cason and 
Edward S. Fulcomer served as consultants. 
These consultants, who worked with the 
eight teams of teachers who attended the 
Institute, are scheduled to continue their 
work with the teams in their respective 
schools on two or three more occasions in 
the next few months. 


On November 30, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins addressed two sections at meet- 
ings of the Ohio Education Association. 
His first talk, delivered to the art section 
in Columbus, was titled, “The Place of 
the Arts in Modern Education.” The second 
speech, delivered in Canton to music educa- 
tors, was titled “Growth.” 


Proressor Hopkins went to the Tower Hill 
School in Wilmington, Delaware on De- 
cember 6, to address the Pre-School As- 
sociation on the subject “How Children 
Learn,” 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Senior author of the new college textbook, 
World Economic Geography, is Professor 
George T. Renner. This book, which was 
published recently by T- Y. Crowell of 
New York, is a radical departure from the 
general pattern of its predecessors and is 
expected to modify drastically the usual 
teaching approach to the subject. Junior 
co-authors are Professor Loyal Durand, Jr- 
of the University of Tennessee and Pro- 
fessors C. Langdon White and Weldon B 
Gibson of Stanford University. 


A study of the professional life and con- 
tributions to geographic education © 
Richard Elwood Dodge, one-time professor 
of geography at the College, has just been 
completed by Mr. Paul F. Griffin. 


A fluorescent light table for cartographic 
reproduction and copying has been ac- 
quired and installed by the geography sec- 
tion of the department. 


On November 22, 23, and 24, Professor 
Renner attended the annual meetings of the 
National Council of Georgraphy Teachers 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 


MATHEMATICS 


Emerging Practices in the Teaching of 
Secondary School Mathematics is the title 
of the 22nd Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics. Professor 
John R. Clark is the editor. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
Professor Lennox Gray was elected presi- 
dent. His post in the Council prior to that 
time was as first vice-president. 


“Some American Opinions on Study in 
France” is the title of an article by Professor 
Daniel Girard which appears in the January 
issue of the News Bulletin of the Institute 
of International Education. The article is 
a condensed treatment of some of the most 
significant findings Professor Girard made 
while in France during the 1950-51 
academic year. 


Proressor Aileen Kitchin gave an address 
at the Pingry School in Elizabeth, N. J., on 
the topic “The New Grammar Instruc- 
tion.” Teachers from public and private 
schools throughout the Elizabeth area at- 
tended the meeting. 


Ar a meeting of the Foreign Language 
Teachers’ Association of Newark on De- 
cember 5, Professor Girard spoke on “New 
Techniques and Methods in the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages.” 
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ProcraM coordinator of Horizons, the new 
television series which features faculty 
members and students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is Professor Louis Forsdale. It is 
presented at 6 P. mM. Sundays, over Channel 
7, in New. York. The programs emphasize 
the future—the future of teaching, the 
future of civil liberties, and so on—and is 
produced as a public service by the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the Columbia University Communica- 
tion Materials Center. 

The series is under the supervision of 
Erik Barnouw, editor of the Center, and 
John W. Pacey, ABC Public Affairs Di- 
rector. As program coordinator, Professor 
Forsdale works in advance of the program 
with students and speakers on such matters 
as content, time checking, and preparation 
of visual materials. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Raymond Burrow. 
pointed associate national chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Committee for the Music 
Educators National Conference, in charge 
of the national sub-committee on utilization 
of audio-visual equipment in music educa- 
tion. His duties will commence with the 
Preparation of a meeting at a March session 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. 


s has been ap- 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Laura W, Drummond has been 
elected chairman of the colleges and uni- 
versities department of the American Home 
Economics Association. She is also the 


chairman of the program of work commit- 
tee for that department, 


Proressor Drummond served on the pro- 
gram of the thirty-sixth annual professional 
conference held by the State Education 
Department at Lake Placid from October 7 
to 10. The discussion centered around the 
topics “Needs of Teachers in Fostering 
Mental Health Through Home Economies” 


and “Suggestions for Meeting Needs of 
Teachers.” 


A ork 
NEw Ly elected director of the New ot 
State Restaurant Association is Pro 
Neva Henrietta Radell. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue American Chapter of the Internation 
Society for Business Education has A 
re-elected Professor Hamden L. en the 
for a two-year term as president O 
society. 


Proressor Forkner recently cormpleted 
report for the Bergen County Boar don 
Vocational Education on the organiza cé 
administration, curriculum, and guam 
program for the new vocational n 
that is to open in Bergen County in Sep 
ber, 1952. 


Dr. John L. Rowe has been appointed 
associate editor for the 1953 Business f the 
cation Yearbook, a joint publication © an 
National Business Teachers Association jon. 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associati 


HEALTH EDUCATION ANU 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Clifford Lee Brownell is p 
man of a joint committee of the rer s 
Association of Secondary-School P. og Pi 
and American Association for Hea re- 
Physical Education, and Recreation to Pipe 
pare materials for a special issue of de 
Bulletin. The published materials will jca 
with problems in health education, pie 
education, and recreation of mutual 4 to 
cern to secondary-school principals ir the 
personnel employed in one or more © 
three related fields. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


C. 
A survey will be conducted hy DE a 
Potts, part-time instructor in the dep 
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ment and educational consultant of the 
American Foundation for the Blind, to de- 
termine the adequacy of provisions for the 
education and training of blind Negroes. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A grant of $22,000 was received for the 
first year of a five-year cooperative research 
Project in junior-college education for 
nursing, 


Proressor Bernice E. Anderson acted as 2 
consultant on legislation for the American 
Nurses Association to the West Virginia 
State Nurses Association on October 4. She 
is chairman of the Association's standing 
committee on legislation. 


On October 24, Professor Anderson spoke 
at the annual meeting of New Jersey State 
League of Nursing Education in Asbury 
Park. Her topic was “Educational Oppo! 
tunities for New Jersey Nurses.” 


Citizenship Education Project 


Project staff members have published sev- 
eral articles in educational journals. They 
are as follows: 

“They May Know English, But Are They 
Ready to Teach It?,” Professor George 
Murphy, December, 1951, The Journal of 
Teacher Education; 

“Citizenship Education in the English 
Program,” Mr. David Hume, December, 
1951, English Journal; z ; 

“School Administrators and Citizenship 
Education,” Professor Edward S. Evenden, 
October, 1951, The Teachers College 


Journal, published by Indiana State Teach- 


Corman, December, 1951» © ducal 
“The Citizenship Education Project, Dr. 
Allen Felix and Mr. Willis Griffin, Decem- 


ber, 1951, Phi Delta Kappan. 


Tue Project is now making available to 
schools, civic groups, industrial organiza- 
tions, and others the Hours on Freedom 
which they prepared for use in the armed 
forces. These materials may be purchased 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abalan, Theresa M., teacher of music, Sul- 
phur Springs School, Tampa, Fla. 

Abrams, John, Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics and social studies, Jane Addams 
Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Aldrich, Eleonora L. (A.M. 1951), director 
of public health nursing, Mobile County Board 
of Health, Mobile, Ala. 


Anderson, John M. (A.M. 1943), chairman, 
department of music, Panola County Junior 
College, Carthage, Tex. 

Armstrong, Helen, executive director of cen- 
tral registration, YWCA, Detroit, Mich. 


Baasch, Lucile G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science, Public School No. 2, Ridgefield, N. J- 


Baird, Josiah L. M. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in ceramics and art education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Baisley, Robert W. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in piano, Neighborhood Music School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Barker, Oscar R. E. (A.M. 1950), assistant 

rofessor of mathematics, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Barry, William J., occupational therapist, 
Augusta State Hospital, Augusta, Me. 


Bartley, Catharine Dunkle (A.M. 1947), 
nursery school teacher, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Day School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Biglow, Frank H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Willoughby, O. 


Bird, Minnette (B.S. 1948), assistant director 
of nursing education, Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ce of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in 
the allied schools o Columbia University who has car- 
ried twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 
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Boraas, Harold (A.M. 1925), professor of 
education, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebr. 


Borges, Frederic W. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N} J. 


Bosscher, Gertrude (M.S. 1950), therapeutic 
dietitian, Rochester General Hospital, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Bowlby, Marguerite E. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in remedial reading, Public Schools, Linden- 
hurst, N. Y. 


Bradas, James K. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, Copiague Union School, Copiague, N. Y. 


Breda, Egidio S., instructor in industrial art, 
Public Schools, Cranford, N. J. 


Brody, Jack N., teacher of fifth grade, Public 
Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Brown, Henry Adams (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of sixth and seventh grades, Shubert School, 
Baldwin, N. Y. 


Burrington, Horace C. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of chemistry and physics, Haverling High 
School, Bath, N. Y. a ‘ 

Cavallaro, Alfonso (A.M. 1941), instructor 


in music, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, N. Y. 


Cesare, Anthony (A.M. 1950), paaie prin- 
e 


cipal, William Nitki School, Mount C mens, 
Mich. 


Cochran, Mary, instructor in nutrition and 


home management, Bennett Junior College, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 


Collins, Elizabeth N., instructor in foods, 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa, 


Colson, Chester E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Devotion School, Brookline, Mass, 


Curran, Phoebe Elinor (B.S. 1949), teacher 
of four-year-olds, Agnes Russell Center, Teach- 
a eee Columbia University, New York, 


Dacher, Abraham, teacher of fifth 
Public School No. 177, New York, N. Y> 


Dahlin, Walter O. (A.M. 
division of fine arts, Adam 
Alamosa, Colo. 


Daley, William P. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Towa. i 


1949), chairman, 
s State College, 


Danforth, David Wallace, head, department 
of science, Mancos Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 6, Mancos, Colo, 


Davenport, Leonard S. (A.M. 1930), instruc- 
tor in science, Roselyn Schools, District No. 3 
North Hempstead, N. Y. 


Davis, Marian V., instructor in art, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Davis, Renee Adele, teacher of four-year- 
olds, Hansel and Gretel Nursery School, New 
York, N. Y. 


; or 

Davis, Ruth Eleanor (A.M. 1951), instructo 

in foods and clothing, University of Wisconsin 
High School, Madison, Wis. 


jstant 

Davison, Margaret Jean (A.M. 1937), assist 1, 

teacher, Riverside Church Nursery Schoo 
New York, N. Y. 


Donaldson, Mary Katherine, teacher of ae 
and sixth grades, Primary School, Shirley 
ter, Mass. 


; f 

Dorce, Eugenie R, (A.M. 1945), director © 

home economics department, Barber-Scot!# 
College, Concord, N. C. 


of 

Dunbar, Henry E., Jr. (A.M. 1917), teacher ©, 

science and pe ih coach, Lake Wort 
High School, Lake Worth, Fla. 


Dunne, Lina Rubright (A.M. 1945), te 
of mathematics, Mt. Hebron Junior 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Dunston, Anne, supervisor of vocal M 
Cleves-No, Bend District, Cleves, Ohio. 


f 
Epstein, Charlotte B. (A.M. 1951), teacher o 
second grade, Woodrow Wilson School, E 
beth, N. J. 


— d 
Esher, Frederick N., master in scien Jes 

mathematics, The Gow School, South Wa 
kY 


acher 
High 


usic, 


, Fallon, John V., teacher of sixth grade, asr 
tin Elementary School, Corpus Christi, Tes 
Farned, V, E., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teaching pit 


cipal, Third Air Force Dependents School, OX 
ford, England, 


Feinzeig, Sorelle (A.M. 1951), teacher of 9% 
Public Schools, Matawan, N. J. 


Fisher, John J. (Ed.D. 1949), professor of si 


ology and dean of men, State Teachers 
lege, Lowell, Mass. 

Fleming, Alice F. (A.M. 1951), kindergarte" 
teacher, Public School No. 6, Yonkers, N. Y- 


Freeman, Sophie (A.M. 1942), teacher of m 
medial reading, Public Schools, Arlington, 


„Fryer, Gideon W., assistant professor l 
cial research, University of Tennessee, SC 
of Social Work, Nashville, Tenn. 


Garfield, William E., teacher of social studie® 
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Henry C. Conrad High School, Woodcrest, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Gilliam, Dorothy Pillot, school nurse, Board 
of Education, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Gilroy, Mary Patricia (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of speech correction, Public Schools, District 
No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 


_Glenday, David (A.M. 1951), teacher of so- 
cial studies, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Goss, Robert C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of social 
studies and guidance counselor, Middleburg 
Central School, Middleburg, N. Y. 


Graves, Elizabeth E., teacher of sixth grade, 
Public Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Griffin, Annabelle Wig (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of vocal music, Swanson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


Griffin, Henry, teacher of third grade, Public 
Schools, Lewes, Del. 


Grote, Elsie C. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ington, Me. 

Gunderson, Ralph E. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of eighth grade, Arlington High School, Arl- 
ington, Wash. 

Hartsell, O. M, (Ed.D. 1951), instructor in 


sate, Montana State University, Missoula, 
ont, 


_ Hatgil, Paul (A.M. 1951), instructor in ceram- 
ics, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Hawkins, Robert Vernon (Ed.D. 1950), aS- 
sociate professor of music, Western State Col- 
lege of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo. 

Helfant, Kenneth G. (Ph.D. 1951), research 
assistant and part-time instructor in child de- 
velopment, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Holcombe, Lee, instructor in social studies, 
Westlake School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Houston, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of clothing and textiles, Beaver Col- 
ege, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Tams, Victor L. (A.M. 1944), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Keene, N. 

Taricci, Italo S. (A.M. 1951), band director, 
Pearl River Junior College, Poplarville, Miss. 

Jackowski, Arthur, teacher of sixth grade, 
Campbell School, South Rover, N. J. 


Jackowski, Edward, teacher of special oppor- 
py class, Columbus School No. 8, Garfield, 


Jeffery, Zella ( A.M. 1932), metropolitan co- 
ordinator, Y.W.C.A., Detroit, Mich. 


Johnson, Harold Leroy (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of eighth grade, McKinley School, Redwood 
City, Calif. 

Johnson, Jean J. (A.M. 1949), supervisor of 
elementary art, Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction, Miami, Fla. 

Joice, Mariana, acting pediatric supervisor, 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

Jordalen, Marion, consultant in music, Sacra- 
mento County, Sacramento, Calif. 


Kahn, Kenneth, teacher of English and so- 
cial studies, West Babylon School, Babylon, 
N.Y. 

Kessler, Max (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics and science, Junior High School No. 
171, New York, N. Y. 

Knox, Josephine H. (A.M. 1951), school 
nurse, Horace C. Hurlbutt Junior School, Wes- 
ton, Conn. 

Koski, Edward A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, West Hartford, Conn. 


Koury, Rose Eleanor (A.M. 1948), general 
elementary helping teacher, Public Schools, 
Arlington, Va. 

Krevitsky, Nathan (A.M. 1947), associate pro- 
fessor of art, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Krust, Marie, instructor in music, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ae 
Kuhn, Marylou (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Kukic, Anna (A.M, 1951), instructor in foods 
and nutrition, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linn, Nora H. (A.M. 1941), head teacher of 
five-year-olds, Lexington Child Care Center, 
New York, N. Y. : 

Lioy, Fedela, teacher of elementary school 
subjects, Collegiate School for Boys, New York, 
IN; X. 

Loomer, Gifford C. (A.M. 1947), assistant 

rofessor of art, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Il. 

Maricle, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1939), kinder- 
garten teacher, Maple Street School, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. A 

Marrapese, Albert A. (A.M. 1950), district 
consultant in art, Third Supervisory District, 
Rensselaer County, N. Y. 

McDermott, Edward Joseph (AM. 1951), 
teacher of seventh grade, Fairhaven High 
Schools Addition, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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McMenamin, James H., Jr. (Ed.D. 1950), 
assistant professor of art, Sacramento College, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Mewha, Priscilla Alden (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Bethel Township Public Schools, 
Boothwyn, Pa. 


Miles, Lillian M., teacher of mathematics, The 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Montague, Patsy (A.M. 1946), educational 
supervisor, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mortimer, Burton H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Central High School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Mould, Lillian (A.M. 1944), clinical psy- 
chologist interne, Central New Jersey Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Red Bank, N. J. 


Moulton, Verna (A.M. 1944), assistant pro- 
fessor of textiles and art, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Mylchreest, Ann (A.M. 1951), head teacher 
of four-year-olds, The Home School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Norian, Alice K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fourth grade, Stewart Elementary School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Olsen, Edward G. (Ed.D. 1937), educational 
director, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Chicago, Ill. 


Orshan, Fred (A.M. 1951), teacher of fifth 
grade, West Babylon Elementary School, West 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Outlaw, Simon S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


arts and crafts, Public School No. 99, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pettenati, Waldo V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


social studies, Hinsdale Central School, Hins- 
dale, N. Y. 


Pirscenok, Anna (A.M. 1951), director of 
nursing, Montgomery Hospital, Norristown, Pa. 


_ Pollack, Stanley M. (A.M, 1947), instructor 
in ai r arylang State Teachers College, Tow- 
son, Md. 


Popkin, Roslyn (A.M. 1951), nursery school 


director, Valencia Nursery School, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Ragland, Ernest H. (A.M. 1949), superin- 
tendent of schools, District No. 411, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 


Reiger, Edith Eleanor (B.S. 1948), public 
health nurse, Dutchess County Department of 
Public Health, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Reppeteaux, John D., instructor in art, 
Senior High School, Port Washington, N, Y. 


Richardson, Thomas Henry (Ed. D. ah 
educational advisor, 7503rd Air Sapport ire 
of Third Air Force, Brize Norton, Oxfordshire 
England. 


‘ er- 
Ridenour, Virginia Smith (A.M. 1949), SUP 
visor of vocal music, City Schools, Harrisburg» 

I. 


f 
Robbins, John V. (A.M. 1946), CRE te 
music, Central Valley School District, OPP 
tunity, Wash. 


istant 

Robertson, John W. (A.M, 1946), assistam 

professor of art, Miami University, Oxfores 
Ohio. 


. . isor of 
Rousseau, Marie, assistant state supet a 
home economics, Arizona State Departm 
Education, Phoenix, Ariz. 


r 
Scarangello, Anthony (A.M. 1950), tetea 
of social studies and English, Smithtown 
School, Smithtown, N. Y. 


d 
Schjang, Myrtle A. C. (A.M. 1948), her 
teacher of six-year-olds, Lexington 
Children’s Center, New York, N. Y. 


of 
Schoepfle, Irene L., assistant professor je 
music, San Francisco State College, San 
cisco, Calif. 


‘ in 
Schultz, Kenneth (A.M. 1950), instructor 
music, Shenandoah Conservatory, Dayton, 


f 
Sciarretta, Patrick J. (A.M. 1951), een 
fourth grade, Niagara Street School, Niag 
Falls, N. Y. 


; incipal 
Seals, Omar (A.M. 1950), teaching principa? 
Hop Bottom School, Hop Bottom, Pa. na” 
Segedin, Paul J. (A.M. 1950), band arig 
and counselor, Livingston High School, 
ingston, Calif. A 
e 
Serog, Hanna Lore (A.M. 1950), kindergart 


teacher, Virginia Day Nursery, New Your 
N. Y. 


art 
Sica, Marie L. (A.M. 1950), teacher Ea. 
and arithmetic, Grove School, Madison, 


, or 
Smathers, Elaine J. (A.M. 1951), instruct 
in music, Public Schools, Jamestown, N. Y. 


P in 
Spector, Irwin L. (A.M. 1943), instructor i 
physics, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. 


-sal 
nS Pencer, Edith L. (A.M. 1927), occupation? 
instructor in weaving and other crafts, Pilg 
State Hospital, West Brentwood, N. Y. 


sant 
„Stanley, Beatrice P. (A.M. 1951), ee 
director’ of nursing service, Strong Mem 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


Starkweather, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1933), op 
sistant professor of home economics, Ce 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
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Stephens, Harold William (A.M. 1944), head 
‘of department of mathematics, Millburn High 
School, Millburn, N. J. 


Stiles, Mary E. (A.M. 1950), kindergarten 
supervisor, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


NOY. 


_ Streepy, Mary Eckert (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in music, Bedford Junior High School, West- 
port, Conn. 


Tate, Barbara L. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
nursing, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Teitsworth, Dorothy N. (B.S. 1947); kinder- 
garten teacher, Parker School, Trenton, N. J. 


i Thompson, Mary A. (A.M. 1923), director, 
nternational Student Center, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tietjen, Charles H. (Ed.D. 1949), superin- 
aneng of schools, Public Schools, Malvern, 


ya Robert J., teacher of social studies, 
igh School, Manasquan, N. J. 
Townsend, Dorothy I. (A.M. 1950), first 
goce critic teacher, State Teachers College, 
nippensburg, Pa. 


n Turner, Elmer (A.M. 1949), administrative 
ssistant, Bell Aircraft Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


: Wade, Patricia, (A.M. 1948), instructor in 

art, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. 

mařainio, Anne Hilda (A.M. 1951), teacher of 

Mathematics, Marlborough Central School, 
arlborough, N. Y. 


Walker, Shirley A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weber, Harold Edward, teacher and super- 


visor of fine arts, Central Islip Union School, 
Central Islip, N. Y. 


Welding, Harriet A. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
art, Friends School, Wilmington, Del. 


Westerberg, Eleanor E. (A.M. 1946), mem- 
bership program director, Y.W.C.A.„ Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 

White, Howard O., supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Ramona, Kan. 

Wilkow, Murray (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
industrial arts, Public School No. 115, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Williams, Paul E. (A.M. 1938), professor of 
elementary education, Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Conn. 

Wilson, Robert J. (AM. 1941), education 
specialist, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Wilt, R. W. (A.M. 1947), principal, Lin- 
wood School, North Brunswick, N. J. 


Wilton, Eva (A.M. 1950), teacher of mentally 
retarded children, Association for Help of 
Retarded Children, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Young, Janet, teacher of mathematics, Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. 


Zoueff, Eleanor S., teacher of second ee 
Massapequa Avenue School, Massapequa, N. Y. 


Study Type of READING EXERCISES 
College Level 


By RUTH STRANG 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


teen thousand-word articles designed to 


give college students information about reading and study methods, and 


practice in reading efficiently. They may be used individually or in class 
groups. 
Students who are not members of spe 


selves, noting the time at which they b 
at which they finish. At the back of the book forms are provided on which 


can be kept a record of reading rate and comprehension, and comments on 
the student’s method. Paper bound, 8o¢ 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Columbia University, New York 


cial reading classes may teach them- 
egin reading the article and the time 


Teachers College, 


Student Councils for Our Times 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
By JOE SMITH, Ep.D. 


The purpose of this study is to give high school principals specific help in making 
the student council educationally more effective. 

The author analyzes the student council in terms of desirable educational 
goals, and offers stimulating suggestions for improvement. The status of the 
student council is described from analysis of the literature in this field for the 
ten years 1939-1949, supplemented by observational visits to selected high schools 
where councils operate. i bua 

Answers to four major questions are sought: What is current practice with 
respect to the student council? What would the ideal student council be like? 


What gaps exist between theory and practice? What steps hold promise of 


making the high school council more effective? s e 
This volume will be an important addition to the professional libraries of 
school administrators and teachers concerned with the student council. 

120 pages Cloth bound $2.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Do you need help on sex guidance?) 


This book is planned to help every school to deal with its own particular probiere = 
sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, how, wh on 
to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex activities, a eleed 
tion, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound in more an wid 
data, And there are 44 pages of up-to-date bibliographies and lists of teaching a 
fessional materials in sex education, f . m 
MT special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life ada 
and “family life education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of c 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 
By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior 
Specialist in Health Education, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . - + + 
Head of Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . in 
Chairman of National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life 
the Schools of the National Council on Family Relations, 


Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the propran atid 
1. A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, 
2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education 6 ee oe i 
3. The Evidence Mounts 1. Launching the Program ee ass 
4. Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing cl 
P — iscussion vid- 
Part II. Philosophy and Objectives 18. Techniques and Procedures of Individ 
5. The Scope of Sex Education ual Counselin tion 
6. The Basic Principles of Sex Education 19. Appraising a Program of Sex Educa 
7. Oplectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 
adolescent ials in Sex 
% Qpjectives in Sex Education for Ados Part V. Content and Materia 
lescent and Older Youth education Jementary 
age 20. The Contribution of the Ele 
Part III. Institutional Relationships School jch-School 
9. The School in Sex Education 21. The Contribution of the High- 
10. The Home in Sex Education Subjects 2 dure 
11. The Church in Sex ¥ducation 22. Illustrations of Integrative aed Rela- 
12, Community Resources in Sex Education 23. Courses in Marriage and Family 
5, r tions 
Part IV. Methods in Sex Education 24. The College and Sex Education 
13. Approaches to Sex Education 


25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


Net professional brice $3.60 


IN OR PUBLISHING Co. 207 Fourth Ave: 


New York 3 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE EDUCATION TEXTS? 


Philosophy of Education 
William H. Kilpatrick 


_ This is a monumental, original work which develops Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s own philosophy in a lucid, scholarly style. The book 
is divided into three parts which discuss philosophy of life, philos- 
ophy of the educative process, and a concluding overview. 


1951 —$4.75 


Principles & Practices of the 
Guidance Program 


Glenn E. Smith 


„An introduction to the “why”, the “how”, and the “what” of 
guidance services, this new text first traces the historical develop- 
ment of guidance and then discusses in detail the activities and 
services of the guidance program. 1951—$3-75 


Secondary Education, 2nd. Edition 
T. H. Briggs. P. Leonard, & J. Justman 


This edition of Dr. Briggs’ famous text discusses the impor- 
tance of interests in education, sums up some basic problems 
confronting secondary education and concludes with a view of 
secondary education in the years ahead. 1950—$4-65 


An Edueational Psychology of Learning 
J. W. Tilton 


For the advanced student of education, this new text explores 
the psychology of learning in terms of its broad significance to 
education. Theories of learning are grouped around specific 
issues rather than various schools of thought, and are consistently 
applied to practical problems of the educational system. 7952 


$3.50 a 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


Dline McGRAW-HILL Zooks 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Crarexce D. SAMFORD, Southern Illinois University, and EUGENE a 
University of Wyoming. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, Ready in Ma 


sa aohia ial 
A careful, thorough treatment which presents good samples of the ways in hion, ay 
studies should be taught, rather than merely describing methods and fechas: RT a er i 
helpful guide to student and „m-seryice teachers, this text treats such topics as the u k a 
adjustment, “One World Citizenship » Visual aids, current events, latest techniques o 
and testing, and the role of the supervisor and democratic procedures. 


BODY DYNAMICS 


ae -aw-Hill 
By Ereanor METHENY, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hi 


Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 225 pages 
$3.50 


J exe 
An elementary text on the fundamentals of efficient posture and movement and the aate ER A 
ercises in improving body efficiency. Practical and inspirational, the book develops the Pa HEY: 
maximum results with minimum effort in relation to the expenditure and conservation of € 


SECONDARY SCIENCE EDUCATION 


By HARRINGTON WELLs, University of California, Santa Barbara College: 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, Ready in March 


A unique text with emphasis on the intercorrelation of the science fields, this text provide’ a 
functional “job analysis” in terms „of philosophy of approach, procedure, and content, pi ance 
reliable up-to-date source of teaching aids. Complementing the author's Elementary 


A é 3 : he 
Education, this book completes the survey of Science education as a specialized field below t 
college level. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
New 3rd Edition 


By Arruur C. Bininc, Universit 


y of Pennsylvania, and Davin H. BINING, 
Principal, Ridley Park High Scho 


ol. In press 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nod STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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William Heard Kilpatrick: 


Teacher and Democratic Statesman 
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O` Saturday evening, November 17, cation.” As John Dewey has recently 
more than a thousand educational stated, “. . . in the best sense of the words, 


and civic leaders gathered at a dinner in progressive education and the work of 


the grand ballroom of the Hotel Commo- Dr. Kilpatrick are virtually synony- 
dore in New York to celebrate the eight- mous.” 
ieth birthday of Dr. William H. Kilpat- This number of Tue Recorp contains 


tick, Representatives of many different all of the talks given at the birthday cele- 
fields of public activity joined in this bration, including the response by Dr. 
tribute to one of the great teachers of Kilpatrick. It is significant that official 
our period—a man who, during his representatives of the major professional 
twenty-five years of service at Teachers educational organizations—The World 
College, had communicated a dynamic Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
Conception of democratic education to The National Education Association, The 
the more than thirty-five thousand teach- American Association of School Adminis- 
ers enrolled in his classes. A celebration trators, The American Federation of 
of the life and work of Dr. Kilpatrick Teachers, and the American Education 
necessarily becomes more than a purely Fellowship—shared in the program. 
personal affair, for his name is indissolu- All of these leaders stressed the im- 
bly associated with a movement in edu- portance of the contribution he has made 
Cation variously known as the “project to the causes which they are seeking to 
method,” the “activity curriculum,” the advance. It is now clear that the demo- 
“new education,” and “progressive edu- cratic interpretation of education which 
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Dr. Kilpatrick has developed is so funda- 
mental in character that no single educa- 
tional organization can pretend to be the 
unique embodiment of it. o. 

The philosophy which is characteristic 
of Dr. Kilpatrick has a functional theory 
of mind. It believes that thought prop- 
erly completes itself in action. It is “ex- 
perimental” in that it believes the first 
commandment in intellectual affairs is 
to learn “to think in terms of action and 
in terms of those acts whose conse- 
quences will expand, revise, test, your 
ideas and theories.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick has lived the philosophy 
which he has taught. As the papers read 
at the eightieth birthday celebration make 
manifest, his work has many dimensions 
and has been attended by solid results in 
the schools of the United States and of 
many other countries. He early perceived 
that a child is a person, and that in the 
ethic of democracy a person is a being 
who is to be treated as an end and never 
merely as a means. Accepting this basic 
moral principle, he has worked to create 
a school which would have no good other 
than the growth of actual children, and 
which would view all else as means for 
the promotion of this growth. He recog- 
nized that fundamental to all of the vari- 
ous kinds of human growth is growth of 
mind, and by growth of mind he has 
meant growth in capacity for reflective 
thought. This concern for a school 
which would develop resourceful human 
beings possessed of the capacity for re- 
flective conduct, led him to the project 
method and to the functional curricu- 
lum in which children would have op- 
portunity to engage in “wholehearted 
purposeful activities.” 

But as Dr. Dewey recently wrote, 
“. . . progressive education in the sense in 
which it properly applies to the work 
of Dr. Kilpatrick implies direction; and 


direction implies foresight and plan- 
ning.” It does not primarily denote 
“methods on the part of the teacher 
which are marked chiefly by following 
the immediate and spontaneous geny” 
ties of children in the schoolroom. On 
the contrary, “progressive education a 
volves foresight and planning, which > 
turn require some principles of orga 
zation. This does not mean that a fixe 
goal must be set up, but that there i 
be a point of view from which to selec 
materials and arrange them in some kin 
of order.” fis 
One thing the eightieth birthday E E 
bration makes abundantly ‘clear 3 ya 
the educational ideas of Dr. Kilpatric® 
have had a profound influence in rr 
ing the purposes and the program of t . 
school. As so many of the speakers em 
phasized, children in our country, an 
in many other lands, are today bane 
a happier, a more purposeful, and 4 ani 
productive experience in school beca 
of his emphasis on education 10 Tife 
through experience in meaningful A 
situations. Undoubtedly many proble he 
remain to be solved—particularly in je 
programs of the secondary schools— a 
the value of the experience curriculum 
as a principle of orientation has be a 
demonstrated in actual school practi 
For this we owe much to the work a 
Dr. Kilpatrick and the many reac 
and parents who have cooperated Tie 
him in the magnificent effort to ME 
the process of schooling a process Er 
rich and satisfying growth through act 
living. , 
Today, the “new” education is pe 
ject to much criticism. We live in a 1! a 
of trouble and insecurity, and there * 
tendency on the part of some tO re 
critical of all that marks a mer 
from traditional ideas and practices. 


T jti- 
should not be indifferent to these Ct 


ub- 
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cisms, for some of them undoubtedly 
reflect values which have not as yet been 
adequately provided for in the functional 
programs of our schools. On the other 
hand, we should not exaggerate the ex- 
tent of these criticisms or ignore the 
ulterior purposes which lead certain 
predatory groups to exploit these edu- 
cational attacks. All of those in direct 
touch with the planning of the Kilpatrick 
birthday dinner were deeply impressed 
by the quiet but solid support his educa- 
tional purposes enjoy among both teach- 
ers and parents at the present time. 
Many now understand that the new 
education is not simply a novel peda- 
gogical device, but that it does involve a 
new educational outlook which, in turn, 
is grounded in a democratic life philoso- 
phy. Unquestionably this democratic life 
philosophy is in conflict with authori- 
tarian imposition of doctrines through 
Processes of emotional conditioning, 
whether this be undertaken by secular 
or by ecclesiastical authorities. But it 
vas encouraging to note the many re- 
ligious leaders who were eager to asso- 
ciate themselves with this celebration of 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s birthday and the pattern 
of education to which he has devoted his 
life. Many of these religious leaders share 
the conviction that religion, as well as 
education, must undergo change if it is 
to be brought into harmony with the 
values of the scientific mode of thought 
and the democratic way of life. They 
would endorse the view of the late Dr. 
George A. Coe that “selection through 
discriminating judgment, forethought 
and planning; fitting means to ends; 
carrying a planned activity through; 
judging the product and one’s self by 
Means of it, and thus making ready for 
further self-guided action” are the es- 
sence of the project method. And “pur- 
posing, in this full sense and range, 1S 


nothing less than the process—and it 
alone contains the generative force— 
whereby one comes to one’s self as a 
person. Used collectively, it is the 
democratic process.” 

Although the heart of Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
life interest has been education, he has 
all along perceived that education is not 
carried on in a social vacuum, and that 
human growth must be defined in terms 
of the life of the community in which 
the child is to live. It is this social con- 
ception that has undergirded his empha- 
sis on education in and for democracy, 
for democracy, as he conceives it, is an 
attempt to organize a community in 
which respect for each human personality 
will be the governing principle and 
moral end. His concern with the wel- 
fare and development of the young has 
therefore caused him to take an active 
interest in those aspects of the life of the 
community which have direct bearing 
on the life of the young. In other words, 
his commitment to democratic values in 
education progressively involved Dr. 
Kilpatrick in various organized public 
movements to secure a more democratic 
community. 

The fact that he was an educator con- 
cerned with the welfare of all of our 
children gave increased authority to what 
he had to say about the harmful effects 
of certain of our established social, eco- 
nomic, racial, and religious practices. He 
saw the disastrous physical and spiritual 
effects of unemployment in the families 
of school children, and he was moved to 
advocate a planning, full-employment 
economy. Observing the harmful conse- 
quences in the lives of the young of our 
historic patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination, he became an active worker 
with minority racial and religious groups 
which were seeking to make equality of 
opportunity and treatment an operating 
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American practice not a mere phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence. One 
of the most moving speeches given at 
the eightieth birthday celebration was 
that of Lester Granger, executive di- 
rector of the National Urban League. 
He spoke of the wise and courageous 
cooperation that various groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colored peo- 
ple had had from Dr. Kilpatrick. 
Recognizing that a free education in- 
volves freedom to inquire, to criticize, 
and to publish, Dr. Kilpatrick has 
throughout his life been opposed to eco- 
nomic, patriotic, and religious pressure 
groups which have sought to make our 
schools “safe” by abridging these ele- 
mental procedures of a free society. For 
many years he was a member of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Al- 
though often in cooperation with pri- 
vate, progressive schools, Dr. Kilpatrick 
has been a steadfast supporter of the 
free, tax-supported common school. He 
considers it one of the major institu- 
tions of American democracy, and he has 
been in the thick of the struggle to get 
adequate financial support for public 
education, and to provide public school 
teachers with the security required to 
carry on their intellectual functions. 
Dr. Kilpatrick has long believed in 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state. He was one of the founders 
of the Institute for Church and State. 
He has consistently opposed all efforts 
of religious organizations to use the 
schools and the coercive powers of gov- 
ernment to advance sectarian interests. 
He shares the faith of many liberal 
thinkers that spiritual religion will pros- 
per only in a community which sup- 


ports untrammeled inquiry, and he has 
confidence that man’s religious senti- 
ments are so deeply grounded that they 
can adjust to whatever knowledge ae 
develops. He has given much thoug i 
and time to those religious sagen 
which are seeking to integrate ideal i 
jects of allegiance with the disinterest 
ursuit of truth. 
p One of the interesting features of the 
birthday dinner was the large number 
of officers and members of the organ- 
ized labor movement in attendance. et 
count Dr. Kilpatrick a mature frien a 
the workers’ movement, they have ben Š 
fitted from his advice in their programe 
of workers’ education, and they Tai 
that the quality of the education Pa 
vided in our public schools is a ma vid 
of crucial importance for them. viet 
Dubinsky, president of the Intera o 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, an he 
member of the Executive Council of t 
American Federation of Labor, ee a 
the high regard the labor movement “al 
for the work of Dr. Kilpatrick and a 
that his teaching had done to bridge i 
gap between men of learning and M! 
of labor.” the 
Speaking as an immigrant and for ist 
immigrants “who are Americans e 
choice and not by birth,” he genlar” 
that Dr. Kilpatrick had done “much ke 
extend free public education—to pe 
it available and meaningful for i 
people and immigrants—and that aon 
working people and immigrants” W A 
happy to be able to join with others 
honoring him for what he had gone. a 
am confident that no greeting COY i 
have meant more to Dr. Kilpatrick a 
this sincere tribute from one of Amer 
ca’s most progressive labor leaders. 


Greetings to William Heard Kilpatrick 


... from the Public School System of the City of New York 


C. FREDERICK PERTSCH 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT, NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


G prennstexpenr William Jansen has 
asked me to convey to you, sir, and 
to your friends here assembled, his sin- 
cere regrets that he is unable to pay his 
compliments to you in person this eve- 
ning. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Jansen 
and he are the guests of honor at a joint 
birthday party which is being given this 
very evening. 

The hundreds of New York City 
teachers who have attended your classes 
through the years hail you, sir, as a mas- 
ter teacher. In so doing, they are merely 
adding to the acclaim of thousands of 
fellow teachers the country over for 
your outstanding contributions to the 
program of teacher education. Who but 
a master teacher could have posed so 
Many questions of general interest, sug- 
gested so many apposite references, 
stimulated such intense individual study 
and group thinking, and provoked so 
many rewarding insights and outlooks 
With such seeming artlessness? In retro- 
Spect, it seems to us, your onetime stu- 
dents, that the approach and procedures 
used were essentially an adaptation of 
the project method for the graduate 
level, 

Your plea for greater emphasis, in the 
education of children, upon the develop- 
ment of character—with particular ref- 


n 


erence to the growth of a sense of justice, 
intellectual honesty, and a belief in the 
virtues of the democratic process—has 
markedly influenced our program of 
education in New York City. Further- 
more, your thesis that critical thinking 
should and must be developed in chil- 
dren as a means of self- and group-pro- 
tection against unprincipled propaganda 
has been recognized as a basic objective 
of education. To a degree, somewhat 
limited as yet but growing in scope, the 
schools of New York City are attempt- 
ing to develop the ideals and attitudes 
of good citizenship through the partici- 
pation of school children in community 
projects. In short, the program of ele- 
mentary education, in particular, as car- 
ried forward in New York City, seems 
to be moving in the direction of a more 
interesting, dynamic, and meaningful 
program for children. The greater the 
progress made, the more shall we all— 
children, parents and teachers—be in- 
debted to you, sir. 

In closing, permit me to voice the ap- 
preciation of the teachers of New York 
City for your great generosity 1n con- 
tributing your time, energy, and counsel, 
without stint, to countless groups and as- 
sociations of teachers who have sought 
your advice and suggestions. 


45 
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- - - from the American Federation of Teachers 


REBECCA C. SIMONSON 


PRESIDENT, NEW YORK TEACHERS GUILD, LOCAL 2, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


R. Kilpatrick, I should like to ac- 
D knowledge what you have meant 
to the American Federation of Teachers 
and to express the appreciation of its 
members for the rich experience they 
have shared with you. 

Henry Linville, one of the founders 
of our Federation, was a close associate 
of Dr. Kilpatrick for many years. He 
recognized early the relation of Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s work to the thinking of John 
Dewey, another member of our Federa- 
tion. This was at a time when only pri- 
vate schools could indulge in experi- 
mental education. Dr. Kilpatrick worked 
with our public school teachers in con- 
ferences, in committees, and in courses. 

When the new program was finally 
introduced into our public schools some 
of us, at least, were prepared to make a 
beginning. 

We remember one meeting where the 
teachers sat in rapt attention while Dr. 
Kilpatrick gave a brilliant lesson on his 
program for education. At the end of 
his presentation, he was met by a bar- 
tage of questions: How can we follow 
your advice in such large classes? How 
can we work without material? How 
can we carry on with the Static furni- 
ture of the traditional classroom? How 
can we work under supervisors who 
know less about the program than we do? 

We cannot recall all the answers to 
the many questions, but we do remem- 
ber how in his quiet, slow manner, but 


with tremendous emphasis, Dr. Kapa 
rick said, “Strike at eve Te e 
spot. Hit hard wherever and TUES 
you can.” It was good advice for oday 
Cators then and it is good advice t an 
for liberals who see issues in black g. 
white, and who insist on all or or 
We are grateful to Dr. Kilp pe for 
cause he not only wrote on the nee ols, 
democratic administration in our sar ar 
but drew up standards and specifica hen 
for personnel in administration. e an 
the choice of such personnel becam a 
issue in our city, he joined with E 00 
professional groups for reform and g 
administration. P City 
When officials of New York ur 
turned their backs on the needs of 5 
public schools, Dr, Kilpatrick aai 
the political arena and fought ao 
Press releases and advertisements an 
Corruption and for good governmen “at 
We remember a budget hearing to 
which the teachers were app ies 
former Mayor O'Dwyer for sale n 
commensurate with their preparation E 
training. The Mayor, in a ae the 
temper, pointing to the members 0 ae 
Board of Estimate, said, “If it le 
upon degrees, most of us would follow 
here today.” If teachers were to fo i 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s example of entering $ 
ously into politics, they would ol 
subject to the contempt of politic a 
who make a virtue of their ignoran 
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And finally, we want to express our 
appreciation of Dr. Kilpatrick’s support 
of our Expansion Fund; for it is recog- 
nition of the fact that the teachers can 
meet the challenge of satisfying their 
economic and professional needs only 


through collective strength and thinking. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, on this eightieth birth- 
day, the American Federation of Teach- 
ers greets you and hopes that many more 
happy birthdays will mark your flexible, 
optimistic, and inspirational life. 


_~... from the National Education Association 


ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


FIELD SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


[> is both a privilege and a pleasure to 
represent the National Education As- 
sociation in honoring Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick on the occasion of his eight- 
ieth birthday. 
i Dr. Kilpatrick's work at Teachers Col- 
ege attracted the attention of teachers 
everywhere. In this sense he belongs to 
the teachers of the United States. They 
have recognized him as a master teacher. 
They have praised his writings, quoted 
his teachings, and profited by the ideals 
of his philosophy of education. Those 
who had the good fortune to study with 
him have gone forth with a workable 
philosophy of their own, one which has 
enabled them to face a troubled world 
Courageously. 

lasked a prominent graduate of Teach- 
ers Culiege this question: “In general, 
what do you believe is Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
greatest contribution to public educa- 
tion?” This was his answer: “If I had to 
Select one thing, I would say that he was 
a chief factor in raising the status of a 
teacher from that of a factory hand to 
that of a creative professional worker.” 

It would be a time-consuming task, 
one not fitting for this occasion, to re- 


view the many books and articles which 
Dr. Kilpatrick has written to illustrate 
the things he has done to improve teach- 
ing. Others have described many of the 
accomplishments of Dr. Kilpatrick. lam 
therefore going to concentrate briefly 
on his services to education as a member 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
of the National Education Association. 
Dr. Kilpatrick served on this Committee 
from 1935 to 1944 and acted as chair- 
man during the latter year. In 1944 the 
Committee on Academic Freedom was 
merged with the Tenure Committee to 
become the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 

Among the accomplishments of this 
Committee on Academic Freedom, of 
which he was a vital part, was a survey 
of public opinion which led to the for- 
mulation of a statement of principles. 
An outgrowth of these principles was 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s excellent article in the 
April, 1942, issue of the NEA Journal 
entitled “Academic Freedom and What 
It Has Meant to Me.” “Academic free- 
dom,” said Dr. Kilpatrick, “means for 
the teacher, freedom to study and teach 
according to the best insight one can 
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get, and for the student, freedom to 
study and discuss and conclude each for 
himself as best he can.” 

A glance through any of the books he 
has written reveals his scholarly, scien- 
tific approach to learning, the very heart 
of academic freedom. In Education for 
a Changing Civilization he wrote: “It 
seems clear that the tendency to test 
thought before accepting it jis slowly 
but surely permeating the general intel- 
lectual attitude of our time. In this prin- 
ciple man has found a new faith.” In 
teaching he has opposed indoctrination 
in favor of questioning “received posi- 
tions” and rethinking “these Positions to 
something more defensible,” 

At the request of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom, Dr. Kilpatrick pre- 
pared for the NEA Journal (May, 1943) 
an article entitled “The Moral Obliga- 
tion of Teachers in the War-Peace Situ- 
ation.” His concluding statement reaf- 
firmed faith in academic freedom: he 
urged teachers, acting through their pro- 
fessional organizations, to “defend both 
their right to teach and the students’ 
right to learn... .” 


Nowhere has Dr. Kilpatrick stressed 
academic freedom from the point of 
view of the selfish interest of the teacher. 
He has urged it as a protection of the 
individual and the public. Translated Ka 
everyday living, this concept, so vigor 
ously attacked today, is public educa- 
tion’s answer to those who would desti 
the American dream by narrowing f 
passageways to knowledge and bag 
Instead, Dr. Kilpatrick has been 1n en 
forefront of those who seek to preset 
for the American child an open or 
which reads, “Here you are free t 
learn.” 

As we face more intensified attacks 0% 
public education today—attacks w 
imperil our educational structure ee. 
America—perhaps there is no more af 
ting way to honor Dr. William a c 
Kilpatrick than to pledge anew out T 
port for the principles he has labo 
so diligently to establish in public € 
cation. ; als 

Dr. Kilpatrick, the National argo 
tion Association is proud to join a 
educational groups in honoring yo 
day, on this your eightieth birthday 
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. . . from the Public Schools of the United States 


t WILLARD E. GOSLIN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, AND PAST 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Istory, in the main, records the 

American Revolution as a strug- 
gle by which we gained our independ- 
ence from Great Britain. It was more. 
It was also a struggle within America 
to make certain that we should have a 
chance on these shores to keep alive the 
roots of freedom—the roots which had 
been plucked from the bitter experiences 
of Europe and cultivated in the clear 
atmosphere of the frontier by Roger 
Williams and his kind. 

The struggle for the dignity and rights 
of each citizen marched toward fulfill- 
ment on the frozen feet of Valley Forge. 
Tt was advanced by the rifle fire of the 
Summer Soldiers. It was kept alive by 
the lashing pen of Tom Paine. It was 
anchored by the solid character of 
Washington. It was given depth and 
Scope and clarity by the understandings 
and convictions of Jefferson. 

Man being what he is, freedom from 
€mpire is inevitable. Man being what he 
is, freedom for each man is more elusive. 

Out of the whole struggle emerged the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, and the Bill of Rights. Out of the 
decision that each man shall count—that 
the common man shall be in charge of 
his own social, economic, and political 
destiny—came public education. 

_ I believe that the creation in this na- 
tion of a free school system for the full 
development of the innate capacity and 
Personality of each citizen will finally 


be recorded as the most far-reaching ex- 
periment of our period of civilization. 
But I wish to emphasize that it is an 
experiment in the process of develop- 
ment. It has not been tried before. It 
is being tried now. It was and is a radi- 
cal idea—but an American one. When 
Horace Mann began to pick up the 
strands of education in Massachusetts 
and knit them into a program of public 
education, the cry of “Socialism!” rang 
out through the land. 

William Heard Kilpatrick, more than 
any other teacher in this century, has 
helped the American school system live 
up to the ideals of our early struggle for 
freedom for every man. He has helped 
make respect for the worth of each in- 
dividual a reality in tens of thousands 
of classrooms across America. William 
Heard Kilpatrick is of the company of 
Roger Williams, who sowed the seeds 
of freedom; of Jefferson, who laid out 
the blueprint for a free people; of Mann, 
who built the foundation of a free school 
system; of Lincoln, who saved freedom 
for all men; of Dewey, who has pointed 
the way. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, from the hundreds and 
thousands of teachers, principals, con- 
sultants, and superintendents in the pub- 
lic school system of the United States 
who have had direct contacts with you 
as a teacher and as a leader in educa- 
tion, I bring a depth of affection to you 
as a person who is dear to them, and a 


— z is 
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dedication so to teach that America’s 
children may better understand the “good 
life” and be better able to live it because 
they have been to school. From the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of this nation who have seen 
their work become more meaningful as 
they have learned more and more about 
how to live and work with children, as 
your teachings have spread across the 
land, I bring you appreciation born of 
greater achievement and added self-re- 
spect. From the millions of American 


homes where mothers and fathers and 
children have found better living rela- 
tionships because of your arses at 
bring a silent tribute of well-being. Fro 5 
a nation better able to solve its per 
of human relationships because of es 
work, I bring thanks for a new we 
From the depths of my own ne 
ment to public education—from my “oy 
attempts to be free—I bring you 
epest respect. P 
ee eed of William Heard Kil- 
patrick is now at its beginning. 


- - + from the Teachers of the World 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T Is a professional honor, as well as a 
personal privilege, to bring to Dr. 
Kilpatrick tonight the best wishes for 
many happy returns of the day from the 
teachers of the world. Those of the free 
world, as I have met them from time to 
time in various international gatherings, 
invariably ask how he is, and express 
their gratitude to him. No doubt there 
are former students of his, friends and 
admirers, who cannot send their greet- 
ings or know anything of these happy 
proceedings. They languish in concen- 
tration camps, or cower in fear behind 
the Iron Curtain. Just as I do, they think 
of Dr. Kilpatrick as a great teacher; a 
world figure working for peace, good- 
will, and betterment of condtions of life 
everywhere; a national leader of modern 
education in the United States; a dis- 
tinguished professor of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who brought to 
focus new knowledge of psychology, 


sed the 
hips ip 
com- 
£ his, 


education, and sociology and stres 
implications of their interrelations 
the classroom, the school, and the 
munity. When I was a student O $ 
every hour was rewarding. Never 4 ad, 
moment. The teacher, always peP ant 
well prepared, obviously having | alar 
many hours of work for that p ar y 
hour. My notes on his class in His af 
of Education are still clear, well 018 
ized, meaningful. A great teacher! oe 
But there is a bar sinister on his ie 
ord. There is a skeleton in his oe ; 
There is a record not usually mentior e 
Since this speech before its aoe? the 
to be submitted to Mr. Waldman 0 n 
Anti-Defamation League, I had T ad 
careful. I refer to Dr. Kilpatrick, Sc ' 
Administrator. His first educational FA 
was as principal of the Blakely, GEE is 
Public Schoo]. Then after a year of der- 
lege study he was principal of the An ab; 
son Street Public School in Savann 
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Georgia, from 1892 to 1895. After a six- 
year interlude as professor of mathemat- 
ics in Mercer University, from 1897 to 
1903, he returned to his first love—ad- 
ministration—as president of Mercer. 
Then he served a year as principal of 
the Columbus, Georgia, High School. 
Then he taught at Teachers College as 
lecturer and professor of History of 
Education, but in addition he engaged in 
administration as head of the Appoint- 
ments Committee from 1912 to 1916. 
bene eighteen years of teaching, to be 
ollowed in 1934 by the chairmanship 
of the Division of Foundations of Edu- 
cation, a post which, if held in another 


institution, would have carried the title 
of dean. He was an excellent adminis- 
trator. His budgets added up. His deci- 
sions were prompt and firm, his policies 
wise. 

In fact, I think the reason he was such 
a good teacher is that he was such a 
good administrator. How else could he 
have organized and operated his huge 
classes so satisfactorily? 

So tonight I aim to put the record 
straight; and it is a pleasure to convey 
birthday greetings to one who has ren- 
dered maximum service not only as a 
great teacher, but as an excellent adminis- 
trator as well. 


SSS 


Influence of William Heard Kilpatrick 


...0n Human Relations 


LESTER B. GRANGER 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


aN I have sat listening to the previous 


speakers and awaiting my own turn 
on this evening’s program, I have suf- 
fered from a progressive loss of self- 
confidence. When I entered this room I 
knew what I wanted to say and how I 
intended to say it. For the past hour, 
however, I have been sitting between 
two notable representatives of higher 
education and have been exposed to the 
rapid cross fire of their professional con- 
versation. As a result, I am somewhat 
confused, almost as much as if I had been 
listening to a conversation between some 
of my more erudite colleagues in social 
work. Who am I, on a program of this 
sort, to compete for the attention of these 
guests against the distinguished gentle- 
men who are my dais neighbors? 
However, the chairman’s reference to 
the broad coverage of the Kilpatrick in- 
fluence has served to restore my self- 
confidence by reminding me that there 
are present at least several hundred guests 
like myself, who are neither profession- 
ally expert in education nor masters of 
its terminology, but who wish to pay 
their tribute to Dr. Kilpatrick. These 
guests are concerned not merely with 
Kilpatrick, the educator, but also with 
William Heard Kilpatrick, the constant, 
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persuasive, and persistent exponent of the 
fact of our human togetherness. i 
On this point I can speak with a p! 
and an authority that arise out of my we 
Sociation with our distinguished ae 
during the past dozen years. As the € aë 
executive officer for the Urban Leag 
movement, I have been closely asien. 
with Dr. Kilpatrick for the past ten Tn 
in his capacity as President of the D sn 
League of Greater New York. I ha 7 
the most grateful recollection of the se 
iness with which he accepted a rea y 
onerous responsibility, and also of ar 
valuable leadership which he gave to ° 
movement here in New York ey 
throughout the whole of his ten years p 
president. The Urban League’s job ° 
representing the economic interests ai 
social welfare of our urban Negro pop 
lation, and of building trust, understar 
ing, and mutual respect between ir 
and Negro Americans has been aptly | kë 
scribed by one qualified observer as t 
toughest job in social work.” It is s 
tough job. It is so tough that we ae 
considerable difficulty in recruiting firs 
class lay leadership for our board pn 
committee assignments. But we had Da 
difficulty in recruiting Dr. Kilpatrick. i. 
accepted promptly and cheerfully. 


jde 


hite 


a 
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performed heroically, and is still func- 
tioning, even after his ten years of de- 
voted service, as the honorary president 
of the organization. 

Many are the times when I have sat in 
meetings and have been inspired by the 
deep wisdom, the unvarying kindness, 
and the clear objectivity with which Dr. 
Kilpatrick attacked knotty problems in- 
volving the three pitfalls of agency opera- 
tion—policy, program, and personalities. 
We have had a number of controversial 
discussions, sourly tinged with disagree- 
ment. Sometimes controversy has threat- 
is to promote disastrous opinion splits. 

„Nave repeatedly watched Dr. Kilpatrick 
a quietly and patiently through a 

Iscussion, while storms of argument 
anea over his head, and then by a 
bei ‘pungent remark resolve contro- 

y into agreement and impatience into 
understanding. 
ma ee witnessed similar devoted ac- 
eal n the board of the Bureau of Inter- 

tural Education during my service 
under the Kilpatrick leadership. And for 
a Fes ir tremendous contribu- 
ons ia the whole field of human rela- 
ful am personally and deeply grate- 

at the same time that I express the 
gratitude of hundreds of colleagues. 
ie always I have been impressed by 
es ve that this kind of leadership has 
ee rom a man born and reared in the 

‘ate of Georgia, a man exposed from his 
birth to “the Southern outlook” and who 
Must, therefore, have experienced con- 
Siderable readjustment within himself in 
Order to develop the kind of personal 
Philosophy and interracial influence that 
he manifests today. When our guest 
Speaks to us shortly his voice will reveal 
a lingering trace of his Georgia accent. I 
find to my own surprise that I do not 
resent that accent at all. In fact, I have 
come to love that Southern drawl, for 


much more important than a man’s 
geographical antecedents are the liberal- 
ism and basic kindness that are an in- 
herent part of a good man’s personality. 

These qualities are symbolic of what 
William Heard Kilpatrick has stood for 
during his whole career as educator and 
citizen—in the classroom, in the broad 
field of education, and in the even 
broader fields of human relations. He 
has had slight patience with the mawkish, 
bungling kind of activity which so fre- 
quently masquerades under the name of 
“intergroup education” but which ac- 
tually does a disservice to the very cause 
it professes to promote because of its dis- 
torted emphasis upon differences rather- 
than likenesses between human beings.. 
And Dr. Kilpatrick has concentrated on 
the basic and essential commonalty of 
human life. His approach has been prac- 
tical and specific. He is concerned not 
only with the purpose but also with the 
result of program planning. It goes with- 
out saying that in his concept of educa-- 
tion there is no place either for the ex- 
clusion of Negro children from their: 
fellows, or for disproportionate con- 
centration upon the Negro child, whether- 
in classroom instruction, play activities, 
or social growth as a human being. The 
Kilpatrick objective is the adjustment of 
the whole child to the whole community. 

Samuel Tenenbaum’s fine biography 
has called this man “A Trail Blazer in 


Education.” We in the Urban League call 


: i z n f 
him “a trail blazer in human relations’ — 
because of the 


in basic Americanism— 

way in which his educational philosophy 
has permeated American thought beyond 
the scope of the classroom. As 4 trail 
blazer he has guided us through the 
woods of confusion and the morass of 
prejudice, across the divide that so trag- 
ically separates millions of Americans of 
different races, faiths, and economic Cir- 
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cumstances, up the steep cliffs of stub- 
born ignorance and blind error, on to the 
broad plain of human understanding and 
cooperation—the high, level ground 
where increasing millions of our fellow 
Americans are coming to stand together 
in mutual trust, fellowship, and con- 
fidence. 

I seldom quote poetry, because I sel- 
dom remember it exactly, but there 
comes to my mind an excerpt from one 
of Reinhold Niebuhr’s writings which, I 
believe, is called “Creed for Americans.” 
The excerpt is this: 


‘ 3 ich 
God, give us patience to endure that whi 


cannot be changed; : 

Give us courage to change that which can 
be changed; 

And give us wisdom to know t 
the other. 


he one from 


Dr. Kil 


ious gi which 
The precious gifts v ntl 


patrick has shared with his fellow A A 
icans are those of patience, courage, it 
wisdom. For this sharing of himself W 2 
those about him, for his contribution. 
the cause of democracy and i 
brotherhood, we are eternally and a 
tionately grateful. 


-.. on Public Affairs 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


I HAVE known of Professor Kilpatrick 
for many years, but my first contact 
with him was seven years ago when he, 
along with a group of other educators, 
helped to found the Liberal Party. At 
that time, we were not only a minority; 
we were a minority of a minority. We 
almost felt that we stood alone. But Dr. 
Kilpatrick was one of those who felt that 
when you are right, you must not be 
afraid to fight for principles even if you 
stand alone. 

I believe that the outgrowth of this 
decision in which he played an important 
part—the decision to stand for what we 
thought was right even though we were 
small in number—has justified the action. 
We felt then that New York had a 
rendezvous with both democracy and 
decency. This year New York kept the 
date, and Professor and Brother Kil- 
patrick, along with all of us, has reason 
to rejoice. 


‘ heat 
We have had the opportunity 5 civi! 


him speak out on matters such @ de- 
liberties, race discrimination, t ge 
velopment of our public schools, F 
cultural relations, and on many yhen 
social and political questions, even Y i 
his was not for the moment the pOP 
voice. 

We have had many opportu ith DE 
work for these causes together ca : 
Kilpatrick and other educators ilds» 
George S. Counts, Dr. John L. © 
and Dr. John Dewey, for examp 
indicates a growing tendency on oe ir 
of progressive labor and the ipera 
tellectual to work together. For sub“ 
years the liberal intellectual was oe cit’ 
ject of great suspicion in some labo most 
cles, ranging from the IWW to spear 
conservative. Today the enlig! jest 
unions see the men and women of lass” 
ing as teachers not merely in the And 
room but in the entire community: 


nities o 


past 
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today the teachers of liberalism in our 
community see the unions as an effective 
and realistic mass organization for the 
realization of well-conceived social aims. 
Dr. Kilpatrick is a great teacher in the 
largest sense of the word: a man teach- 
Ing his fellow men how to assume their 
social and political responsibilities. He 
te helped shape better men and women 
oricate to a better society. He recog- 
oe that the school is not a place to 
5 a the facts of life; the school is 
a s to learn the truth about life. The 
a we Fn a place to hide from social 
fo ibilities; it is a place to prepare 
r shouldering responsibilities. 
ae ee representative whose 
“ie fe s a thousands of members must 
hard. te oe year out wrestle with the 
ot E of their economic, social, 
fies, a existence, I wish to pay 
helped to r. Kilpatrick as one who has 
shes make the school a place where 
Sein ge and women of learning can 
dis com = fellow citizens in solving 
daily oa ex and difficult problems of our 
bridge aa His teaching has helped to 
crn aes ae between men of learning 
Y of labor. 
ünions a remember that the trade- 
public aye expected much from the 
enf n hools. In our first Working- 
1827 Pie: in this country, back in 
Erea , eh important plank was for 
helieced ic education. Workers always 
their st that education would improve 
import atus as breadwinners. But more 
ses fa they felt that education would 
domin em wiser citizens and voters. The 
ER E of the public schools has not 
early Ls the utopia that some of the 
Conti or leaders hoped for. But labor 
č dee to have faith in widespread 
pitas on, because, although the path of 
iis eh, ess is hard and long, education gives 
e light to follow the road. 


To those of us who are Americans by 
choice and not by birth, free education 
had an additional appeal. The United 
States was a country where we immi- 
grants would have the freedom to learn. 
Because Dr. Kilpatrick has done so much 
to extend free public education—to 
make it available and meaningful for 
working people and immigrants—these 
working people and immigrants do him 
honor. He has enabled millions, from all 
classes and nations, to enrich America— 
materially and spiritually. 

Education, of course, like the rest of 
our society, is in constant need of change 
and improvement. Dr. Kilpatrick has 
been a great force in making us Te- 
examine our systems of education, to 
make the schools meet the needs of a 
changing society. As the trade-union 
element in the progressive American tra- 
dition, we too have our constructive 
criticisms. We would like to see educa- 
tion extended to include all, regardless of 
sex, race, or creed. We would like our 
school children to have a better grasp of 
Jabor’s contribution to the American 
community. Too many of our boys and 
girls go out into industrial life unin- 
formed and, indeed, misinformed about 
the part that trade unions play in making 
democracy a real and vital force in in- 
dustry. Too often, our boys and girls 
come out of the schools with a great 
collection of facts but with a weak sense 
of social and political responsibility. 

When I speak of the union as an edu- 
cational force, I do not limit myself to 
the formal classes conducted in union 
headquarters. I refer to the total opera- 
tion of the union, as 4 place where, 
through daily experience, millions © 
working people learn to play a con 
structive democratic role in both our 
industrial and our political life. Be- 
cause we, in our union, have enriched 
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our living with our learning, and because 
schools, under the guidance of men like 
Dr. Kilpatrick, have based their learning 
on living, the realistic educator and the 
enlightened trade unionist can join hands 
for the common good of our community. 
This progressive alliance between the 
enlightened worker and the realistic edu- 
cator is the backbone of American 
liberalism. 

Reactionaries sometimes are afraid that, 
if the workers’ children are taught to 
think for themselves, revolutionary con- 
sequences will follow. They have at- 
tacked Dr. Kilpatrick and his associates 
as being dangerous elements in our social 
life. Labor has no such fears. Indeed, the 
reactionaries of the left, as well as the 
reactionaries of the right, denounce the 
ideas that Dr. Kilpatrick stands for. 
Recently, for example, the New York 
Communist daily violently attacked Dr. 
Kilpatrick, along with Dewey, Childs, 
and Counts. Dewey is described as the 
“leading imperialist ideologist.” He is 
alleged to believe in monopoly capitalism 
and to desire to develop “traits which 
either prevent participation in working- 


class struggles or lead to ype 
and betrayals of these struggles. 
short, all the ideas which were started rd 
Dr. Dewey and applied by his diop 
Dr. Kilpatrick, are said to be an Ess 
tial reactionary theory.” 

To people like myself, tt 1 añ 
Dr. Kilpatrick's certificate of mora hal 
intellectual strength. By his enemies s m 
you know him. Dr. Kilpatrick and P 
ideas and his ideals are under ame 
attack from those who hold O a 
dogmas of the past and those who a oe 
upon the dogmas of the future—an vèt 
know that the difference is not rions 
great. They fear the mind that ques eet 
—the free mind. They fear the p!° 
spirit of exploration and invention ee 

Because labor believes that the ë 
mind is the basis of a free society» il- 
join all of you here to honor Dr- any 
patrick tonight, for he—as much Ses 
one person—represents the spirit © ation 
dom in American thought and a ever 

As spokesman for labor here ae air 
ning, I want to say, “Happy Birtne’” 
Dr. and Brother Kilpatrick,” and 
tend to you best wishes. 


his attack 


-.. On the Curriculum 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I CONSIDER it a privilege to join with 
you tonight in honoring Dr. Kil- 
patrick on his eightieth birthday. We at 
Teachers College are proud of his mem- 
bership in our faculty. We prize the 
contribution that he has made to our 
tradition of being an institution which 
fosters study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of education. This tradition con- 


A sae 4 nce 

tinuously exerts a guiding influe 

our planning and work. raise 
It is both easy and difficult to app“ yz 


: ‘ R cur) 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s influence on ph field 
ulum. It is easy because, in t ble in 


especially, I believe his remarka jon. It 
sight and special talent find express 

is difficult because his influence has jo 
so great and has so many ramifica 
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that within a brief statement it is im- 
possible to indicate its reach. 

One of the most persistent and trouble- 
some problems in educational planning 
and program development is the relating 
of theory and practice. Again and again 
one is confronted by situations in which 
the fundamental ideas underlying educa- 
tional practice have not been clarified 
and evaluated. Sound curriculum de- 
velopment depends on bridging this gap 
between theory and practice, and it is in 
this area that Dr. Kilpatrick is supreme. 

From the beginning of his work at 
Teachers College, Dr. Kilpatrick dealt 
with curriculum problems. While the 
term “method” was generally used in the 
early years, it is quite clear that the con- 
cepts which he was developing bore di- 
rectly on the nature and organization of 
the curriculum as we later came to under- 
stand these terms. Very early he began 
to seek a means of unifying the various 
ideas he was developing regarding the 
educative process. In 1918 he presented 
in written form his concept of the project 
method as a means of serving this 
purpose. 

The project method, when applied to 
the entire curriculum, involved funda- 
mental curriculum reform. It received 
wide attention and stimulated some of 
the most fruitful curriculum experimen- 
tation ever undertaken. From that time 
forward Dr. Kilpatrick’s influence on 
curriculum development, both in Amer- 
ican schools and in the schools of other 
countries, has been profound and per- 
vasive. 

Down through the years Dr. Kil- 
Patrick has refined, extended, and re- 
interpreted his ideas continuously, but 
there has run through his work consistent 
emphasis on certain basic concepts. As 
a consequence, although the school cur- 
riculum has gone through various phases 


during his career, his influence has con- 
stantly stimulated and supported certain 
major lines of development. It is some- 
times implied that his influence on the 
curriculum was largely restricted to the 
organized progressive education move- 
ment and to the elementary school. This 
is by no means the case. While his role 
in the progressive education movement 
was very great indeed, his influence was 
felt in all types of curriculum programs. 
While his ideas were most readily 
adopted in the elementary school, his in- 
fluence reached to every level—second- 
ary, collegiate, and adult. 

There are six major concepts that run 
through Dr. Kilpatrick's writing and 
speaking that I believe have exerted an 
especially powerful influence on cur- 
riculum development. I shall suggest 
what seems to me to be the main im- 
plication for the curriculum of each 
concept. 

1. He has urged that purposeful ac- 
tivity is essential to good learning; con- 
sequently, a sound curriculum should be 
based on felt needs of pupils, providing 
opportunity for them to participate in 
selecting and planning their experiences. 

2. He has insisted that learning is an 
active process, that we learn to do by 
doing; consequently, the curriculum 
should provide experiences in the kind 
of living it is hoped pupils will seek when 
not under the direction of the school. 

3. He has pointed out that prediction 
of the needs that children will have as 
adults in a rapidly changing world is 
exceedingly hazardous and that such 
predictions are so unrelated to the pres- 
ent experience of children as to be 
largely meaningless to them; conse- 
quently, the best means of educating to 
solve future problems is teaching pupils 
how to meet their present problems 
effectively. 
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4. He has emphasized that the per- 
sonality of the immature child or youth 
should be respected quite as much as 
that of the adult; consequently, the cur- 
ticulum should cultivate the unique 
qualities of each individual, avoiding 
indoctrination and providing a setting in 
which he can arrive at his own judg- 
ments and formulate his own distinctive 
value patterns. 

5. He has pointed out that the whole 
child is affected by every experience he 
undergoes; consequently, the curriculum 
should be quite as much concerned with 
emotional, social, and physical develop- 
ment as with intellectual achievement, 
and every experience should be tested in 
terms of the total influence it will have 
on the learner. 

6. He has shown that the traditional 
subject framework of the curriculum 
makes it largely impossible to organize 
instruction into purposeful experiences 
based on the felt needs of pupils; con- 
sequently, the structure of the curriculum 
should be modified so that pupils’ felt 
needs may be used as the primary basis 
for organizing instruction, and content 
from a variety of fields may be readily 
drawn upon to meet these needs. 

The best way to gain understandin 
and appreciation of Dr. Kilpatrick’s in- 
fluence on the curriculum is to visit and 


compare classrooms in which the vs 
he stands for are not accepted and “Ths 
rooms in which they are accepted. “ate 
difference is striking indeed, and y this 
the teachers and parents who, wit 
firsthand evidence, will not conclude rs 
the latter classrooms provide richer i 
more significant educational oppor 
ties for pupils. 5 
One > De. Kilpatrick’s oust 
characteristics is his understanding ° d in 
problems and conditions encounter has 
the classroom. Over the years, he to 
demonstrated extraordinary ability the 
make clear to classroom er 
implications for their work of a a 
ceptions of the goals of educatio 
the nature of the learning process: has 
has done even more than this. He sm 
stimulated a conviction and an en to 
that have caused them to underta Asa 
put their new ideas into prene ad , 
consequence, he has exerted D um at 
dinary influence on the a" 
the point that really counts—the W 
teachers with pupils. can. & 
Because of Dr. Kilpatrick's 1 thou- 
on the curriculum, thousands upon living 
sands of children and youth are igg 
richer, happier, and more mean! peen 
lives than otherwise would have men 
the case. What greater achieve 
could any man have? 


nfluenc®? 
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.. on the Philosophy of Education 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


Iye do men and women in large 
numbers seek the presence of a 
great man to celebrate his birthday? Why 
are we here together tonight to celebrate 
the eightieth birthday of William Heard 
Kilpatrick? I suppose there are always 
two purposes served in such a celebra- 
tion. We come together, first of all, to 
honor a valued friend, to express our af- 
fection and respect for him, to voice to 
him our appreciation of his many 
achievements. But, at the same time, we 
come into the presence of a great man 
to seek help for ourselves in facing and 
dealing with the difficulties that beset us. 

I can add little to the fine and eloquent 
tributes which have already been ex- 
pressed. I can only endorse them both 
for myself and for those whom I rep- 
resent here tonight. We of the American 
Education Fellowship recognize, as the 
previous speakers have recognized, that 
Dr. Kilpatrick occupies a place in the 
hearts and the minds of all teachers and 
all liberal citizens, not only in this coun- 
try but in many other countries as well. 
As members of an association which has 
stood in an organized way for progressive 
education through fat and lean years, 
agreeing with the statement of John 
Dewey on the printed program that the 
ideas of progressive education and those 
of Dr, Kilpatrick are virtually synony- 
mous, we of the A.EF., in these lean 
years, like to believe that William Heard 
Kilpatrick occupies an especially warm 


and richly furnished place in our hearts 
and minds. And philosophers of educa- 
tion, celebrating his influence for good 
far beyond the borders of academic 
philosophy, fondly remember that their 
discipline provided the primary medium 
for the fine art of Dr. Kilpatrick and, 
with both humility and pride, add their 
special tribute to those already given. 

I would choose now to concentrate on 
the second purpose of our celebration. 
What can we learn here together with 
William Heard Kilpatrick in helping our- 
selves to face and deal intelligently with 
our “time of troubles”? I am sure we 
agree that, in Toynbee’s phrase, we do 
live in a “time of troubles.” In such a 
time, liberal forces such as we here for 
the most part represent are especially 
beset. Our advocacy and practice of free 
thought and discussion, of devoted study 
and deliberation, as the way to meet our 
problems, to resolve our differences, 
come to be seen by many as the deepest 
heresy of all heresies. Desperate men, 
seeking to shore up some overvalued be- 
lief or institution, traditional or Utopian, 
against the liberating winds of rational 
criticism and reconstruction, attack the 
very foundations of rational criticism 
and reconstruction within our common 
life. We know how easily irrational at- 
tacks upon experimental education swell 
into attacks upon the basic institutions of 
free and universal public education. And 
all of us are rightly puzzled. What 
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philosophy of life and education should 
guide us in facing and dealing with the 
irrational and authoritarian forces which 
our “time of troubles” releases within and 
among men? What can we learn here, 
from and with Dr. Kilpatrick, about the 
character and practice of a liberal philos- 
ophy appropriate to our troubled time? 
It may help us to recall the kinds of 
help which we may properly hope to 
receive from communication with a 
great thinker in shaping our own view- 
points and venturing our own best 
choices. We may, first of all, seek for 
help in defining and diagnosing com- 
prehensively the problem which we 
together face. Further, we may seek 
Suggestions as to ways of dealing educa- 
tionally with the problem, suggestions 
which he has thought through in relation 
to the comprehensive problem. Again, we 
may seek to extend his thought at points 
where our experience and thought in- 
dicate that it needs extension and to ask 
his help in working through the modifica- 
tions required. Finally, we may learn 
from the example of the thinker as a 
person thinking, from the way in which 
he has philosophized and has worked his 
philosophizing into the fabric of his 
choices and actions. In the time that re- 
mains for me, I Propose to suggest one 
each of these four kinds of help in our 
philosophizing which we may receive 
from a celebration of the life and thought 
of William Heard Kilpatrick. And I 
must be content with choosing one out 
of many possible helps and with sug- 
gesting rather than defining adequately 
the character of the ones I have chosen. 
What then of the comprehensive prob- 
lem upon which educational theorizin 
is properly to be focused, as Dr. Kil- 
patrick has seen it? The problem of 
education is, first of all, inescapably 
bound up with the problem of our 


civilization. Adequate students of educa- 
tion must, therefore, become adequate 
students of human culture in its en 
mental demands upon the learning a 
relearning of men trying to live et 
achieve a good life within its lim! 
tions and its resources. — 
Dr. Kilpatrick has studied our civ! 
tion, as a theorist of education, and hs 
ported the considered results a 
studies, especially in such works as 4 
cation for a Changing Civilization i 
Education and the Social Crisis. I 
lieve it is fair to say that the feature a 
our civilization which has impressed i 
most as requiring a reconception of s a 
cation is the pervasiveness of | oS J 
of “revolutionary change,” within 1 - 
is not alone the rapidity or ony e 
civilizational change which helps se A 
fine the contemporary educational p a 
lem. Nor is it alone the unevennesss o 
the rate of change in various ai sage 
society and culture. We must take eet 
trally into account the radically 3 
character of the main streams of aoe 
porary change. Their radical no eni 
inheres in the fact—a fact most Cr iogy 
in experimental science and tadina 
—that contemporary change 1S i a 
grudging adjustment of human jan 
believing and acting to changes sate A 
ditions which occur outside the am a 
human intention and control. The a ee 
and acceleration of change in oa it 
porary civilization have come je 
deliberately contrived and one 
changes in human knowledges au lize 
We have, in a word, institutiona ee 
cooperative human intelligence Ta 
instigator and arbiter of change in disin- 
areas of human experience. The vat’ 
tegrity and tensions within contempo. er- 
culture (and within contemporary Fom 
sons as well) stem fundamentally ar 
our failure to accept and learn to ext 
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methods of cooperative intelligence in 
the reconstruction of the moral-political- 
social dimensions of life, as we have ac- 
cepted and learned to use them in the 
study and management of the things and 
physical energies of our environment. To 
achieve integrity within our civilization 
we must learn to accept cooperative 
responsibility for the planful and delib- 
erate direction of the course of over-all 
social evolution. The vast problem of 
learning and relearning thus set—relearn- 
ing which penetrates to the core of our 
Socially inherited mores, our most inti- 
mate methods and mechanisms of per- 
Sonal and social control—defines the com- 
prehensive problem for educational phi- 
losophizing in our day. 

Such a conception of the task of edu- 
Cation is bound to invoke charges of 
impiety on the part of those who find 
their central security in this or that un- 
criticized belief or institution and who 
claim for such beliefs or institutions ex- 
emption from processes of criticism and 
testing within human experience. Caught 
In the tensions and unresolved problems 
of a civilization that has not yet learned 
to manage itself, we may expect a suc- 
cession of traditionalisms and authori- 
tarianisms which will resist and attack 
efforts by man to learn to think and 
Choose for himself in matters of funda- 
mental human concern. Does not Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s conception of the compre- 
hensive educational task help us to main- 
tain direction toward the long-range 
liberal goal as we deal, as thoughtfully 
and energetically as we can, with this 
succession of detractors of human intel- 
ligence? Does it not help to furnish a 
Searchlight for detecting the path of prog- 
ress within the welter of proposed and 
advocated changes in society and school- 
ing? Does it not furnish the basis for 
defining a democratic piety, more in 


keeping with the dignity and creative 
potentialities of man than are most of our 
traditional and humanly divisive pieties? 
I believe that it does. 

A conception of the educational prob- 
lem like that of Dr. Kilpatrick leads logi- 
cally toward a view of the processes of 
education as processes of deliberate social 
change directed toward building the 
methods and mechanisms of cooperative 
and intelligent planning into the fabric 
of industrial society. And I believe he has 
so conceived the educative process. Here 
I will attempt to identify, not to discuss, 
an element from his thought on which 
I believe we can confidently build in 
dealing with the educational problem 
and a point where, in my opinion, crea- 
tive extension is required. 

A basic unit in democratic social 
change is the individual person. How 
individuals learn and, even more funda- 
mentally, how they learn to learn become 
foundational questions in conceiving an 
education dedicated to such change. 
Here, for me at least, Dr. Kilpatrick's 
formulation of a theory of the learning 
process, consistent with democratic 
values, consistent with the best formula- 
tions of experimental logic, consistent 
with psychological studies of learning, 
and consistent with our best available 
knowledge of personality dynamics and 
mental hygiene, is a resource upon which 
theorists and practitioners of education 
can confidently draw. I do not mean to 
say, as I am sure Dr. Kilpatrick would 
never say, that his formulation is com- 
plete or final. The theory will change as 
our conceptions of democratic values 
are clarified further, as our understand- 
ing of experimental logic deepens, as 
psychological knowledge of learning and 
personality dynamics grows. What his 
formulation of a theory of learning, 
designed to guide educative efforts, 
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teaches me is that any such theory must 
integrate insights from value theory, 
from logical theory, and from psycholog- 
ical theory and knowledge. A learning 
theory for educational use attempting to 
build on any one of these bases alone is 
a truncated theory and will fail to give 
adequate guidance to teaching. 

If Dr. Kilpatrick has formulated the 
elements of a theory of deliberate change 
focused on the person as a social unit, 
I am not sure he has grappled ade- 
quately with the problem of deliberate 
change where other social units—groups, 
organizations or social systems of various 
sizes—are the appropriate target of 
change efforts. I am sure he would agree 
with me that the reconstruction of our 
confused society toward one guided in 
its major enterprises by intelligent plan- 
ning will involve changes in organiza- 
tional structures as well as changes in 
persons. And I suspect he would agree 
also that such organizational changes are 
more than a summation of individual 
learnings on the part of those concerned. 
What I would suggest on the basis of 
these probable agreements, without 
denying the close interrelationships be- 
tween individual learnings and structural 
changes in social systems, is an additional 
agreement. If we see the educative 
process as a species of deliberate social 
change, as I have suggested our concep- 
tion of the educational problem requires, 
must not an adequate theory of the 
educative process include adequate the- 
ories of change in other social units as 
well as in persons (learning theory)? 
Here then is an area, if I am right, in 
which Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational theo- 
rizing needs to be extended. And, if 
further deliberation should prove that I 
am right, I hope that his assistance will 
be available in the task. 

Finally, what can beleaguered liberal 


theorists of education learn from William 
Heard Kilpatrick’s example as a ae 
thinking and acting upon his thoughts: 
I believe we can learn much from his 
example as well as from his precepts; 2 
Dr. Tenenbaum’s recent biography W! 
be of help here, both to those who have 
known him personally and to those who 
have not had that opportunity. But 
would like to point to one feature O 
his character as a thinker which perhaps 
we most need to notice today. I refer tO 
his quality of intellectual and os 
courage. He has dared to think borin 
his inquiries led him to believe that 
thinking was required, however e 
popular thinking about such matters, ne 
to mention publishing the results oe 
thinking, may have been. He has de 
fended the same right on the part 
others as well, defending it as a an 
responsibility, not a privilege, of Lene 
ing and scholarship worthy of tho 
names. He has had the courage to pce 
no more for his published beliefs oe 
the quality of the thinking and stu y 
which entered into their formation W3" 
rants. And he has had the courage 
modify his beliefs on the basis of thé 
honest and rigorous criticism which suC A 
an attitude and practice invite. He ha 
defended experimentation in schools a” 
in society not because he knows m 
advance that the well-considered p 
criticized ideas which guide the erpin 
ments are true but because he knows th? 
he and others will never be able to ass¢% 
their validity except as they are tried an 
evaluated in the trial. Of the many qual 
ties in William Heard Kilpatrick as i 
person thinking which we might W° 
emulate, I commend, to myself ok 
others among the philosophers of ei 
cation, his courage in thinking and a 
experimentally while expounding t 
merits of experimentation to others. 


William Heard Kilpatrick: Master Teacher 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


PY osen we assemble in the first in- 
stance to honor one of America’s 
greatest teachers, Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick. But our coming together has 
an even broader significance. We are 
“ee at a time when freedom is at- 
cked both at home and abroad. 
Abroad, aggressive totalitarian Com- 
munism threatens to engulf the oppressed 
masses of the world. At home, infringe- 
Aee . our civil liberties and attacks 
on a. = public education are hazards 
aaa a “lagi survival of our freedom 
ek a system of public education 
pi om freedom has nurtured. As we 
ae our good wishes to Dr. Kilpatrick, 
a ek take new faith and courage for 
the a of developing and perpetuating 
slip for which Dr. Kilpatrick has 
ge so successfully during his long 
a Pec Sai career. It is the hope 
Ose who have arranged for this 
Te that through it we will re- 
Cdicate ourselves to the challenge of 
giving a larger meaning to our freedom 
and greater strength to the kind of edu- 
Cation with which Dr. Kilpatrick’s name 
Is associated throughout the world. 
Not many men can so live that all of 
humanity will have happier and better 
Ives as a result of their living. Dr. Kil- 
Patrick has, indeed, lived such a life. 
‘There is probably no child in America 
Whose educational experience has not 
been altered in desirable directions as 4 
result of his teachings. Even those teach- 
ers who refuse to accept his philosophy 
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in theory have inspite of their philosoph- 
ical opposition altered their behavior in 
relation to children. By and large, Amer- 
ican children are treated with more con- 
sideration, more kindliness, and more 
understanding than would have been the 
case had it not been for Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
work. Probably no school in America 
remains unaffected by his philosophy. 
But it is not only through his teach- 
ing that Dr. Kilpatrick has exerted his 
striking influence. His life as a citizen 
in the community, as a leader in many 
voluntary organizations, and above all his 
exemplification of his outlook in his own 
life—all have furthered the values for 
which he stands. His life has been domi- 
nated by the idea of the sacredness of 
all human beings regardless of race, 
creed, or color. He has exemplified the 
method of intelligence as applied to hu- 
man affairs. He has helped teachers and 
civic leaders to see the power of faith 
in all men in human relations. In his total 
life he has accepted the principle of 
human brotherhood and made it basic to 
all that he has done. It can, indeed, be 
said that he took his own admonition 
seriously, when he repeatedly told us that 
we learn what we live and we live what 
we learn. By living his own outlook on 
life Dr. Kilpatrick became more than a 
skillful or even ingenious teacher. He be- 
came a great teacher with a vast following 
and world-wide influence. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I give you William Heard Kil- 
patrick, master teacher of our generation. 


The Pursuit of Moral and Spiritual Values 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


pe of all, let me say that I deeply 


appreciate the honor done me in this 
celebration of my eightieth birthday. My 
words are not adequate to express the 
thanks that I feel, most to all those who 
have worked so tirelessly and unselfishly 
to make the occasion a success, next to 
those who have given us an unusuall 
fine program this evening, and finally to 
all of you who were willing to give your 
presence here on this occasion. The 
honor is far beyond any dream I have 
ever had. I thank you profoundly. 
What I have otherwise to say I have 
thought to devote to the demand that 
American life and education pursue in 
these confused times with greater zealous- 
ness and effectiveness the moral and 
spiritual values of our civilization. 


I 


First, let us take a hasty glance at the 
deeper lying factors that explain our 
present American situation. It seems fair 
to assert that six distinct revolutions can 
be named as currently in process, each 
interacting with the rest to sh 
present world and its res 
of outlook. 

1. Dating from the Renaissance and 
contrasting strongly with the Middle 
Ages, there has been throughout modern 
Western civilization a strong but varying 
emphasis given to the human individual. 
The Renaissance itself, the Reformation, 
the Enlightenment, the growth of democ- 
racy, the period of Individualism—al] are 


ape our 
ulting confusion 
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variant phases of this regard for hae 
individuality. so sti 
y Modem science has had, and is a 
having, profound effect on jae a 
practice. The Enlightenment, named } ai 
above, was the direct result of the a 
tific attitude carried over into ne 
philosophy. Developments in the inen 
teenth and twentieth centuries, buil he 
especially on Darwin, are carrying re 
same influence further, but now mi 
critically. The current decline of pea 
tional authoritarianism is one result, ee 
though we suffer from this a sa 
popular confusion as to the ee A 
standards, ideals, and principles of acti . 
3. Less often discussed but ee 
with the preceding, indeed a proper fy 
of it, there has come in logic a hig sis 
significant shift from the older ane 
on static essences to change and Be 
ing—in one word, to the prevailing rant 
ception of process. As the great ee) 
logian Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert 54 he 
“Growth and change belong to ‘ 
essence of reality.” ë- 
4. The Industrial Revolution, i 
cially as following the application ur- 
scientific technology to industry, iS aed 
rently remaking the world of pen ees 
living. Division of labor, mass produe ese 
the newer applications of science—™ ht 
have within three hundred years brona 
more changes to human living than ™ 
come in all preceding history, and 
rate of growth is still geometne -ay 
effect of this movement has been 


the 
One 
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bring to this country more usable wealth 
than anywhere else: in 1949, the United 
States had a per capita average income of 
$1453 as compared with Great Britain, 
the next highest, $773, Italy $235, India 
$57, China $27. As one instance, Herbert 
Hoover has stated that this country, with 
only 6 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, has more individuals in school and 
college than have the remaining 94 per 
cent put together. 
OF la h modern industry raises 
ihe SE ren Urbanization lessens 
of community previously com- 
nis us; morality is by so much 
Tany r . Uninteresting work causes 
aie: agen to seek excitement, 
ors = ge and other hurtful prac- 
bet : = great improvements have 
Site = e, we still have the labor- 
ihe en problem with us, specifically 
sgeith em of dealing with certain 
pee te urting strikes. Finally, we have 
te gun to study the proper range of 
the welfare state.” 
Pi k outside world we have had 
depres ? wars and the greatest of all 
Pa ree Now the spread of totali- 
teatern ommunism from the USSR 
antagonis to split the world into two 
wank ae parts with the apparent im- 
Nomen y of effective communication 
n the two. 


II 


ie result of these and other factors 
een the emergence of serious tasks 
eee which make urgent spirit- 
al demands on our American civilization. 
l First, perhaps, is the new task of world 
cadership which has been forced upon 
Us, a task for which we are as yet ill 
Pa Pared: Our citizens need to under- 
Dri and accept this new status of our 
country, Our schools in general must 
prepare the rising generation to under- 


stand and accept what this new status 
means, and our most advanced schools 
must prepare specialists to lead in the 
spiritual aspects of the practical demands 
of this new situation. 

Certain domestic problems also make 
special demands, demands which if not 
met may bring serious consequences. The 
first of these problems is the proper, fair, 
and just treatment of the minorities in 
our midst. Any decent regard for democ- 
racy, any decent morality, and (for the 
more than half of our population who 
profess it) any decent religion—all alike 
demand that we treat these minorities 
according to the Golden Rule, as we our- 
selves would wish to be treated. 

And now to these spiritual demands 
at home for the fair and just treatment 
of minority members there has been 
added also an international demand: we 
stand before the world charged with fail- 
ure to live up to our professed democ- 
racy. For our treatment of minorities in 
our midst our enemies point at us the 
finger of scorn, while our friends stand 
perplexed and troubled. 

Second, recent disclosures seem to 
show a widespread lack of regard for 
the proper moral code in both public and 
private relationships. Many of these dis- 
closures are disgraceful, others while not 
so bad are still at variance with thorough- 
going integrity. 5 

Third, less obvious to many but still 
clear to the more discerning is 2 wide- 
spread lack among our people of disposi- 
tion to seek the finer quality of living. 
Mere “spectatoritis” is too often sought 
in the leisure time. An outward show of 
money is too often satisfying. An empty 
if not hurtful excitement is too often 
sought. We need more of the open mind, 
more of the imaginative spirit, more of 
personal creating, a greater appreciation 
of the more spiritual quality of living. 
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As we face all these problems, it seems 
clear that we need to improve our edu- 
cation. What we have thus far had does 
not suffice. Specifically I should like to 
assert that our education must in ap- 
preciably greater and more effective 
degree seek as its crucial essence the 
moral and spiritual values of life. 


Ill 


Because the terms “moral,” “spiritual,” 
and “value” have been long with us, they 
have become for many “shopworn.” 
They do not grip us as they should. 
Besides, the revolutions named above 
have for many destroyed the traditional 
foundations that once supported these 
terms and gave them the then accepted 
right to claim obedience. Under these 
circumstances a critical glance at these 
three terms may help our discussion, 

A word about the anthropological his- 
tory of the term moral may help to re- 
move any “shopworn” deterioration it 
has suffered and at the same time give 
it for many a firmer basis of obligation 
in practical life. 

According to Sumner, the primitive 
beginning was in “folkways,” the result- 
ing trial-and-error ways of managing 
social behavior. It was easy to see that 
certain ways of social behaving hurt life, 
while others helped it. In time the con- 
ceptions of rightness and w 
arose to distinguish the helpful ways 
from the hurtful and to bring appro- 
priate social pressure accordingly. When 
this occurred some “folkways” became 
“mores,” socially obligatory ways of be- 
having. Later, when classical Greece, 
centering at Athens, became culturally 
self-conscious, what had been a tradi- 
tional set of mores, largely taboos, were 
now for the first time in history critically 
examined. And morals in the critical and 
truer sense thus found a Positive status 


Tongness 


among the intelligent people of m 
world, with ethics resulting as of 
severest study of the principles 
morality. : 

In -A with the third EAN 
named above, morality and e ne 
now studied inductively. As to anys ail= 
else, the late Durand Drake said, “. - oral- 
thoritarian morality is blindfolded m i 
ity.” So that morality is now the i 
scious obligation to act in those rthy 
that best promise to bring the eo ngs 
good life to all affected, Three things 
thus enter definitely into any ae tiie 
practice of morality. One is to anes ae 
dividually and socially, such an agg Fur- 
of life’s ideals and attitudes as will ô 
nish an effective guiding sauna eye es 
what constitutes “the worthy good a in 
a second is to develop practical a ta 
evaluating the various possibilities e ail 
tion implicit in any given situation; fip- 
a third is to develop the settled com dua 
ment to act up to the best that ina 
and social critical thinking can find 
much for the term moral. 

The term spiritual tends to 3 
greater differences of opinion. Becan al 
is public education that here princ ing 
concerns us and because this, accor me 
to recent decisions of the Supt® ict 
Court, must be conducted on a ps 
basis of the separation of church ions 
state, I am giving these consideran 
their due place in choosing a sete al 
of the term spiritual. And I may a ow- 
in so doing I am at the same time fol poe 
ing the earlier and more original "arest 
ings of the term as given in the h at 
Webster, (a might add in passing t 


institU- 
Spent most of June in the state ins 


evoke 
eit 


S : Š poer 
- tions of Kentucky discussing the P 


s 
a J Pa alue” 
lem of teaching moral and spiritual v 


. . on 
in the public schools of Kentucky 
Conscious basis of the sept a 
church and state, as charted by Pro 
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William Clayton Bower, recently retired 
as professor of religious education from 
the University of Chicago, but now 
ee in his old haunts at Transylvania 
ollege, Lexington, Kentucky. That ex- 
perience has definitely influenced my 
present discussion.) But even more spe- 
“aay I shall use the term “moral and 
ae values” to mean generally a 
o = ity as viewed in the light of the 
et t of morality, morality in the light 
Cate finest and clearest spirit. As 
oe a said, It is not thy works . .. 
is y the spirit thou workest in, that 
oth - worth.” It is mostly in this 
a that I shall use the term spiritual. I 
3 y sum up all of this in the words of 
Y good friend, Dr. John L. Childs: 


og eee I mean those ways of living 

Slimane ing which undergird, and con- 

Tikoni the dignity and worth of human 

Of the ity. Nothing that degrades the life 

oa S ial man can be considered 

EA nothing that enriches it can be 
sidered unspiritual. 


a. hl value is easy to define. Said 
good me orndike, “Value or worth or 
ae Ses power to satisfy wants.” Man 
stirred to ing organism is, as we all know, 
do ‘en action by his wants. But, as we 
other's ni wants often get in each 
alarm cl T It is now 7:30 A.M., and my 
ut I aa is calling on me to get UP; 
diss ses ant to sleep longer. However, I 
tion, I nt to make good in my new posi- 
me must then choose. After the con- 
been g wants in any given situation have 
other — weighed against one an- 
others nd one has won out over the 
all the as promising to take best care of 
thus tae considerations, the want 
wench; re evaluated and found most 
aan of choice ceases to be a mere 
vahie payee it becomes what we call a 
- As John Dewey says, 4 value is 


“whatever is taken to have rightful au- 
thority in the direction of conduct.” 


IV 


With these strategic definitions thus 
cleared we move to the next step and 
ask how education can, psychologically, 
hope to pursue effectively the desirable 
“moral and spiritual values.” 

First, what is, psychologically, the ef- 
fective pursuit of an educational aim? 
In more common language, when has 
anything been learned? What do we mean 
by the verb to learn? And when has 
true learning taken place? 

To answer this in its setting we have 
to revert to the current revolutions 
referred to at the outset. It was not so 
stated then, but one revolution very 
definitely now in process in our midst 
relates to education. In the third revolu- 
tion there named it was stated that logic 
had shifted its emphasis from the deduc- 
tive use of static essences to the induc- 
tive study of change and becoming. It 
fitted with that older point of view to 
count that education is handing down 
on authority to the young and ignorant 
the formulated wisdom of those who 
know. On this basis, learn in the school 
sense meant to acquire, principally 
by repetitive memorizing, the formula- 
tions of knowledge found in books; and 
any such formulation had been learne' 
when it could be recited or, better, Te- 
peated by the Jearner to the teacher. The 
belief and hope—strange as it now 
sounds—was that if the learner had the 
words “in his mind,” they would some- 
how constitute wisdom in him and— 
stranger still—that he would behave 
accordingly. 

We now know that both of these are 
too much to hope for. Acquiring words 
may fall far short of acquiring ideas and 
still farther from building wisdom, but 
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even more, acquiring words or even 
ideas to recite gives little or no assurance 
that one will in actual life behave that 
way. Instead, we now see that we learn 
to behave a certain way by actually be- 
having that way; and one will learn it in 
the degree that he himself feels it, ac- 
cepts it in his heart—and not merely out- 
wardly—as his chosen way of behaving. 
In other words, we learn what we really 
live, live from our hearts in an actual 
life situation. 

This means, and I wish to stress the 
point as crucial, that book learning as a 
process does not suffice to effect adequate 
social-moral behavior. This does not 
mean any depreciation of books or of 
book learning; it only means that we 
really learn what is in books best, if not 
only, as we use the book meanings in 
and for life. In a word, if we wish to 
uphold character building as our domi- 
nant educational aim—and I for one do 
so uphold character building with stress 
on the moral-spiritual aspect thereof— 
then we have to remake in great measure 
our existing educational enterprise, par- 
ticularly the secondary school and the 
college. Our better elementary schools, 
especially for the youngest school chil- 
dren, have accepted in theory the thor- 
oughgoing remaking of the school and 
school procedures. In this area, the 
school is increasingly accepted as a place 
of living for living, the richest and finest 
living that teacher and pupils can to- 
gether contrive. But the secondary school 
and the college still run too largely on 
the basis of merely acquiring the con- 
tents of books and lectures, with the test 
of success being the ability to give back 
the content of the assignments in quiz 
and examination. Speaking generally, be- 
having in a social-moral situation has no 
place in most secondary schools and col- 
leges. In this respect also is education in 


the midst of current change, with ay 
revolution less than half accomplishec’ 

One more word, and that about er 
pline. The older notion here was Fa ti 
consistently forced a child to behav : 
a desirable way, even under on “a 
positive punishment, that he woul his 
time build that desirable trait m i 
character. Now, our psychiatrists te we 
that this is a hazardous procedure. zd 
are more likely to develop a maladjusta 
personality than we are to build a aint 
moral character. And careful aon 
tion bears out what Shakespeare 10°F 
ago said, that “the quality of ET os 
not strained,” does not come by © of 
pulsion. So with all the finer es 
character, the moral and spiritual eee 
they come not by compulsion. ik 
have to be lived in and from the lea 
er’s mind and heart. 

How then can we bring about 
inner living of the moral and spit its 
as will develop moral and spiritual a ott 
How can we bring it about that chi ‘s to 
youth accepts wholeheartedly what 1 
him a novel way of behaving? 

First, we have to start where o 
learner is. The new and desired waY 
responding must to him not seem 
new or different. 

Second, the new way has to be 
for in a situation that appeals to | to 
life itself. And it is much more likely p- 
be thus accepted if some of his eshe 
lished comrades are with him A der 
group and they approve the idea. Un 
such circumstances he will likely this 
along. But his first response along, be 
new line will probably not itsel ing 
wholehearted; nor will the first ae 
probably suffice to build the desired “a 
and attitude. Additional real a a 
situations will, under proper guidar” ; 
carry the learner further along the ppa 
He will likely respond this second t! 


such 
jtua 


the 


called 
him 49 
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more nearly wholeheartedly, and conse- 
quently his second response will bring 
stronger learning. If this can be con- 
tinued under favorable conditions, We 
can expect the time to come when this 
person also will be strongly committed 
to this way of behaving and will then 
help others to take the same road. Of 
course, approval, feelings of achieve- 
ment, satisfyingness will help strengthen 
a ae acceptance. These are 
a at every sensitive and discerning 
already well knows. 


v 


P- ha ip then, citizens in general 
ai a s and colleges in particular 
: wiley GE the positive duty of seeking 
Shen, of citizenship superior to what 
come Seer must expect. Specifically, 
a err | schools must allot half or 
ioe uf aie time to the more general 
responsible ucation with intelligent and 
five. “Tht e citizenship as a central fea- 

. This probably means giving up the 


present departmentalization for half the 
day or more. And this responsible citi- 
zenship will come only if the students 
get positively into socially useful work 
in the surrounding community. The col- 
lege must do likewise for somewhat less 
than half its working week. 


And now the final word. We shall not 
meet these strategic social needs unless 
we recognize that full commitment to 
the spiritual-moral is an essential ele- 
ment in the effort. Respect for person- 
ality wherever found, regard for the 
rights and feelings of others, commit- 
ment to the common good—these are 
in the final analysis moral and spiritual 
values and must so be treated. Effective 
moral commitment is the only safe hope 
we can have for meeting the social needs 
of the world. And if this birthday cele- 
bration is to have adequate justification, 
it must mean for us all a truer and fuller 
devotion to the pursuit of the moral and 
spiritual values. 


Academic Freedom in the Public Schools 


E. EDMUND REUTTER, Jr. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


o most educators academic freedom 
"he a cherished concept. It also is a 
nebulous one when specifics are in- 
volved. Although there is relatively little 
disagreement among the general pro- 
nouncements of professional groups with 
regard »to academic freedom, in an in- 
creasing number of concrete incidents 
there is lack of unanimity as to the 
proper extent of freedom. This division 
within the profession is greatly magni- 
fied in the public as a whole. And the 
degree of academic freedom possible in 
public schools depends ultimately on the 
interpretation given this concept by the 
public. 

Academic freedom is not a right of 
educators in the sense of freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion. There are 
no laws guaranteeing it. Only scant hel 
is furnished by the courts which have 
woven over the years patterns of inter- 
pretation of other freedoms. Academic 
freedom is essentially a tradition, born 
and raised on the university level. Onl 
relatively recently has the term been 
generally applied on the public school 
level, and there has been a tend 
overlook some of the conditions on the 
college plane which either do not per- 
tain or pertain to a far lesser degree in 
elementary and secondary schools. On 
the university level, teachers are scholars 
engaged in extending the frontiers of 
knowledge. They are authorities in their 
academic fields. Their students presum- 


ency to 
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ably have mature minds capable a 
weighing evidence and ange ae 
pendent conclusions. Young re as t0 
women are not required by state cite 
attend universities, and if they ao 
they have a degree of choice of ee y 
tion, courses, and instructors not US dary 
available in elementary and secon® 
schools. 


NAL 
DEFINITIONS BY PROFESSIO 
GROUPS 


The American Association of vei 
sity Professors was the first organit oje 
in the United States to take up z dom 
heartedly the cause of academic fre i 
Beginning in 1915 this organizatio con- 
promulgated numerous statements ©" . 
cerning academic freedom, 
gated cases of alleged violations, min- 
through its Bulletin, censured i re t0 
istrations of some colleges for failu tate- 
observe its principles. Its “1940 cedom 
ment of Principles of Academic Fr socia 
and Tenure,” endorsed by the ses rican 
tion of American Colleges, the Ame hi 
Association of Teachers seg 
Association of American Law Sc fi 
the American Political Science A ant 
tion, and the American Library A Sions 
tion, even though it applies to me 
of higher education, cannot be ed in 
looked by those genuinely inter ert 
academic freedom on any level. 
nent excerpts follow: 


cols: 
ja- 
ja- 
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Academic freedom is essential to these 
purposes [of institutions of higher educa- 
tion] and applies to both teaching and re- 
fee sie sein in research is fundamental 
te AU of truth. Academic 
bots in its teaching aspect is funda- 
a ntal for the protection of the rights of 
: Pe in teaching and of the student 
n Pea in learning. It carries with it 

correlative with rights. 
a eta one is entitled to freedom in the 
Seon ai in discussing his subject, but he 
ae e careful not to introduce into his 
telata Ls sgh ot matter which has no 
Fe mera is subject. Limitations of aca- 
des of 4 om because of religious or other 
tated tn ia institution should be clearly 
na riting at the time of the appoint- 
gee raed or university teacher is a 
an pi F enat of a learned profession, 
When he cer of an educational institution. 
should be pa or writes asa citizen, he 
on discipline, b rom institutional censorship 
comi e, but his special position in the 
2 ian ee imposes special obligations. As 
th, he dh re and an educational offi- 
may jud T remember that the public 

y his a is profession and his institution 
ina ts — Hence he should at all 
priate pao ing should exercise appro- 
opinions of int, should show respect for the 
tion to os piem and should make every 
tional s icate that he is not an institu- 

pokesman.* 


en have been forthcom- 
on the el rom organizations of educators 
eee ementary and secondary school 
Sana 1932 the National Education 
crd on has had a committee con- 
döm 7 eam with academic free- 
changed A committee (whose name has 
known as ey time to time and is now 
Acadenst the Committee on Tenure and 
ic Freedom) has set forth two 

* American Association of University Profes- 


sors, « 
détitic nae Statement of Principles of Aca- 
Freedom and Tenure.” 


requisites for the achievement of aca- 
demic freedom: 


1. Conditions which allow teachers to 
present, within the limits of good taste and 
sound scholarship, facts available on any 
subject and to express their personal opin- 
ions, so long as the instruction encourages 
students to reach their own decisions. 

2. Conditions which allow teachers to 
discuss all problems freely in the classroom 
so long as they stress the soundness of the 
principles on which our nation was founded 
and avoid mere destructive criticism of 
American political, social, and economic 
institutions.* 


The American Federation of Teachers 
has adopted a resolution giving its posi- 
tion in regard to academic freedom in 
part as follows: 


The American Federation of Teachers 
reaffirms its support of principles of aca- 
demic freedom. It believes that democracy 
requires an informal, courageous teaching 
profession, dedicated to the disinterested 
search for truth and free to explore all ave- 
nues of thought and experiment which may 
advance the welfare of its citizens and add 
to the body of its knowledge. Only in an 
environment where the pursuit of truth can 
be carried on without the restrictions of 
pressures OF prejudices can the American 
conceptions of independent thought and 
the dignity and worth of the individual be 


advanced. We believe also that academic 


freedom imposes special obligations on the 
dent the 


teacher. He must create for the stu 
same environment for free inquiry." 

2 National Education Association, Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom, Report of 
the Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom, 1950. The Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1950. 

3From the Statement of Policy on Aca- 
demic Freedom and the Civil and Professional 
Rights of Teachers, adopted at the 1949 Con- 
vention of the American Federation © Teach- 


ers. 
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The American Civil Liberties Union, 
through its Committee on Academic 
Freedom composed of professional edu- 
cators, operates under this definition: 


Academic freedom is . . . the liberty to 
investigate, to present, and to discuss facts 
and ideas concerning the phenomena of 
human society and of the physical world in 
all branches and fields of learning, with no 
limitations other than those imposed by the 
generally accepted standards of conscien- 
tious scholarship. It includes the right of 
both teachers and students to be free, both 
within and without the institutions of 
learning, from any special limitations re- 
garding the investigation of facts and the 
expression and discussion of ideas.‘ 


POINTS OF PRINCIPLE 


The above definitions vary somewhat 
in emphasis, but from them and from 
other statements on academic freedom it 
is possible to cull some salient points of 
principle. 

1. Freedom from partisan restraints is 
a sine qua non for a teacher who would 
do his job well. 

2. Like any other freedom, academic 
freedom carries with it responsibilities. 
Tt must be exercised in good faith, and 
must not serve as a cloak for indoctrina- 
tion or a shield for incompetence, 

3. Freedom of the student to learn is 
impaired if the teacher is unduly re- 
stricted, 

4. Academic freedom is not designed 
to protect individuals as such; rather it 
is to protect the process of seeking and 
revealing truth. 

5. Academic freedom is not a static 
concept; it must be ever expanding to 
encompass new situations. 


4 American Civil Liberties Union, Civil Lib- 
erties of Teachers and Students. The Union, 
New York, 1949. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


There is no doubt in most minds “a 
day that some acts of teachers 1n ges 
schools are clearly safeguarded by ee 
tradition of academic freedom; for € “4 
ample, joining the American Federn 
of Teachers, an act which often ma 
dismissal a few decades ago. On f j 
other hand, there are some acts which 
by general agreement, are not protec” 
or condoned by the tradition; for ra 
ample, telling pupils to tell their h 
to vote for Candidate A in the local as 
tion. But there are myriad acts which of 
not so obviously fall either insid x to 
outside the pale, and it is in relation r- 
this twilight zone that most controve 
sies arise. P TENE 

Probably no problem of inquty an 
more difficult to handle objectively te 
that of freedom of teaching. There 1$ pa 
aforementioned diversity of interp el 
tion as to the proper bounds of the i ate 
dom. There is the intense emotion® aes 
mosphere which is so prevalent 1m = is 
involving academic freedom. Tiere a 
the difficulty of getting unbiased, 2° 4 
rate information from individuals pn 
cerned. There is the necessity for pee 
discrete incidents in proper perspec™n 
There is the problem of evaluating Fa 
sonalities and purposes. These and ee 
considerations make secondhand 1° ob- 
mation especially unreliable, and mer 
taining of firsthand data in mos 
stances is expensive in terms of 
time and money. m 

Nevertheless, in recent years acade 
freedom in its many ramifications for 
become an especially popular subject di- 
speeches and articles produced for 
verse and not always clear purposes or 
both educators and laymen. The aut sa 
wishes, therefore, to make his purp’ 


t 
poth 


ic 
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explicit in this discussion. He desires to 
present some pertinent facts and to stim- 
ulate constructive thinking about this 
thing called academic freedom in the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
He does not intend to decry lack of free- 
dom in teaching, or to contend that such 
freedom is being abused, or to give bland 
assurance that this freedom is safe. He 
believes that many of the recent and cur- 
Tent imbroglios have been due largely to 
a failure of educators and their publics 
to think through the issues calmly before 
Crises arise, 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


There are many possible ways to ap- 
Proach the status of academic freedom 
in the public schools. One way would be 
to look at the subject areas wherein re- 
age occur (politics, economics, re- 

gion, and so forth). This is essentially 
the procedure used in the first volume of 
the only comprehensive general study 
of freedom of teaching in the public 
mee That research was sponsored by 
Pad Commission on Social Studies in the 

ools and carried out by Howard K. 
riley: in the mid-1930’s. The picture of 
" mine of teachers at that time was not 
othe.” t one according to Beale.® An- 
dons approach is to examine the restric- 
placed on teachers relative to con- 

duct and work within the classroom and 
Outside of the classroom. A third method 
would be to analyze the restrictions ac- 
Cording to source (those prescribed by 
the laws of a state, those set up by local 

Oards of education and administrative 
rulings; those imposed by community 
ina ee those urged by special groups, 

those voluntarily assumed by teach- 


5 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers 


nt Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


ers who are desirous of avoiding trouble). 

The frame of reference to be used 
here involves elements of the other ap- 
proaches and calls for viewing the prob- 
lem of academic freedom in terms of 
restrictions on what is taught, on how it 
is taught, and on who teaches it. The 
facts are selected solely on the bases that 
they are typical of restrictions, incidents, 
and situations concerning various topics 
in different sections of the country; and 
that they impinge on academic freedom. 
Whether or not they violate academic 
freedom must be decided by the reader 
in terms of his interpretation of the 
proper bounds of freedom of teaching 
and learning in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 


WHAT IS TAUGHT 


The what is taught applies to curric- 
ulum in its narrowest sense of subject 
matter or content of instruction. All 
states have some laws pertaining to the 
curriculum. State laws in this area are of 
two kinds: those that require certain 
things to be taught and those that pro- 
hibit teaching specific things. Most of 
the positively oriented laws, while they 
may be annoying in their details, do not 
take away or threaten academic freedom 
in any sense. These may require that the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics be 
taught, that instruction be given in phys- 
ical education, that conservation of 
natural resources be taught, and so on, 
covering a wide variety of noncontro- 
versial topics. On the other hand, there 
are laws less easy to interpret and more 
subject to local abuse. In Arkansas, for 
example, “the instilling into the hearts 
of the various pupils of an understanding 
of the United States and a love of coun- 
try and of a devotion to the principles of 
American Government shall be the pri- 
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mary object” of instruction in Amerie 
history, which must be given during at 
least one hour in every scholastic 
week.”® Minnesota law prescribes the 
teaching on at least one day of each 
week of “exercises tending and calcu- 
lated to encourage and inculcate a spirit 
of patriotism in the pupils,” and specifies 
that these exercises include “the singing 
of patriotic songs [and] reading from 
American history and from the biogra- 
phies of American statesmen and pa- 
triots.”? 

The negatively oriented laws often 
pose more of a threat to academic free- 
dom. An Oklahoma statute forbids 
“teaching disloyalty to the American 
Constitutional system of government.” 
Pennsylvania law provides that a teacher 
must not “teach or advocate the over- 
throw of the government of the United 
States or of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania by revolution or the 
changing of the form of the government 
of the United States or of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania by means not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of the 
United States or the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.”® A 
New Hampshire law states that “no 
teacher shall advocate communism as a 
political doctrine or any other doctrine 
which includes the overthrow by force 
of the government. These restraints 
are samples of a type imposed on teach- 
ers by state laws in nineteen states. 

A quarter of a century ago several 


®School Laws of Arkansas (1943), 


sec. 
11730, 

7™Laws of Minnesota (1941), ¢.169, art. 9, 
sec. 16. 


8 Oklahoma Statutes (1949 Supp.), 70:6-2. 
? Pennsylvania Statutes Ann. (1949 Supp.), 
sec, 65-152. 


10 New Hampshire Laws of 1949, C. 312. 


1E, Edmund Reutter, Jt, The School Ad- 


wninistrator and Subversive Activities, pp. 14-23. 


states forbade by law the teaching n 
any theory of creation other than that x 
divine origin. John Scopes in Te 
taught the theory of evolution he: 
brought about the famous trial w 
featured William Jennings Bryan on t 


s 4 e 
.side of the prosecution and Clarenc: 


Darrow as defense attorney. Even 
though the anti-evolution law was "p 
held by the court (Scopes was freed 0 
penalty on a technicality), the publicity 
given the case, in effect, ruled out aoe 
forcement of laws preventing 
teaching of evolution. 3 i 
Acting under a 1950 law which PA 
mits a pupil to be excused froni a pers! 
of health and hygiene conflicting eal 
the religion of his parents, the New g 
State Commissioner of Education ru ga 
that children of the Christian Soene” 
faith were to be excused from ae 
the germ theory of disease. In ee 
Island, a similar exception was made ry 
a 1949 law providing for compulsory 
health and physical education oe a 
Pressures for the inclusion or scare 
of broad areas of study or of pee a 
items are often brought to Sie 
schools by special interest groups. | rhe 
forces are felt most frequently 1n 
areas of “the three R’s,” socialism a 
communism, moral and spiritual a. 
and American history. Despite test " 
sults to the contrary, many protests 4 j 
heard to the effect that schools are ra 
lecting the fundamentals. “High a 
graduates cannot spell.” “Sixth-grt Fe 
pupils can’t name the forty-eight el 
“My son can’t write legibly.” Inno’ E 
tions in the curriculum are often CO 2 
sidered “frills,” and in many places #7 
ford opportunities for attacks on teac 


o- 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, e 
lumbia University, New York, 1951- 
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ers and administrators; e.g., school camp- 
ing in Pasadena. 
Hue and cry to the effect that schools 
are teaching socialism or communism is 
being heard in all parts of the country. 
The National Council for American 
Education lists among its objectives “to 
eradicate from our schools Marxism, 
Socialism, Communism and all other 
forces that seek to destroy the liberty of 
the American people.” “When will 
Americans awaken? How much longer 
will they permit their schools to foster 
Socialism?” this organization asks in an 
undated leaflet centered on attacking the 
book Design for America (Theodore 
Brameld and others). 
‘The schools are godless” is a charge 
pan while not new, is frequently 
ey This accusation comes chiefly 
oe P sectarian religious sources and 
coh non-religious groups hostile enough 
b the public schools to drag in this shib- 
oleth. 
_ Then there are the groups which ob- 
ject to the way American history is 
EE The Guardians of American 

ducation are pledged in part “to protect 
Eose school education against current 
e of propaganda designed to dis- 
oa Peo Americanism. The In- 
a led a or Public Service has published 
a et expressing the idea that “know- 
ing Europe’s history and lacks won't 
protect USA if we don’t know, and 
feel for, our American Heritage. Learn- 
Ing, and feeling for, our American Heri- 
tage are now made so difficult by schools, 
colleges, professional schools and li- 
braries, that they cannot reasonably be 
expected [sic].”¥? 


pa Institute for Public Service, Unactive 

Amas am Is a Worse Menace Than Un- 

as rican Activity. Public Service 1022, The 
itute, New York, no date. 


HOW IT IS TAUGHT 


The bow of teaching, involving per- 
vading philosophy, methods, and mate- 
rials, is a second broad area with which 
academic freedom is concerned. Numer- 
ous pressures from various groups are 
felt in relation to aspects of “progressive 
education.” The usual procedure is not 
to define this term, but rather simply to 
attack it with the imputation that it is 
synonymous with everything anyone 
thinks is wrong in the schools. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post carried a signed edi- 
torial on July 14, 1951, in which the 
author claims that “progressivism” as a 
philosophy of education holds that ex- 
perts should run the schools with no in- 
terference from parents and that tax- 
payers should have no voice in how tax 
money is spent in schools. The author 
of the editorial has also written the 
pamphlet Private Schools: The Solution 
to America’s Educational Problem, dis- 
tributed by the previously mentioned 
National Council for American Educa- 
tion. This organization also has published 
the brochure Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency in which the fol- 
lowing condemnations appear: “ ‘pro- 
gressive’ education has curtailed think- 
ing; “* ‘progressive’ education wrecks 
the individual,” “ ‘progressive’ education 
promotes socialism.”2* In New York 
City a group was formed under the name 
Coordinating Committee to Oppose the 
New Method of Progressive Education. 

The furor over textbooks in many 
places is a grave threat to the academic 
Private Schools: The 


Educational Problem. 
merican Education, 


18 Frank Chodorov, 
Solution to America’s 
National Council for A’ 
New York, no date. s 

14 Allen A. Zoll, Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency. National Council for 
American Education, New York, no date. 
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freedom of teachers. Protests against the 
use of certain books have been heard in 
all sections of our country. Sometimes 
entire books are attacked for their over- 
all point of view. At other times specific 
sections are found to be objectionable. 
A third prevalent pattern is to protest 
the use of a book on the basis of its 
author, rather than its content, 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities of the United States House of 
Representatives in 1949 seriously con- 
sidered investigating textbooks on a 
national scale but was dissuaded by 
storms of protest. Several state legis- 
latures have looked into textbooks in use. 
The one which has done most in the area 
of textbook investigation is that of Cali- 
fornia. There the Senate Investigating 
Committee on Education conducted ex- 
tensive hearings and issued a report in- 
cluding a condemnation of the Building 
America series. 

The text American Government, b 
Frank A. Magruder, long a standard text 
in hundreds of school systems, has been 
recently banned from use in Georgia by 
the State Board of Education and from 
individual local school systems including 
that of Houston, Texas. The American 
Way of Life, by H. U. Faulkner, T, 
Kepner and H. Bartlett, has been dropped 
from the approved textbook list through- 
out Kansas. Building Citizenship, by Ray 
O. Hughes, has been removed from pub- 
lic schools in Washington, D. C. Land 
of the Soviets, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
has been proscribed in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. Various books by Harold O. 
Rugg have been eliminated in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and elsewhere. New York 
City and Detroit have removed Howard 


18 Third Report of California Senate Investi- 
gating Committee on Education, filed March 
27, 1948. 


M. Fast’s Citizen Tom Paine. All books 
of Mark Van Doren were banned from 
public school libraries in Jat eg 
early in 1951, but the order was rescinde 

in November of that year. When the 
New York City Board of Education re- 
fused to bar The Merchant of Venice 
from the schools because of unfavorable 
portrayal of Jews, a taxpayer took the 
case to court, but the court upheld 2e 
board. Several chapters of the Baione 
Association for the Advancement O 
Colored People have protested sections 
considered by them to be derogatory tO 
Negroes in The Growth of the Amer 5 
ican Republic, by Samuel E. Morison 
and Henry S, Commager. a 

Periodicals also have been banned a0 
some school systems. New York City 
for example, eliminated The Nation be- 
cause of a series of articles hostile tO 
Catholicism. In Newark, New Jersey: 
The Nation and Soviet Russia Today n 
not permitted in the schools. The S0v!e: 
Information Bulletin, distributed by the 
Russian embassy, was removed from the 
schools in several cities, including Balti- 
more. 

Teaching aids other than books have 
been attacked. The films Human Growth 
and Human Reproduction, used in pt 
grams of sex education, have been se 
verely criticized by certain religious 
groups. In New York State a majority 
of parents must approve before the am 
are shown. Some children’s phonograp 
records have been removed in Levittown: 
New York, and elsewhere because of ob- 
jections to their content and to the polit- 
ical affiliations of some performers On 
the records. Certain speakers in connec- 
tion with teacher training have been 
barred in some places, including Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City. 

There are several groups which are 
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committed to investigate books and to 
try to have bans placed on objectionable 
ones. The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion in a petition to Congress for a na- 
tional investigation of textbooks contend 
that “subversive textbooks are in general 
use in the public schools of most of the 
states,”° This petition and the support- 
g brief are over fifty pages in length. 

ta a — Legion has a Committee 
Bae Ten of Instructional Materials. 
ern = n of this committee 1s to 
E e E and other groups and 
sch of the American Legion a yard- 
iad y Paeh textbooks and other in- 
ii ne ac used or to be used 
he foe aC schools may be measured 
hone ormance with the principles of 

an democracy.” 
Mr Conference of American Small 
Ga Organizations, through its 
Sickest ae on Education, publishes a 
i of books in the field of 
ices “oe i purpose of The Educa- 
dbjeesisit iewer is “in the light of truth, 
Helk A = established American 
is ce E examine the publications used 
cting American youth.”** 


WHO TEACHES IT 


ae on the teachers themselves 
coaie the third important area for 
Sah aio of academic freedom. Such 
teachers May pertain to the conduct of 
Glave inside the classroom, outside the 
Since. or both. The onetime rather 
habi n rules concerning such personal 

as dancing, smoking, and going 


16 Nap’, 
oml Society of Sons of the American 
ociety W A Bill of Grievances, p. 5- The 
mey» Washington, D, C. 1950 osrigati 
of fees Legion Policy on Investigation 
ieee te Materials, adopted at National 
Bree of American Legion, 1949: , 
evita the masthead of The Educational 
er, 


to church have largely disappeared. Also, 
school board prohibitions against marry- 
ing, and joining teacher organizations 
affliated with labor have become in- 
creasingly rare within the last two 
decades. 

The prime threat at present to the 
academic freedom of the teacher involves 
the question of his “loyalty.” Thirty- 
three states have one or more laws deal- 
ing with this subject. Some of the stat- 
utes provide for variously worded oaths; 
others circumscribe the actions of teach- 
ers without requiring oaths. The affirma- 
tions demanded vary from upholding the 
constitutions of nation and state (as in 
South Dakota and Vermont) to denial of 
membership in “subversive” organiza- 
tions or advocacy of “subversive” doc- 
trines (as in Maryland and Mississippi) - 
The non-oath teacher loyalty laws pro- 
scribe certain types of conduct relating 
to “subversive” activities, usually with 
dismissal as the penalty for violation. 

Accusations of “subversive” activities 
are being leveled at teachers with in- 
creasing frequency. A large proportion 
of the charges are so far-fetched that 
they would be humorous if the nation 
were not in such an apprehensive con- 
dition. Most of the allegations are very 
vague and often involve a complete mis- 
representation of facts or context. Only 
an infinitesimal number have been proved. 
Yet, some teachers in virtually every 
state have been attacked in connection 
with “subversive” activities. 

Consideration of the restri 
what teachers do outside of school 
buildings and after school hours leads to 
the question of civil rights. Which acts, 
if any, guaranteed to citizens in general 


ctions on 


local teacher 


19For details on state and 
see Reut- 


loyalty legislation and interpretation, 
ter, op. Cit. chapters 3, 4 and 5- 
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are forbidden to teachers? It is impos- 
sible to answer this question definitively. 
Court decisions have not clarified this 
point. It can be said, however, that there 
are some things which teachers cannot 
do even outside of school with impunity. 
When such acts do not violate the law, 
there is concern for academic freedom. 
The most sensitive spot here concerns 
“subversive” activities. Almost none of 
the prohibitions against advocating al- 
leged subversive doctrines distinguish 
between classroom and out-of-classroom 
advocacy, and of course bans on belong- 
ing to “subversive” organizations affect 
outside activities. 

Teachers in some places are subjected 
to political pressures which encroach 
not only on academic freedom but on 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the law. 
Forced political contributions for con- 
tract renewals are becoming less and less 
common, yet they are far from extinct. 
In a 1951 report, the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democrac 
through Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association States that “in recent 
years it [the problem of teacher kick- 
backs] has attracted much attention, and 
the North Carolina State Bureau of In- 
vestigation has collected a large file of 
affidavits and canceled checks from 


school teachers showing instances 
which they had to ¢ 


In Missouri, in 


in 
Pay up or get out,’ "20 
1951, legislators from 
counties where some teachers have to 
pay back parts of their salaries to boards 
of. education considered this problem 


serious enough to introduce a bill to out- 
law the practice, 


20 National Education Association, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, Mars Hill, North Carolina: 
Report of an Investigation, P- 8. The Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1951. 


THE FUTURE 


Despite the dangers to academic a 
dom in the public schools, some of w pe 
are cited in the preceding sections, a 
author does not feel overly pessimist! 
about its future status. Changes in pu 
attitude have made rare today many B 
the restraints commonly applied be 
teachers of earlier periods. Tenure Jaw d 
have done much on a legal basis to a 
academic freedom by preventing ar je 
trary dismissals. The National COE 
sion for the Defense of isu: 
through Education and similar groups me 
Some state education associations i 
helping by investigating situations a 
defending unjustly attacked educa on 
and educational policies. Committees a 
academic freedom are parts of many vit 
Sociations of teachers. These steps, = y 
companying improvements in the qua: F r 
of the average teacher, are encoun i x 
particularly in terms of dealing with ag 
most intangible damage done by pr 
sures put on the schools—causing and 
ers to refrain, out of fear, from doing 
the best job of teaching they can. wf 

On the other hand, the author does ee’ 
feel especially optimistic about the oi 
pects of this freedom so essential to awe 
education, Organized attacks on ‘el 
schools are increasing both in num le 
and in virulence. The nation as 4 er a 
is in a state of high tension. Conce 
over “subversive” activities has appear F 
in almost every phase of our ase 
life, but with special and ecee® g 
emphasis on the schools. An mere 
number of special interests are ae 
pressures to do this or not to do t 7 
The intervening years have produci i 
little or no evidence of improvement 


e 
the situation described in 1939 by i 
NEA as follows: 
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Laymen to a very large extent and 
teachers to a considerable extent are not 
aware of the problems of “academic free- 
dom” at the elementary- and secondary- 
school level. 

Respondents were inconsistent in the 


practical applicati : 
beliefs pplication of their professed 


The threats to academic freedom are 
grave. Yet, although the typical teacher 


21 i s i 

is National Education Association, Commit- 

ea academic Freedom, The Limits of Aca- 

S a “reedom. The Association, Washington, 
+ C, 1939. 


of today has less freedom than would 
be desirable in line with new concepts 
of the role of the public school, he has 
more leeway of over-all action than did 
his fellow teacher of yesteryear. The 
gain can be attributed to improvements 
in two prime factors—professionalization 
of the occupation of teaching and public 
understanding of the process of educa- 
tion. Any progress in connection with 
these factors will be progress toward 
more academic freedom, and more se- 
cure academic freedom, in the public 
schools. 


EEE 
5 


Current Staff Publications 
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THE WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK BIRTHDAY 


S] 


. Tae Wort SITUATION. William H. Kil- 
patrick, Hu Shih, and Ralph Bunche. 

. CIVILIZATION AND THE Goop Lire. Wil- 
liam H, Kilpatrick, George Axtelle, John 
L. Childs, and Eduard C. Lindeman. 

- PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS Necessary to 

CIVILIZATION AND THE Goop Lire, Wil- 

liam H. Kilpatrick, Walter A. Anderson, 

Theodore Brameld, Ernest O, Melby, 

Harry A. Overstreet, R, Bruce Raup, 

and Harold Taylor. 

Tue Epvucative Process, 

Kilpatrick, H. Park 

Brooks, Roma Gans, 

and Truda T. Weil. 

» Wurm H. KILPATRICK 

ILIZATION AND THE Goi 

group of children. 

Waat’s on My Minn 

patrick with 


Childs. 
A S TIME drew 
William Heard 
ieth birthday last November, Helen Park- 
hurst, former director of the Dalton School, 
had a unique idea. Miss Parkhurst had pio- 
neered in producing recordings of children’s 
discussions of important social issues, Why 
not, she thought, honor this Occasion with a 
series of records devoted to panel discussions 
of Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational philosophy, 
Conversations with friends and former stu- 
dents of Dr. Kilpatrick yielded only enthu- 
siastic Support, as did conferences with Dr. 
John Dewey and Dr. Kilpatrick himself. 
Out of their cooperative effort came one 


* Alpark Educational Recor: Pelham, 
nag 1951. $5.00 each; set. 


William H. 
Beck, John J. 
Ernest O, Melby, 


a 


Discusses Ciy- 
op Lire. With a 


. William H, Kil- 
John Dewey and John L. 


near to celebrate 
Kilpatrick’s eight- 


ds, Inc., 
$25.00 for the 
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RECORDS* 


of the warmest and most stimulating mam 
of the eightieth birthday celebration—t 
“Kilpatrick Records,” ješ- 
For the student, the teacher, the pro id 
sional educator, and the lay citizen, eo 
records provide remarkable insight into t i 
experimentalist philosophy of educated 
The central theme, chosen by Dr. os 
rick himself, is perhaps best stated by hi i 
at the beginning of the second record. oni 
one facing an educational problem, he stat i 
must seriously consider three aims. eee 
they may be dealt with successive A 
“they have to be held in mind “came od 
ously.” First, an individual must ai 
“what he is aiming at in the way of word 
zation and the good life.” Second, he ™ in 
bear in mind those traits of character to 
people—“in children as they grow up a 
citizenship”—that will “support, gees 
and improve that civilization.” And thi al 
he must develop the kind of cdiegors 
processes that will nurture these peona 
traits to support that civilization and ae 
life. One quickly senses, as did John Dew 5 
in his introduction to Samuel acing 
recent biography of Dr. Kilpatrick, He 
these notes of direction, of planning, an¢ xs 
social grounding in his statement d: p5 
markedly from “progressive” conceptio i 
which would locate educational aims in as 
immediate and spontaneous activities 
youngsters themselves. -o uñ? 
Based on this general thesis are ey 
rehearsed panel discussions. In the Kaa 
the group seeks to define the major Ee 
national and domestic problems fac! a 
America today. Clearly, these are seen ie 
the context of the civilizational and educ 
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tional analyses to follow. The next three 
records proceed to a consideration of the 
three distinct aspects of the theme question: 
Es first, in which the panel attempts to de- 
lineate the ideals, values, and conditions of 
the “good life’—defined here as a free 
Society; a second, in which the panel tries 
to isolate the personal traits of individuals 
who will perpetuate and improve a free so- 
ciety; and a third, in which the panel seeks 
to describe the kind of education which will 
Produce individuals with these traits. Per- 
haps record number five will be of greatest 
Interest to those concerned with the results 
of such an education in young people. In it, 
Dr. Kilpatrick discusses “the good life” with 
a group of school children in their early 
teens, The listener is immediately impressed 
With the depth, the sincerity, and the seri- 
Ousness of the youngsters as they work 
With such issues as what constitutes hap- 
Piness, the insecurity of the contemporary 
world, minority problems, moral standards, 
freedom and discipline, and the like. A pro- 
Posed sixth record, in which Professors 
John Dewey and John L. Childs will dis- 
cuss with Dr, Kilpatrick certain aspects of 


x 


his life’s work and thought, will be issued 
in the near future. 

The way in which Dr. Kilpatrick’s per- 
sonality stands forth in each of these dis- 
cussions will be gratifying to admirers of 
Kilpatrick, the man. Many will be reminded 
of his leadership fifteen years ago in the 
organization of the Division of Foundations 
of Education at Teachers College, and in the 
formulation of a new conception of teacher 
education which it represented. Others will 
realize more clearly than ever the extreme 
pertinence of Dr. Kilpatrick’s active parti- 
cipation in a wide variety of social and 
political movements which might at first 
glance have seemed unrelated to education. 
Given these and other insights, along with 
the fact that the records are being pro- 
duced on a non-profit basis with a substan- 
tial part of the proceeds accruing to the 
William H. Kilpatrick Educational Fund, 
the useful and meritorious character of 
Miss Parkhurst’s undertaking becomes all 


the more evident. 
Lawrence A. CREMIN 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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HOW YOU CAN TEACH ABOUT COMMUNISM * 


B SLIEVING that education for demo- 
> cratic living requires not only a mean- 
ingful understanding of the democratic pro- 
esses and way of life, but also an under- 
Standing of the ideas and practices of totali- 
‘arianism, the authors have written this 
Challenging pamphlet, which should prove 
extremely useful to teachers and highly 
informative to students. 

After a brief but effective analysis of the 
twin roots of communism, namely, the 

Ussian despotic tradition with its economic 
backwardness and imperialistic designs, and 


* 


bel By Ryland W. Crary and Gerald L. Stei- 
tion Freedom Pamphlets Series. Anti-Defama- 
D n League of B’Nai B'rith, New York. 48 
PP» 1951, 25 cents. 


the theoretical basis of contemporary com- 
munism as derived from Marx and adapted 
by Lenin and Stalin, the authors proceed 
with an analysis of what they believe to be 
the six basic Communist propaganda and 
party lines addressed to the peoples of 
Western democracies. Each of these is care- 
fully scrutinized and rebutted, simply by 
pointing out the distortions, false assump- 
tions, errors, and naked lies on which the 
Communist propagandists rely. 

But the defense of democratic institutions 
requires more than blunting the sword of 
the party line. Crary and Steibel insist upon 
taking the offensive and do so by posing 
five questions for Communists. These are 
questions no Communist has ever answered 
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satisfactorily in terms compatible with dem- 
ocratic ideals, for the simple reason that 
a look at the record reveals practices and 
values in the totalitarian state that are a 
direct antithesis of the democratic ethic. 
The authors therefore provide their own 
analysis of these questions, and do so to 
help develop a realistic awareness of the 
contrast in systems and to meet, at least in 
part, the arguments of the misinformed. 

In the final section of this pamphlet 
democracy’s challenge is presented in terms 
of its great tradition, its respect for and 
reliance upon free intelligence, its concern 
for the well-being of the individual, and its 
defense of human rights, including the right 
of dissent. These are basic to the democratic 
way of life and must receive positive atten- 
tion by anyone teaching about the practices 
and ideology of Communists. 


At the end of each section is a carefully 
selected list of suggested readings, and as 
a further aid to teachers the last four pages 
suggest activities for use in classroom OF by 
discussion groups. The main part of How 
You Can Teach About Communisit, then, 
is designed to help the teacher organize his 
subject matter and marshal his me 
It is an effective organization that shou 
make a real contribution to developing. E 
understanding of and a defense agam 
Communism. At the same time, it shou A 
provoke interest in further reading, and poi 
vide the perspective and balance so Tr 
sary when delving into the more specializ : 
literature of this most crucial of subject 


s 
Manson Van B. JENNING 

Assistant Professor of a 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers! J 


SN 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


n 


Sor. I. Zweracu. Problems of New 
High School Principals.* 


ae project seeks to identify the prob- 
i s that newly appointed secondary school 
Popre consider most pressing. In addi- 
i Pa rough ‘examination of illustrative 
PE i on sd textbooks dealing with school 
ee ation, the project aims to discover 

is needs expressed by these princi- 
age are being met currently. 
Salted the project sets forth several gen- 
Pel ek ap R for institutions 
na a by the training of school ad- 
ce ieee a or increasing the effectiveness 
needs, program in the light of principals 
aoe the problems of newly ap- 
ioie econdary school principals, a ques- 
ai trar was sent out to all of these ad- 
Üe Mase in the five states that constitute 
From ik e Atlantic States „Association. 
Fesil replies to the questionnaire, the 
analyzed pad were classified and 
Ae. to Lg ory the relative impor- 
Paen i each, Fifteen principals were per- 
patiesa pee to discover whether the 
a of replies would be similar to that 
ti pressed by the respondents to the ques- 
1onnaire. 

Graduate students in the field of second- 
| school administration were asked to 

mit a list of the books they considered 


* 
tio, The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
nies Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
Co on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Slumbia University. 
to ecause of space limitations it is not possible 
on publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
eee printed here, however, represent a variety 
of ae A complete list of authors and titles 
M: the Reports is published annually in the 
arch issue of The Record. 
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to be most valuable in their professional 
preparation. These books were then ana- 
lyzed to discover how they appeared to be 
contributing toward meeting the needs sug- 
gested by the principals’ problems. 

Finally, in the light of the needs of new 
principals, various types of educational ex- 
periences were examined to discover which 
experiences appeared to offer most promise 
for use in administrative training programs. 

From the survey of principals’ problems, 
it appeared that 57.5 per cent of new high 
school principals were encountering diffi- 
culties with some aspect of human rela- 
tions, and 40 per cent were concerned spe- 
cifically with achieving satisfactory rela- 
tions with the faculty. The problem of 
achieving and maintaining sound working 
relationships with other people accounted 
for the greatest number of new principals’ 
problems. 

The second largest group of problems 
(31 per cent of the total) were concerned 
with some aspect of the specialized skills 
and techniques necessary for the day-to-day 
operation of the school. 

From examination of the illustrative ma- 
terial in textbooks on school administration, 
fourteen principles of successful human re- 
lations were evolved. 

1. Any change, to be meaningful, must 
come from within the individual. 

2. Relationships with others must be 
based upon a deep personal conviction of 
the worth of the individual and upon 1°- 
spect for his opinion. 

3. Talents of the individual should be 
ascertained and utilized to the fullest for 
mutual gain. 

In human relationships the whole 
tern should be considered before any con- 
ration of the individual parts. 


pat- 


side 
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5. Change can be achieved only by be- 
ginning at the level that the particular situa- 
tion warrants. 

6. Recognition of early successes on the 
part of individuals and groups, and praise 
of their accomplishments are extremely val- 
uable in promoting continued success, 

7. A high level of morale among groups 
must be achieved or created in order to at- 
tain the highest level of efficiency. 

8. The policies of the school and the 
methods and procedures used for arriving 
at them should be open and known to all. 

9. Ideas should be judged on the basis of 
merit alone. 

10. In all dealings with people particular 
attention must be given to their basic feel- 
ings of insecurity. 

11. It is necessary to move slowly, recog- 
nizing the force of lag in human life, if 
changes are to be permanent and mean- 
ingful. 

12, A continuous program of self-evalua- 
tion should be instituted if desirable ends 
are to be achieved, 

13. Programs may be adjusted to fit the 
needs of a particular group, yet they must 
be flexible enough to be modified as these 
needs change. 

14. There must be an unshaken faith in 
one’s fellow man, a fundamental belief in 
the value of the group process, and the 
conviction that democracy is the highest 
form of evaluation in group and human re- 
lationships, 

Finally, several recommendations for ad- 
ministrative training institutions, based upon 
an examination of educational experiences 
and the needs of new high school princi- 
pals, were formulated, 

1. Administrative training institutions 
should reinforce and strengthen their pro- 
grams of individual guidance for adminis- 
trative trainees, 

2. In order to resolve the complex prob- 
lems of human relations, there is need for 
an increased emphasis on group work and 
processes. 

3. Administrative training institutions 
should seek to provide their trainees with 


Opportunities for the exercise of leagens ip 
4. They should attempt to poni 
dents with practical experience in sch 
administration. pem 
5. They should recognize that they = 
teach more effectively through —— 
methods that approach direct a ane = 
6. In order to insure continued po 
sional growth, there is need for ene 
emphasis on developing habits and skills 
self-evaluation and improvement. sina 
7- In order for the professional trair : 
school to serve most effectively, it shou h 
maintain close contact and cooperation wit 
the area it serves. 


xX ON 


Louis Forspatr. The Interdivision a 
Program in Communication Ai 
Communication Arts at Teachers 
lege, Columbia University.* 


; : he es- 
This study records and reviews t In- 


sential facts in the development of oat 
terdivisional Program in Come et? 
and the Communication Arts at iaae ar- 
College, Columbia University, noan F - 
ticularly the points at which importan an 
ministrative and conceptual choices a 
decisions were made and their cnt a 
effects on the emerging design of the Eal 
gram. Data for the study came from i the 
sources: primary source materials ve with 
central files of the program; interviews am- 
key staff members; published articles, Pal 
phlets, and books; and the author’s pers stu- 
experience with the program, first as @ 
dent and later as a staff member. ren! 

The program is a sign of the wo 
widespread educational interest in 4 o: 
munication as a comprehensive fiel jent 
study. This renewed interest in an T 
human activity and an ancient educat! vo- 
concern stems from the fifty-year-old a 
lution in communication and from nich 
developments in many fields of study W an 
point to the importance of communica to 
as a primary cohesive social force, an ings 
the uniqueness of man as a symbol-creat'’ 
symbol-using animal. 
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The Interdivisional Program in Communi- 
cation and the Communication Arts at 
Teachers College was begun officially in 
1944, although its roots were growing be- 
fore that in many quarters. In the 1930's 
investigations at the College in the humani- 
ties, in general education, in readability, in 
audio-visual education, and other areas 
pointed to the need for increased educa- 
tonal emphasis on communication. 

Stimulated by the wartime interest in 
communication and by the clear need for 
vigorous educational investigations in this 
area, various groups at Teachers College 
began in 1942 and 1943 to explore the possi- 
bilities of offering expanded work in com- 
munication there. Deliberations of a faculty 
discussion group led in 1943 to the forma- 
tion of a basic course in Communication 
g the Communication Arts in the Modern 

ommunity, and in 1944 to the formation of 
the Interdivisional Program in Communica- 
ton and the Communication Arts. 

a program was designed to coordinate 
Coll g identifiable resources at Teachers 
one ege te in other parts of the Univer- 
echim to develop with a maximum of 
disl aey and a minimum of administrative 
islocation. It rests fundamentally upon the 
Cooperative association of departments at 
Teachers College, each of which may con- 
tribute to the research and instructional ac- 
tivities of the Program to a degree and in 
a manner of its choice. Within the decen- 
tralized program, activities of the depart- 
ments have been given a measure of coordi- 
nation by a steering committee. Three chair- 
men with interchangeable responsibilities 
handle most of the administrative details. 

In the past eight years the program has 
grown with the addition of basic courses 
in cultural anthropology and the psychology 
of communication, and an advanced Semi- 
nar in Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts. The work of the program has 
come increasingly to focus on symbols and 
the symbolic process as they operate in the 
arts of communication. Doctoral research 
and writing by staff members have flour- 
ished, and the program has reached beyond 


the College through associations with vari- 
ous programs in communication in other 
colleges, universities, school systems, and 
teacher groups. 

Exploratory appraisals of the program— 
in terms of critical student response, place- 
ment figures, and an examination of the ex- 
tent to which various resources have been 
coordinated—suggest that it has been suc- 
cessful in its basic purpose, the develop- 
ment and dissemination of ideas about com- 
munication and the communication arts. 
Appraisals also suggest that staff partici- 
pants may want to consider several matters 
in planning next steps. Points for suggested 
future examination include: (1) the possi- 
bilities of securing central office space for 
the program, (2) the possibilities of offer- 
ing a distinct major in Communication and 
the Communications Arts, (3) the need for 
further coordination of doctoral studies 
through an informational clearing house, 
(4) the need for improved continuity in the 
basic course, (5) the need for revised and 
additional materials for use in the basic 
course. 


xX 


Wruam S. Twicuett. A Study of the 
Future Building Requirements of the 
Public Schools of Ramsey, New Jer- 
sey.* 

Ramsey, a commuter’s town of under 
five thousand population, is a receiving dis- 
trict on the secondary level for seven other 
communities. Since 1940 the local popula- 
tion has increased more than 30 per cent, 
and over five hundred homes have been 
built since 1946. Live resident births aver- 
aged per year about forty between 1928 
and 1941; between 1942 and 1949 the aver- 
age was over eighty annually. 

A centrally located former high school 
building serves all 635 elementary children 
and is now used to capacity. A modern high 
school which enrolls 880 pupils, of which 
only 225 are residents, is also being used 
to capacity. Enrollments have increased 
markedly in the last two years, and an ele- 
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mentary enrollment of 1,050 and a high 
school enrollment of 1,554 by 1960 are pre- 
dicted. Clearly, more elementary rooms 
must be provided immediately. Lengthening 
the high school day, though undesirable, 
will solve the problem of high school en- 
rollment for several years; but after 1955 or 
1956, increased or separate secondary facili- 
ties must be provided. 

Low population density indicates that if 
Ramsey continues to grow it will eventually 
need several elementary schools to serve its 
area. It is recommended that the primary 
school under study be built on the Island 
Avenue site lying east of the track and 
owned by the board. Two additional, stra- 
tegically-located sites west of the track 
should be purchased. By 1960 Ramsey will 
probably need eighteen or twenty more ele- 
mentary classrooms. The present elementary 
school should be used to house all children 
from fifth to eighth grade because of its 
special rooms. 

The problem of providing additional sec- 
ondary facilities is greatly complicated by 
the fact that the Ramsey High School serves 
seven other districts. Possible arrangements 
involving other districts are mentioned in 
decreasing order of desirability. Enlarge- 
ment of the present building by Ramsey is 


rejected as inadvisable, because sean 
some sending districts may withdraw their 
pupils. The suggested plans are as follows: 


1. Consolidation of other districts with 
Ramsey to form a larger district coe 
trolling elementary and secondary educa 
tion in the area. in 

2. Development of the 6-3-3 plan, ee 
the Ramsey Elementary School as a rece! 
ing junior high school. y ish 

3- Formation of a new regional hig 
school district in the Wyckoff area. 

4. Changing Ramsey and the eet 
districts to a regional high school ~~ h 

5. The development of small junior 15 
schools in the larger sending districts. 


Ramsey is in a sound position on 
cially. The elementary school is freet te 
clear, and $172,000 in bonds remains Ti 
standing on the high school. High on 
bonds are Ramsey’s obligation, but the se? 
ing districts support the entire secon “td 
program through tuition, The difference a 
tween bonds outstanding and the Rams ig 
Board of Education’s borrowing capacity a 
$152,145.84. Net valuations taxable for a 
Were $4,214,039, and substantial increases in 
ratables due to building may be expected 
the next few years, 


New Professors at the College 


T AN 
RGR A FRENCH ALLEN, a 
ma ilish: s a former re search associate, 
Versa Be a igs writer from the Uni- 
he Collewe ichigan. Dr. Allen, who came to 
fields as re In 1949; teaches courses in such 
Bitian Sera and language, the communi- 
skills, and methods. 


nd rese: 


educati 
lucation, was a teacher 
and the Ur 


at enn State University and the CnN h 
area aE 5 Carolina, His spe lization is in the 
Alten: sociology. Dr. Way and did his ad- 

ced work in Columbias G aduate Faculty 


Of Political Science. 


tant professor of 


CHARLES MORRIS, 
education, has worked in the Guidance depart- 
ment since 1946, during which time he received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree. His work is 
ea of vocational and educational guid- 


in the a 
ance and counseling and occupational adjust- 
ment. 


SAMUEL H. FLOWERM: N, visiting pro- 
fessor of education, is in charge of the doctoral 
program in intergroup relations at the College. 
For the past three ye he had been serving 
as director of the American Jew ish Committee s 
tment of scientific research. 


depar! 


FELIX JOHN McCORMICK, associate pro- 
fessor of education, worked as an associate in 
the Institute of Field Studies for three years, 
during which time he received his Doctor of 
Education degree. Dr. MeCormick’s work at the 
College deals with specialized school plant 
problems. 


head of the lar 
a Stare College, ar 


or of education, 
division of Pennsylyani 


; = 7 
ciate professor of education at the Unive 


GEORGE E. MURPHY, visiting associate p 
f 


guage 
a asso" 


of Delaware and dean of men at Humbo, 


State College. He is now a field represen 


of the Cit 


cenship Education Project. 


tative 


MILDRED L. FAIRCHILD, assistant professor 
of fine and industrial arts, has been an instruc- 
tor in the department since 1947. She is a 
former art supervisor and assistant professor of 
art from Michigan. Her work at the College 
is in the area of art in childhood education and 
student teaching of fine arts. 


RAYMOND A. PATOUILLET, 


fessor of education, was an instructor 


. tas f wike Wë 
American University of Cairo. Later he b 


director of student personnel at the 
Hermon School for Boys. His work at 
ers College is in the area of student pe 
administration. 


ame 
Mount 
Teach- 
rsonnel 


DAVII ee 

haan B. AUSTIN, associate professor of 

the ae Spent a year as executive ant i 

ida ee of ficld relations and placement. Dr. 

Sakai ormer principal of La Jolla High 

dary ai San Diego, teaches courses in secon- 
y school administration. 


siting assistant pro- 


Rau A, SHANNON, vi 

ment wr poni was an assistant in the depart- 

while ; Stoy at the University of Wisconsin 

yei pena student. He taught for several 

Was a ndiana high schools and for two years 

negie Insti stant professor of history at the Car- 
stitute of Technology: 


WILLIAM E. ARNOLD, visiting professor of 
education, is serving in the field as a contact 
man with the member institutions of the Coun- 
cil of Associated Colleges for the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Admini ration. Dr. 
Arnold is a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


LEY McKILLOP, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, did her undergraduate 
work in Canada before coming tO eachers 
College. She joined P hological Foundations 
in 1045+ and now spec alizes in remedial reading 
in the elementary schools and child develop- 


ment. 


ANNE. SEI 


2. EDMUND REUTTER, JR., assistant pro- 
fessor of education in the department of Idu- 
ational Administration, did his undergraduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University. He is cur- 
rently working with the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration as coordinator 
of the internship program, 


HAW RENCE, A. CREMIN, assistant professor 
of education, worked as an assistant and an in- 
tructor in Social and Philosophical Foundations 
or four years, during which time he received 
us Doctor of Philosophy degree. Dr. Cremin 
pecializes in the history of education and its 
‘omparative study. 


or of 


RICHARD G. KRAUS, assistant professor. a; 
education and chief adviser in Ce oa 
sional program in dance, received his Bo g 
of Education degree in 1951. Beside mae Bi: 
the various folk, square ad social dane 


Kraus’ field includes teaching the history 
dance. 


of che 


sia 
LOUIS FORSDALE, assistant professor of | ee 
lish, was an instructor in the department yde 
four years. His specialization ar atin 
methods, student teaching and Eiin of 
skills. Dr. Forsdale is program coordinato" | 
“Horizons,” the television series featuring 
lumbia faculty members and students. 


METI 


NT 


Departmental Notes 


= 


Office of the President 


en William F. Russell was the dis- 
oe ee at the January 13 presenta- 
eae Horizons,” the new WJZ-TV 
a wets Si program sponsored by Colum- 
i Pete a! The topic was “The Future 
sae SER Education.” Six students took 
ir. eT oe Northrup, E. K. Fretwell, 
fe m Wharton, and Ona Borrowman 
Een Lee BER College, Elizabeth Cameron 
Cie nion Theological Seminary and 
oe z J. Frarey from the School of Li- 
Fote o President Russell discussed 
E education on the basis of projecting 
the te known from past to present, using 
et ea of spelling as a simple illustra- 
in ep contrasting McGuffey’s books and 
nae s with the modern such as those 
oe menrs by Professor Arthur I. 
followe n the give and take period which 
atin , a variety of questions were raised, 
ener upon such diverse topics as Com- 

, visual aids, discipline and morals. 


Office of the Dean 


ee Hollis L. Caswell was elected to the 
a of Directors of the United Com- 
Con, y Defense Services, Inc., and to the 
of perp on Educational Organizations 

he National Conference of Christians 
and Jews for 1952. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
© FOUNDATIONS 
rise of the three persons elected to the 
ecutive board of the John Dewey Society 
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in a recent election was Professor R. Free- 
man Butts. The three year term started 
with the new year. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In The American Psychologist, Professor 
Percival M. Symonds, as chairman of a 
committee of the Division of Educational 
Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association, will publish a report on “Pye 
chologists in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions.” Since this report presents a picture 
of the present situation with regard to 
psychology in teachers’ colleges and de- 
partments of education in universities, it has 
considerable significance for educators in 
teacher training. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson served as a 
delegate to the Third National Conference 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. He represented the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association at 
the January 27-30 meetings which were 
held in New York City. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Basme their information on actual reports 


by 285 outstanding boards of education 
throughout the United States, Professor 
Daniel d Dr. Elwood L. Prest- 
wood have written Practical School Board 
Procedures. Chartwell House, js the 
publisher. The book is devised to help 
American school boards operate more 


efficiently. 
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Wue on sabbatical leave during the spring 
semester, Professor Karl W. Bigelow will 
visit the United Kingdom and British Colo- 
nial Africa under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Education of the University of 
London. His activities will be related to the 
conference on educational problems of spe- 
cial cultural groups held at the College in 
1949. The conference, of which he was 
coordinator, was attended by about 2 5 edu- 
cational workers from Africa, both British 
and African. His responsibility will be to 
study the consequences of that conference 
and to help develop plans for a possible 
future meeting. A Carnegie Corporation 
grant has made this work possible, 


GUIDANCE 


Tue annual meeting of the New York State 
Psychological Association was held on Janu- 
ary 18 and 19 at Albany, N. Y. Professor 
Albert S, Thompson, treasurer of the as- 
sociation, participated in a symposium 
entitled “What are the Implications of 


Government Support for Psychological 
Research?” 


Division III 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


From January 8 to rm, Professors Margaret 
Lindsey and Karl W. Bigelow served as 
members of a four-man inter-visitation team 
at Teachers College of Connecticut in New 
Britain. They were appointed by the Amer- 


ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


Tue third annual meeting of Professors of 
Curriculum, Supervision and Instruction 
was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston on February 7 and 8. Attending the 
conference from the College were Profes- 
sors Ruth Cunningham, Ralph Fields, 
Marcella Lawler, Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
Kenneth D. Wann and Gordon N. 
Mackenzie. Dr. Mackenzie was program 


i initi is 
chairman. The department initiated p 
series of meetings and served as zed 
the original meeting, held in New York. 


Proressor Alice Miel was recently elected 
to membership of the Executive Comit 
of the Association for Supervision and Cu 
riculum Development. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Tue National Science Teachers ae pret 
tion for 1951-52 has appointed sage 
S. Ralph Powers as a member a 
committees—policies, professional relat 
and projects and nominations. 


Proressor Powers delivered the vice-p' a 
dential address of the American os 
tion for the Advancement of Science T 
ings in Philadelphia in December. He ig 
chairman of the section on education jum 
presided at the all-association npon o 
on “Operation Knowledge,” the e i 
which was “Procedures for Extending Dif- 
munication Among Specialists in the 
ferent Sciences.” 


MATHEMATICS 


Durine the 1951-52 winter session, aa 
fessor Howard Fehr addressed arg pa 
mathematics teachers associations in Bi ma 
hamton, N. Y.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Oklaho 
City, Okla., and Cleveland, Ohio. . 6? 

As a consultant on the mathematics P 
gram in the Bethlehem, Pa., public sch at 
system, he delivered the keynote address 
their first business education day. 


“Teacuine for Appreciation of pane 
matics,” an article by Professor BOWE 
Fehr, appeared in the January ad 
School Science and Mathematics. 


IN recent months, Professor John R. a 
addressed meetings of state teachers’ ma ch- 
matics associations in Altoona, Pa.; P 
ester, N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J» ? 
Shreveport, La. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


“Our Modern American Humanities” was 
the title of an address made by Professor 
Lennox Grey at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville. He addressed the Alachua 
County English teachers and members of 
the university staff in humanities, English 
and communication. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


eae November 29 to December 1, the 
rama Workshop presented five per- 
ag a of “The Inspector General,” the 
arte by Gogel. Professor Paul Kozelka 
Irected the production. 


Four one-act plays were presented, arena 
style, by the Drama Workshop from 
td „14 to 16. They were “Seven 
k: omen,” by James M. Barrie; “The End 
ae the Beginning,” by Sean O’Casey; 
P urn Down an Empty Jug,” by Barbara 
en and a pantomine, “A Kiss in 
anadu,” by Winthrop Ames. 
š The student directors were Father G. S. 
rennen, Jack Steigerwald, James Carroll 
and Dolly Donelson. 


The program of one-act plays was the 
“ae production of the workshop 
to date have been seen by more 

than 19,000 persons. 


Proressor Magdalene Kramer was one of 
the official delegates for the Speech As- 
sociation of America to the meeting of 
UNESCO, which was held in New York 
City the week of January 27- 


Oxe of the two official delegates appointed 
to the UNESCO Conference from the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
was Professor Paul Kozelka. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


IN connection with the Music Educators 


National Conference, Professor Howard A. 
Murphy has beeen appointed to the Na- 
tional Committee on Music, Literature, 
Composition and Theory. 

Professor Murphy spoke recently before 
the Maplewood, N. J., music study club on 
“Contemporary American Music.” 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor John L. Rowe has been named 
associate editor for The American Busi- 
ness Education Yearbook, a joint publica- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association. 


In January, Professor Rowe conducted a 
state-wide workshop for teachers of short- 
hand and typewriting in Alabama, and 
addressed groups at the University of 
Tennessee and the George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone was ap- 
pointed to represent the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation at the third National Conference 
of the U. S. National Commission for 


UNESCO. 


Two new courses are being offered in the 
department this semester. They are P.E. 


266, Techniques in Functional Living with 


Disabilities and P.E. 3675 Clini 
Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Tue Division of Nursing Education started 
a national research project January 2 tO 
develop nursing education in junior and 
community colleges as a way to reduce 
the critical shortage of nurses in the coun- 
try, it was announced by Professor R. 
Louise McManus, director. 


ical Residency. 
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The project is financed for five years by 
an anonymous grant of $110,000 and will 
be known as the Cooperative Project for 
Junior College Nursing Education. It will 
organize a training program comparable to 
semi-professional education for medical, 
dental and engineering technicians. 

In addition to consultation service, the 
project will carry out research to test the 
quality of the new program and to develop 
patterns for nursing education in the junior 
college. Dr. Mildred L. Montag, assistant 
professor of nursing education, has been 
appointed project coordinator. She will be 
in charge of a research staff to develop the 
project and will serve as chief consultant to 
faculties of colleges cooperating with it. 

The junior or community college was 
said to be a “natural” for nursing education 
because of its traditional emphasis on train- 
ing for semi-professional and technical oc- 
cupations. 

A small number of institutions will serve 
as pilot centers in the first year; others will 
be selected from a list of colleges that have 
already asked to join and from a study of 
other applicants. 

Five kinds of institutions are suited for 
the program. They are the large, publicly 
supported or smaller, privately supported 
junior colleges; community colleges with 
a wide variety of adult education programs 
of a semi-professional nature; junior col- 
leges in universities that also have programs 
Preparing for the bachelor of science de- 
gree in nursing, and a college in a com- 
munity where clinical practice can be 
arranged in a hospital that trains and em- 
ploys practical nurses. 

The proposal is based on principles sup- 
ported by the National League of Nursing 
Education and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. These Principles follow: 

1. The new type of nursing program 
will become part of the overall junior col- 
lege program, and will help make nursing 
education part of the general system of 
education in the country, 

2. It will be developed “around knowl- 
edge of man, including his development and 


behavior, contemporary society, the cae 
health problems, and the special servicos 
that nursing should provide for man’s per 
sonal and social needs.” This is in gare 
to the hospital nursing program, in _ 
students learn mainly by tending BP ts 
The junior college program will, le 
“education-centered,” rather than “work 
centered.” j 
3- All aspects of the program, gouge 
clinical practice, will be planned by zit 
junior college faculty under the continue? 
direction and control of the college admin 
istration. 
4. Learning experiences will be bys 
fully organized and flexibly spaced “a a 
sure enough practice to permit a sm a 
to become proficient, but will avoid me 
ingless and unproductive repetition.” ai 
5. It will be supported by public a 
private funds in the same way as ao 
junior or community college progra ag 
most students in hospital schools SUPP he 
themselves through their services to his 
hospital, or from hospital income, whic 
partially dependent on patient fees. ast 
6. The training period will be mer 
and will prepare students for the registe 
nurse examination. of 
7- Nursing students will become et e. 
the regular student body of the col a 
They will take full part in school gov! jj- 
ment, and in recreational and social ee 
ties. They will live in their own homes, 6 
in dormitories, along with other kinde g 
students. This is in contrast to “nursi 
residences.” yF 
8. Educational experiences will be eR 
munity-wide and will include a variety 
health problems. leges 
In addition to helping junior col Fal 
establish basic nursing programs, the pro) ist 
research staff will, from time to time, "i m 
in curriculum development and plan tea 160 
ing, clinical and field service. It will ha 
arrange work conferences for institut! 
cooperating with the project. being 
A national advisory committee 1s as 
organized to review the plans and OE hte 
of the project, and to evaluate its resu 
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The committee will represent the patient, 
the public and the community, junior col- 
lege and nursing education, and nursing 
service. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Ox February 1, a report of the three-year 
Bronx Park Community Project, in two 
volumes, was reported to the project ad- 
visory committee. The project was spon- 
sored jointly by the Public Education 
Association, the New York City schools 
and the Institute, and was directed by 
Professor Paul R. Mort. 


Institute of Adult Education 


ProrEssor Ralph Spence, an associate in the 
Institute, has been made a member of the 
executive committee of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. 


Tae Adult Education Association has ap- 
pointed Professor Wilbur Hallenbeck, an 
Institute associate, to serve on the operative 
committee of its new magazine. 


Institute of Field Studies 


THE Institute has undertaken a school 
building survey of the Shawnee-Mission 
High School district in Kansas. Professor 
Henry H. Linn will be the director. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allen, Barbara Mary (A.M. 1948), clinical 
Psychologist, Allan Memorial Institute of Psy- 
chiatry, Montreal, Que. Canada. 


*Any student who is taking, or has taken twelve 
ainte of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placemeni 

ent Ee ll lad schools of Columbia Universi who 
has carried twelve points of work is a 

egistration, 


Annett, Eleanor K. (A.M. 1932), librarian, 
Roger Ludlowe High School, Fairfield, Conn. 


Arena, John E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Paulding Junior High 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 

Bartley, Marie L. (B.S. 1922), dean of women, 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, 
Md. 

Berglund, Ruth J., teacher of English, his- 
tory and geography, Salem Central School, 
Salem, N. H. 

Biggers, Elmer R., Jr. (AM. 1951), director 
of athletics and coach, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Me. 

Bird, Hugh Robert (A.M. 1948), school 
sychologist, Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
ege, Willimantic, Conn. 

Bishop, Olive (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
nursing, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

Blocker, Clyde E., personnel manager, Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Bloom, John H., professor of voice, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Bloom, Viola S. (A.M. 1951), girls’ physical 
education teacher, Amityville High Sċhool, 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Boudreau, Robert A. instructor in instru- 
mental music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, p. 

Boyce, Edith H. (Prof. Dip. 1950), guidance 
counselor, Mineola Junior High School, Mine- 
ola, N. Y. 

Boyd, Dorothy Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in music, Oberlin Conservatory: 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Boyle, Norma Depperman, 
physical education, Suffolk County 
District, Long Island, N. Y. 

Brasor, Donald R. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies, Chestertown Central School, 
Chestertown, N. 

Brauner, Charles J. (A.M. 1951), chairman, 
English Department, Bergland High School, 
Bergland, Mich. 

Breslin, Herbert (A.M. 1950), t 
cial studies, New Rochelle High 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bridgewater, Richard B. (A. 
selor and teacher of history, 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Brooks, Laverne Alden (Ed.D. 1951), associ- 
ate professor of education, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


instructor in 
School 


eacher of so- 
School, New 


M. 1951), coun- 
North Phoenix 
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Brown, Thomas J. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of student teachers, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, L. L, N, Y. 


Brull, John A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Roslyn High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Calder, Ebenezer (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
business administration, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. 

Capik, John M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Harrison High School, Harri- 
son, N. Y. 


Carmichael, Lindsay Richard (A.M. 1951), 
teacher of art, Gaithersburg High School, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Caron, Mary R. (A.M. 1936), coordinator 
of nursing education and director of student 
health services, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Casey, Leo M. (Ed.D. 1949), business mana- 
ger, Scotia-Glenville Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Christopherson, Victor A. (A.M. 1950), as- 
sociate professor of home life, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Clark, George C. (A-M. 1948), principal, 
Henry Barnard School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Coeyman, John (A.M. 1951), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Abraham Clark High School, Roselle, N, Je 


Coffman, Louise Joan (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of second grade, Professional Children’s School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Colbeth, Virginia Ruth, teacher of science, 
Barnard School for Girls, New York, N. Y. 


Cordero, Frank J. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and Spanish, Portsmouth Priory School, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Cox, Frederick J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


fourth grade, Chabot School, Castro Valley, 
Calif. 


Crenshaw, Winnie (A.M. 1947), dean of stu- 
dents, Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. 


Cromwell, M. Frances (A.M. 
mentary supervisor, Danville 
Schools, Danville, Va. 


Crowe, Ellen B., teacher of English and dra- 
matics, The Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 


1930), ele- 
Elementary 


Curtis, Llewellyn P. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
instrumental music, Public Schools, Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Danfelt, Edwin Douglas (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Hagerstown High School, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Daverne, Gerald L. A. (A.M. 1951), aiet 
of physical education, Balfour Technical Schoo!, 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 


Davidson, Keith C. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
Professor of speech, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y. . 

Davis, Edwin W. (Ph.D., 1941), ast 
director of Student Counsel Bureau and ast 
ant professor in psychology, University of 
nois, Chicago, Ill. 


De Freitas, Arnold (A.M. 1951), teacher o 
retailing and bookkeeping and coordinate. ig 
work experience program, Nott Terrace g! 
School, Schenectady, N.Y. 


z i d 
Deitch, Edna, teacher of social studies m 
English, Bergenfield High School, Bergen: 
N: J- 


Donaldson, Mary Katherine, assistant librar- 
ian, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


F f 
Doucette, James A, (A.M. 1947), omg S, 
guidance, Saugus High School, Saugus, ! 


Dreska, Paul (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eine 
cal education, Balboa High School, Ba 
Heights, Canal Zone. 


i rsi- 
Edgett, Barbara Frances, instructor in Pgh 
cal education, Chestnut Street Junior 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


n ies 

Edsall, Howard E., teacher of social ae 
and mathematics, Grove School, Ma 
Conn. P al 

English, Nellie T. (A.M. 1949), education 
director, Hillcrest Memorial Hospital Schoo 
Nursing, Tulsa, Okla. 

Estrin, Adele (A.M. 1951), teacher ar 
ond grade, Public School No. 11, New 
N, E. 


sec- 


; r 
Fallon, Thomas W. (A.M. 1947), instructo, 
in health and physical education, Unive 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Feldman, Edmund Burke, research fellows 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 1Y. 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. K 

Ferguson, Sarah Caroline, librarian, P. of 
Yonge Laboratory School, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. at 

Ferrante, Anthony D., assistant dinette’ 3 
physical education, Y.M.C.A., Westfield, mass 

Fickling, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1948), oo 
in physical education, Agricultural and bora 
nical College of North Carolina, Greens 
N.C. 


: : tor 
Forkner, Irving H. (A.M. 1949), S 
in business education, Phoenix College, Pho! 
Ariz. 
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Fossner, Alvin Koenig (A.M. 1949), band di- 
_ Public Schools, Lansingburgh, Troy, 

Fraser, Frances, library teacher, Columbus 
School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 


ponen teacher, Longfellow School, Long Beach, 


Frisch, Marilyn (A.M. 1948), director of 
guidance, Mineola Elementary Schools, Mine- 
ola, N. Y. s 


Mh Bethel M. (A.M. 1951), assistant pro- 
essor of education, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


P Gamberoni, Carl F., teacher of seventh grade, 
ublic School, Manassas, Va. 


Gangemi, Rosemarie A., teacher of psycho- 
neurotics, Grove School, Madison, Conn. 


poig Leonard A. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of physical education, The Brandeis School, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


f Garfield, Roslyn (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
essor of health, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


yotim, Alice (B.S. 1944), chief, Nursing 
Baw? Veterans Administration Regional Office, 

altimore, Md. 

i Geiger, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical education, Washington State Nor- 
mal School, Machias, Maine. 

Gera, George (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Stratford Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. 

Gianola, C. M., teacher of mathematics and 
science, Eastview Junior High School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 
polom Floyd (A.M. 1951), band director, 

ouglas Public Schools, Douglas, Ga. 

Good, Evelyn (A.M, 1950), instructor in 
physical education, North Syracuse High 
School, North Syracuse, N. a 

Gray, Jane E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of mathe- 
matics, James Monroe High School, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

_ Green, Margaret Ruth (A.M. 1947), librar- 
jan, Vista High School, Vista, Calif. 

Green, Vivian, assistant director of nursing 
arvai; Newark Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, 

sk 

Guerin, David V. (A.M. 1948), visual in- 
formation specialist, Signal Corps Publications 
Agency, Fort Monmouth, N. J 


Hall, James F., head, department of social 
studies, Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Halpin, Andrew W., research associate in 
psychology, Personnel Research Branch, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Halsted, Robert F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and social studies, Junior High School, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Hamblen, Stewart B. (A.M. 1938), teaching 
principal, Goodale Street School, West Boyls- 
ton, Mass. 

Hand, Jay L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of busi- 
ness education, Butler High School, Butler, 
N. J. 

Handy, Etta H. (A.M. 1931), housing man- 
ager, Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 

Harris, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), director of 
vocal music, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Hathaway, Nathaniel, teacher of English, 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Riverdale, 
N. Y. 

Heinz, Frank Philippe (A.M. 1951), artist- 
illustrator, The Signal School, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

Herlihy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in business education, Westbrook Junior Col- 
Jege, Portland, Me. 

Hinds, Gloria J. (A.M. 1951), personnel di- 
rector of North Hall, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Hobday, Arthur F. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in education and eighth grade critic teacher, 
Campus School, State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, N. X 

Holroyd, Sara (A.M. 
choral music, Tuscaloosa High 
loosa, Ala. 

Holzman, Benjamin Ira (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of fourth grade, Willard School, Long Beach, 
Calif. ; 

Hunt, Wilma J. teacher of English, Friend- 
ship Central School, Friendship, N. Y. 

Ippolito, Vera Eve, teacher of English and 
social studies, Cortland High School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

Israelow, Shirley B. (A.M. 
English and social studies, 
School, Atlanta, Ga. , 

Jensen, Dudley M. (A.M. 1951); instructor 

icati d swimming coach, 


in physical education an ning 
cailat of Wiliam and Mary, Williamsburg, 


Va. 


1951), director of 
School, Tusca- 


1947); teacher, of 
Southwest High 
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Johnson, Paul L. (Ed.D. 1951), president, 
Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Josey, Elonnie J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
social studies, Swift Memorial Junior College, 
Rogersville, Tenn. 


Kallen, Harriet (A.M. 1951), teacher of first 
grade, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Kappler, Richard G., teacher of Spanish, 
French, and mathematics, Salisbury School, 
Salisbury, Conn. 


Kearney, Milo E., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Houston, Houston, Tex. 


Kelleher, Elizabeth, instructor in Latin and 


French, Cape Vincent Central School, Cape 
Vincent, N. Y. 


Kelly, Donald Robert (A.M. 1951), director 
of physical education, Y.M.C.A., Torrington, 
Conn. 


Kelly, Edna Davis (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


King, Nellie Ruth (A. M. 1947), head resi- 
dent, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Kinney, Myrtie E. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
professor of physical chemistry and nutrition, 
School of Nursing, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn, 


Knapp, Robert B. (A.M. 1948), staff lec- 
turer on international education, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Knickel, David A. (A.M. 1951), director of 


music, Milwaukee University School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc, 


Koski, Edward A. (A.M. 1951), instructor 


in instrumental music, Public Schools, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Kreitman, Jack J., guidance director, Sea- 
ford Special District Schools, Seaford, Del. 


Lambert, Eugene W, (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of physical education and basketball 
coach, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lambertson, Rosemary (A.M. 1943), in- 


structor in physical education, State Teachers 
College, Farmington, Me. 


Landau, Herbert (A.M. 1951), employment 
interviewer, New York State Employment 
Service, New York, N. Y. 


Lang, Nancy (A.M. 1951), supervisor of 
music, Elementary Schools, Sayville, N. Y, 


Laurent, Robert L. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 


mathematics, Central School District No. 1 


’ 
Gouverneur. N. Y. 
> 


ic, 
Law, Glen C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of mus 
Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, 
Va. 


A her of 
Lien, Carsten M. (A.M. 1950), teac 
history, Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


f 
Limenfeld, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), eaeh rh 
business education, North Arlington 
School, North Arlington, N. J. 


Lipari, Betty F., kindergarten teacher, Ro- 
chambeau School, White Plains, N. Y. 


$ e 
Litchfield, Elizabeth, instructor in foods, Stat 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


$ d 
Lutri, Salvatore P., teacher of Tanp a 
English, Liberty High School, Liberty, “of 
Lynch, Elizabeth Shoemaker AM e 
reading specialist, Benjamin Franklin E! 
ary School, Miami, Fla, 


(= al 
Madden, Theodore M. (A. M. 1047) oe of 
assistant, L. I. Queens College of the City 
New York, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 


er- 

Maneri, Joseph A. (A.M. 1951), student pij- 
sonnel worker, Student Activities Bureau, 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


de, 
Marks, Eleanor, teacher of sevei g y 
Halsey Junior High School, Forest Hills, 


rnølish. 
Marquardt, John L., teacher of Engli : 
Lynbrook High School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


ii 
Martin, Robert R, (Ed.D. 1951), ac Depart- 
rector of local school district finance, 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


: ctor 
Masumoto, Peggy C. (A.M. 1939), instru al 
in home icono, Bloomfield High Scho 
Bloomfield, N. if 


Jor 
McClellan, Mary M. (A.M. 1949), CoO g 
and dean of girls, Will Rogers Junior 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


of 
McGarry, Mary M. (A.M. 1949), eae si 
Latin and French, Ossining High School, 
ning, N, Y. 


, la- 
McGinnis, Terese, teacher of English, Sa 
manca High School, Salamanca, N. Y. 


) 
McLaughlin, Helen Argyle (A.M. Mie 
assistant in child development and family De- 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. ya 
Meister, Norma Jo, teacher of English, V 
ridge School, Pasadena, Calif. 


of 
Miller, Marcia M. (A.M. 1951), rat 
mathematics and librarian, Putnam Valley 
tral School, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 


de. 
Miller, Roberta, teacher of second grace’ 
Public School No. 5, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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_Miralles, John J. (A.M. 1951), assistant prin- 
cipal and teacher of mathematics and physical 
education, P. S., Amagansett, N. Y. 


5 Mirenda, Joseph A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
panish and mathematics, Cranwell Preparatory 
School, Lenox, Mass. 


Montiosiclo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
g physical education and basketball coach, 
tratford Junior High School, Arlington, Va. 


Moran, Dorothy Josette, teacher of third 
grade, Christ the King School, Atlanta, Ga. 


nigeria, Robert M., teacher of English, 
tench and civics, North Troy High School, 
North Troy, Vt. 


B Moskovitz, Sylvan, teacher of science, Stony 

oint High School, Stony Point, N. Y. 

pee Theodore C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 

Fnglish and social Studies, Amherst Central 
igh School, Snyder, N. Y. 


fan Ruth (A.M. 1942), teacher of art, 
unior High School No. 10, Queens, N. Y. 


. Myers, Earle F. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
Parhemaries and science, Port Jervis High 
chool, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


5 Navor, Emil M., teacher of English, Central 
quare Central School, Central Square, N. Y. 


Noyes, Florence M. (A.M. 1 
as € . (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
ta ais, Elementary Schools, Ridge- 


Ara Desmond (A.M. 1951), teacher of 

nglish, Phelps School, Malvern, Pa. 

„ONeill, Morris C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 

poca music, Alleghany High School, Cumber- 
and, Md. i 

a Paterson, Ruth, teacher of Latin, Foxhollow 
chool, Lenox, Mass. 

Pearson, John N. (A.M. 1951), director of 
athletics, St. Stephens School, Alexandria, Va. 

Pease, Joseph Morgan (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
protestar of education, Kansas State Teachers 

ollege, Emporia, Kans. 

Pollard, Chiles T., director of instruction, 
Public Schools, Greeley, Colo. 

Pomeroy, Edward C. (Ed.D. 1949), associate 
secretary, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Potter, Walter F. (A.M. 1933), intern A 
clinical psychology, New Jersey State Colony, 
New Lisbon, N. J. 

Prestwood, Elwood L. (Ed.D. 1951), asso- 


ciate coordinator, Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration, Middle Atlantic Re- 


gion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pupa, Andrew N. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Lookout Junior High School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Quinney, Marian M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in clothing, Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 


Raimondi, Raymond, instructor in English, 
Orange County Community College, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Reeve, Pluma C. (B.S. 1940), cafeteria man- 
ager, Jefferson Junior High School, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

Reeves, Neva Dell (A.M. 1938), remedial 
reading consultant, Suffolk County District 
No. 2, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Renner, George Thomas II (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in geography, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Reynolds, Wynn Robert, teacher of English, 
speech and dramatics, High School, Shadyside, 
Ohio. 

Roberts, William Henry (A.M. 1916), pro- 
fessor of social sciences, Larson College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Roth, Betts Ann (A.M. 1951), kindergarten 
critic teacher, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Rubinstein, Alfred M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in psychology, Mental Hygiene Clinic of Un- 
ion County, Plainfield, N. J. 

Ruffer, William A. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical training and coach, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, Houghton, 
Mich. 

Russell, Charles H., instructor in political 
economy, General College, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. , 

Russell, Joseph H., teacher of commercial 
education, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Saffioti, Lena Julia (B.S. 1951), assistant Op- 
erating room supervisor and clinical instructor, 
The New York Hospital, Cornell University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sampson, James J. (Ed.D. 19 
education, State Teachers College, 
N.Y. 

Severson, Ingeborg K. (T.CDip. 1944); at 
ing director of speci education, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisc. ; 

Shacklette, Philip, J. (A.M. 1950), assistant 

rofessor of distributive education, Keene 
Teachers College, Kenne, N. 


51), professor of 
Oneonta, 
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Shaw, Marvin S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and dramatic coach, Columbia High 
School, Richland, Wash. 


Sherman, Ralph Willis (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in commercial education, University 
of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Simon, John T., instructor in physics and 
shop, Fieldston School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Slaugh, Robert D., instructor in mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Smith, Raymond E., teacher of English, The 
Landon School, Bethesda, Md. 


Solomon, Stanley (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and journalism, Knott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Spiers, Mabel A., head of English depart- 
ment and librarian, Lackey Senior High School, 
Indian Head, Md. 


Stark, David H., supervising librarian, Public 
Schools, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Stendler, Celia Burns (A.M. 1942), professor 
of education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
I. 


Stevens, John L., coordinating therapist, Pub- 
lic School No. 85, Bronx, N. Y. 


Stockhamer, Nathan Norman (A.M. 1949), 
research assistant, Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 


Stockly, Louise T. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English and Latin, The Gill School, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

Stolper, Richard L. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
professor of elementary education, Burris 


School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 


Stover, G. Franklin (Ed.D. 1942), director 


of instruction, Abington Township School Dis- 
trict, Abington, Pa. 


Streit, Victor H., teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Levittown, N. Y. 


Sullivan, Milton Francis (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of art, North Syracuse Central Schools, North 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Taft, Beatrice (A.M. 1948), director of health 
education, Y.W.C.A., Loop Center, Chicago 
Ill. 


Thomas, John D. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, French and social studies, Constable- 
ville Central School, Constableville, N. Y. 


Thompson, Ray (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 


fessor of education, North Carolina College 
at Durham, Durham, N. C. 


fava 7 her 

Tomasiewicz, Stanley J. (A.M. 1947), teac i 

of commercial education, High School of Com 
merce, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Torrey, Don R. (A.M. 1951), public e 
officer, U. S. Office of Information and 
cation, Palermo, Sicily. 


Trevethan, Ruth E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English, Towson Senior High School, Tows” 
Md. 


Tufts, John Marshall (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in English, Danbury State Teachers Collegi 
College, Danbury, Conn. i 

Waidelich, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), teacher o 
girls’ pes education, Allegany High Schoo 
Cumberland, Md. 


* in 
Walter, Leta I. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
physical education, University of Texas, AU 
Tex. 


Walthall, Marjorie T. (EdD. 1949), Shue 
man, music department, San Antonio Colleg 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ial 
Weber, Edwin J., teacher of eoma rei 
education, Roosevelt High School, Wya” 
Mich. 


Webster, James A., hospital recreation leadef, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Wickersham, Margaret (A.M. 1950), 
counselor, Pensacola High School, Pensa 
Fla. 

istant 

Wier, John Rex, Jr. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
protester of speech, North Texas State 
ege, Denton, Tex. 


. irectof 
Willobee, Mary Beth (A.M. 1950), direch, 
of cafeterias, Moielait Public Schools, Mont 
clair, N. J. ish 
Wohl, Julie (A.M. 1951), teacher of Engr" 
Nichols High School, Nichols, N. y 


fis 

Wood, Elaine (B.S. 1951), instructor 10 soci” 
ology and supervisor of operating room, 
Lean Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 


Wood, Muriel G., director of religiou 
cation, Church of the Holy Communion, 
Orange, N. J. 

Worthen, Richard J., instructor in Ea 
and communications, Contra Costa Junior 
lege, Martinez, Calif. it 

Wright, Charlotte A. (B.S. 1935)» ae Yy: 
of residence, St. Johnland, Kings Park, N- s 

Wyman, William C. (A.M. 1951), instruct 


5 ? ines, 
in fine arts, Drake University, Des Mo 
lowa. 


irls’ 
Bola, 


maaa 


Alumni Activities 


n 


Dr. Charles A. Bucher (A.M. 1941), an as- 
sociate professor of education at New York 
University’s School of Education, has been 
a chairman of the New York State 
aa Program, Professional Prepara- 
ommittee in Physical Education. 

The committee was established to set UP 
standards for the training of physical edu- 
cation teachers in New York State. 


Aleph Theta Ze, a national scholastic hon- 
orary society for seminaries, has elected 
Marcus D. Bryant (A.M. 1950) as president 
of the Alpha chapter. Mr. Bryant is a 
“gg! at the College of the Bible, Lexing- 
a Fa He is the junior representative 
oi : Kentucky-Tennessee district council 
ai the Interseminary Movement, and a 
ember of the College Student Council 
and the school choir. 
is Belde Mr. Bryant’s college activities, he 
eet pastor of Newton Christian Church 
1 a sponsor for the Christian Youth Fel- 
owship in the northern area of Kentucky. 


The Dean of Women at New York’s 
Concordia Collegiate Institute is Mrs. Esther 
B. Hendricks. Prior to her appointment at 
Concordia, Mrs. Hendricks taught English 
and public speaking at Sampson College. 


Dr. Angus H. MacLean (Ph.D. 1930) has 
been named dean of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence University- He is a mem- 
ber of the Religious Education Association 
and the American Education Fellowship. 
Dr. MacLean has been a professor of re- 
ligious education at the school since 1928. 


The appointment of J. William Wood, Jr-, 
as assistant to the principal in charge © 
admissions and college placement at the 


n 


97 


was anounced re- 
been associated with 
first as a teacher 


Horace Mann School, 
cently. Mr. Wood has 
the school since 1943: 
of French and later as director of admis- 
sions. He is a member of several organi- 
zations, among them the Executive Board 
of the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, 
is the author of several articles, and a book, 
Outlines of Grammar Essentials in French. 


The principal of the Horace Mann School 
has anounced the appointent of Dr. Harry 
H. Williams (Ed.D. 1943) as assistant prin- 
cipal. He is also head of the science depart- 
ment and for a number of years was an 
instructor of physical science at Teachers 
College. His affiliations include member- 
ship in the ten-member 1953 Yearbook 
Commission of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Dr. Williams has 
written several science textbooks and is the 
author of various articles relating to the 
teaching of science. 


For the past few years Miss Lilla D. Hafer 
(A.M. 1926) has served as the director © 
early childhood education in the New 
York City Board of Education. Miss Hafer 
was appointed in 1949- 


After serving as the Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) schools for the 
past 28 years, Mr. F. L. Wiley has now be- 
come Superintendent Emeritus, continuing 


to work in that position, on special ad- 
At present, he is 


ministrative assignments. 
building program: 


working on the school 


A new position, that of assistant school 
administrator, Was created by the Board 
of Education of Yonkers, N. Y., and Arthur 
D. Templeton (Ed.D. 1951) was named to 
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the job. Mr. Templeton had been an ad- 
ministrative interne for the board for the 
last year. 


Since September, Mrs. Lena Alberico Pollard 
(A.M. 1949) has been teaching second 
grade in the Ernest Horn elementary 
school at Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation in Greeley. 


Miss Ethel Troy (T.C. Dip. 1918) assumed 
duties recently as director of the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., YWCA. In the 32 years that 
Miss Troy has been active in the work, she 


has organized two Y’s, and, just prior to 
her new assignment, was executive director 
of the Madison, Wis., YWCA. 


Since 1944, Miss Dorothy Rusby (AM. 
1939) has been the assistant director of the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, Inc., and in that capacity went t° 
Manchester, Mass., recently for evaluation 
of the public health nursing service. 


Miss Mary E. Thompson (A.M. 1951) es 
recently appointed Director of Nursing 
Education at Bates College in Maine. 


z — 
Newest Publication of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 


of School Experimentation smë 


EDUCATION AND 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


George S. Counts 


T: volume proposes to meet in 
the field of education the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism; to develop 
a conception of American education 
which will support the values of 
free society as clearly and effectively 
as education in the totalitarian states 
supports the purposes of despotism. 


d The author argues that every edu- 
cational program expresses some con- 
ception of life and civilization; that 
the times demand an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively 
the full strength of America in her 
historical and world setting. As a 
basis for the great education he en- 
visages, Professor Counts traces the 
social, spiritual, technological, and 
scientific growth of American civi- 
lization; examines the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian ethic, humanistic spirit, scientific 
method, rule of law, and the idea of 
democracy; explores resources for 
building educational programs; and 


appraises the human community in 
which these programs function. 


q The result is a proposal for Ameri- 
can education which represents the 
best in our traditions, in the realities 
of the present, and in the promises 
of the future. It is an inspiring view 
of the social and philosophical foun- 
dations which must undergird the 
curriculum. 

q This gripping interpretation of 
the current scene will help all Ameri- 
cans—educators as well as laymen— 
to face realistically the choices that 
must be made. Thoughtful teachers, 
administrators, and curriculum spe 
cialists will find here challenging 
suggestions for building educational 
programs suited to the times. 

512 pages Cloth $3-75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


The first biography of one of this generation’s greatest 
teachers and most influential philosophers of education ... 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Trail Blazer in Education 


by SAMUEL TENENBAUM, Ph.D. Introduction by JOHN DEWEY 


“This absorbing biography of one of the educational giants of the first half of the 
twentieth century depicts the growth of the man 
tion which has made its permanent imprint on te: 
story, well written and full of th 
Education Digest 


and of his philosophy of educa- 
‘aching everywhere ... a moving 
e personality and Philosophy of the subject." — 


“A sensitive study . . . in which w 
at the age of one to his joy in h 
sights are not bypassed in this r 
Scholastic Magazine 


ve come to know Kilpatrick from his first steps 
ard work at the age of eighty. Intimate personal in- 
emarkably fine interpretation of a great teacher.” — 
$4.00 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN EDUCATION 


by WARD MADDEN, Assistant Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 
“With insight and originality Madden solves the problem that has baffled many 


educators. He shows how to conduct education in a way to make the religious 


quality both the end and the method of teaching, at the same time keeping clear 


of controversial, sectarian differences.” —HENRY N. WIEMAN, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, University of Oregon 


$3.00 
EDUCATION IN THE HUMANE COMMUNITY 
by JOSEPH K. HART 
One of the ablest exponents of progressive education here “has given us the broad 


$3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y- 


So Useful It’s in Its 8th Printing! 


There’s a good reason why SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is used in so 
many thousands of 7th, 8th, and gth grades that it’s now going into its eighth 
printing. These schools have found that it’s a paying investment for more 
efficient student work in the social-studies classroom and that it has carry- 


over values in many subjects. 


ng the 20 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS offers a systematic way of teachi 


basic social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achieve- 
ment in each skill. The go skills units—all in one book—improve pupil 
work in the social studies; increase the number of useful skills taught; and 
relieve teachers of endless detail. Chances are you have an examination copy 
in the school. If you have, now’s the time to order a quantity for use in 1952. 


If you haven't, order your approval copy today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 
How to Use an Index 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure TA 
s n to Understand Social-Studies Read- 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Locate References on a Topic 
8. How to Use an Encyclopedia i ; 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictiona 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map cs 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures , : i m 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Materia! 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 
ry g! 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4.29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


207 Fourth Ave. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “New Yors 


Distinctive Education Textbooks 


Teaching in Elementary School 


p, T 0] 
By MARIE A. MEHL, Assistant Professor of Education; HUBERT H. MILLS, mete ge ro 
Education and Director of Student Teaching; and HARL R. DOUGLASS, Direc si of the 
College of Education, all of the University of Colorado. An enlightening rane im 
fundamental theory and practice of teaching in American elementary cohen! aha de- 
portance of the all-round growth of the child is the principal theme of this te: . 


: A : remain 
signed for students of elementary education and in-service teachers who wish o pages 
abreast of modern trends in this field. 


The Teaching of High School English 


english, 
By J. N. HOOK, Counselor in the Teaching of English and Assistant Professor of EO e 
University of Illinois. A textbook for use in college courses and a reference book for resid 
sands who teach English in grades seven to twelve. “. . . this book offers a brillian pare 
of compelling reading and practical assistance for teachers of English... on ar an 
mention this book without commenting on its style. The sentences are not only ci La un- 
forceful, they are also exciting and amusing. The author has a hard head and a wa 
derstanding of the problems t 


in the 
eachers find on Monday morning.” —Walter Loban ages 
ENGLISH JOURNAL. 


Teaching Children to Read 


fessor of Education, San Jose State College; and DORA Ha 
ion. Here is a lucid, direct, everyday help he class“ 
important task of teaching children to read which offers techniques tested in 


A a : : e is an” 
d clarity of its discussions, this volum om- 


Education for Life Adjustment 
Edited by HARL R. DOUGLA 


Colorado. An invalua 


6 ` A ent. 
Lc e requirements of their day and their environm hoo! 
Swers many questions on the future 


of educational practice in American secondary + pages 


Principles and Practices of Secondary Education 


By VERNON E. ANDERSON, Director of Curriculum Center, University of Con iLLIA 
PAUL R. GRIM, Director of Student Teaching, University of Minnesota; and W new 
T. GRUHN, Director of Pre-Service Teacher Education, University of Connecticut. A aa 
textbook for pre-service education students and beginning teachers. It probes the es the 
tials of the role of the secondary school in the democratic community and discuss dary 
principles of adolescen 


. . on! 
i t learning and the responsibilities and duties of modern 0 pages 
education. 


cticuls 
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15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y- 
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Ta volume proposes to meet in 
the field of education the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism; to develop 
a conception of American education 
which will support the values of 
free society as clearly and effectively 
as education in the totalitarian states 
supports the purposes of despotism. 


{ The author argues that every edu- 
cational program expresses some con- 
ception of life and civilization; that 
the times demand an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively 
the full strength of America in her 
historical and world setting. As a 
basis for the great education he en- 
visages, Professor Gounts traces the 
social, spiritual, technological, and 
scientific growth of Ame 
es the Hebraic-Chris- 


lization; examin 
scientific 


tian ethic, humanistic spirit, 
method, rule of law, and the idea of 


George S. Counts 


rican civi- 


democracy; explores resources for 


building educational programs; and 
appraises the human community in 


which these programs function. 


q The result is a proposal for Ameri- 
can education which represents the 


best in our traditions, in the realities 


of the present, and in the promises 
of the future. It is an inspiring view 
of the social and philosophical foun- 
dations which must undergird the 
curriculum. 

q This gripping interpretation of 
the current scene will help all Ameri- 
cans—educators as well as laymen— 


to face realistically the choices that 


ade. Thoughtful teachers, 
and curriculum spe 
re challenging 
ducational 
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suggestions for building € 
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BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Cc 


columbia University, New York 27 


New Textbooks Ready in March . . ë 
rn March... 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For Life Adjustment of American Youth 


By Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


A comprehensive 
United States today, in 


. The keynote of Dr. 
olbook learning to all- 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Enrichment of the Educati 


By Edgar G. J ohnsto: 
both of F, 


onal Program 


n and Roland C, Faunce, 
ayne University 


social grow 


teacher “what to do and how to do it.” 


New York 10, N.Y. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Revised Printing 

By John T. Wahlquist, University of Utah 

Designed for the introductory course, this basic volume answers questions 

concerning the status of the teaching profession and orients the student to the 

institutions, traditions, and practices of American education. 


333 pages, 13 illustrations, 24 tables. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By John T. Wahlquist, University of Utah 
A textbook with sources, which studies the implications of the three major 


philosophies—idealism, realism, pragmatism—on the various levels of American 
education. 407 pages. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and Harl R. Douglass, 
all of the University of Colorado 


Comprehensive textbook on the theory and practice of teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades, dealing with everyday activities of the teacher and the all-round 


growth of the child. Explains modern as well as established classroom techniques. 
541 pages, 17 illustrations. 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICES of SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Vernon E. Anderson, University of Connecticut; 
Paul R. Grim, University of Minnesota; and 

William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 
Orients the secondary school in the community; illustrates principles throughout 
with usual as well as improved teaching practices; presents duties, responsibilities, 
opportunities. 540 pages. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 


in high school curriculum thinking are presented 
comprehensive understand- 
661 pages. 


Outstanding developments 
by 27 authorities. A major goal of this volume is the 


ing of aims and problems. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
An Introduction 
By Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Greider, 
both of the University of Colorado 
thoroughly covers functions, organizations, personnel, 


ducation. It emphasizes present conditions and prob- 
593 pages: 


This successful textbook 
and curricula of American €! 
lems of the teaching profession. 


Examination Copies Available 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


By Custer T. McNerney, The Penns 
Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.00 


-Hill 
ylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 


An especially well-organized and well-written text suita 
system. It begins with a 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


: ee i- 
By A. G. Mervin, City College of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in Edi 
cation. Ready in May 


5 ith the 
Unusually wide in scope, since it deals, both in Principles and by examples given, ae 
work of teachers in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. Its thesis is that Lee as one 
ing is basically the same on all levels, Teaching and learning on every level are regarde d socia 
continually unfolding entity in which the Personality of the learner finds individual an * 
fulfillment, E 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


By Ervin W. DETJEN, Principal, Gavin H. Cochran Elementary School, on 
ville, Ky., and Mary F. DETJEN, Guidance Counselor, Alexander G. Bar 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. In press 
An exceptionally fine te: 
teach. Its main purpose 


xt for 
As to 
learn to Tecognize and inter 


to 
elementary school teachers and for college students who plan to 
help teachers and prospective teachers to understand children a 
1 7 Pret symptoms of maladjustment, to hunt for causes of eme ities 
ills, and to discover effective ways of treating them. uggestions for organized group ACN on 
and for incidental guidance should help both teachers and Pupils to gain insight into com 
behavior Problems, 


ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By Arruur B, M. 


AVS, University of Ting: La: es in Education 
8 pages, $3.75 SHY of Illinois, McGraw Hill Series in 


Deals with the historical facts, various types of industr; 
and Problems involyed in the total field of industri Teda classe 
tive part-time training Progr: 


ui ams are treated 
is followed by a list of carefully formulated fea 


‘nciples 
s and schools, and the principles 
al education, Recent developments in oE ater 
vell as many other new features. Each cl 
questions designed to stimulate student thinking. 
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The Administrator and Society 
EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


fe aa issue of Tue Recorp, Dan- 
of repom Ai catalogues a sobering list 
ete. a ities that modern conditions 
Chis of 3 upon school administrators. 
capitaliz ese is the responsibility for 
elkasi ng constructively on the “in- 
many hee interest in education by 
a def gh the population.” How 
day, “i it such complex forces,” he 
ous Rete: usually omitted from 
super ficially.” programs or dealt with 
ig a article attempts to fill in 
With res ils and make a few suggestions 
too eae one to this unfortunately all 
Chief sch observation. The job of the 
i ae officer in any community 
what pm t deals with the school and 
also deals on within its four walls. It 
supports “ok the community which 

rch to it — and entrusts its chil- 

' . The community is made up 
ties cruel R. Davies, “Expanding Res onsibili- 
College as as Administration,” Teachers 

, October, 1951, pp. 9715+ 
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not merely of people as people but also 
of a complex pattern of social units, 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
informal groups with different back- 
grounds, with varying and often con- 
flicting objectives and values, and with 
ideas about education that most of the 
citizens acquired in their own youth. 
Each of these social units indicates inter- 
ests, drives, or pressures of some group 
or stratum of the population. Moreover, 
when studied, each such group assumes 
meaning as a part of the total social unit 
—the community. Some of them will be 
educational in character with a stake in 
adult education. f 
For the first task the administrator 1S 
well prepared. He has, or can get from 
experts, dependable information about 


the four walls of his building and the 
physical layout of it. He knows some- 
thing of personnel selection and manage- 
ment. He is not uninformed about the 
techniques of curriculum construction. 


He can prepare a budget that is clear to 
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his board and acceptable to state authori- 
ties. In these and other school-centered 
responsibilities great advances have been 
made in the last half-century. 

With respect to the second part of the 
administrator’s work, Davies suggests 
there has been a “cultural lag.” This was 
inevitable. The profession of school ad- 
ministration was born out of social rec- 
ognition of an acute educational need. 
The administrative situation within 
schools was chaotic indeed a centu 
ago, and not too good in 1900. The prob- 
lems which are the chief concern of the 
profession today had to be attacked first. 
Absorption in these tasks made inevitable 
the definition of the field of school ad- 
ministration in terms now seen to be 
narrow. More important, the very suc- 
cess of the school administrator in build- 
ing the school into an institution of 
power in the community has, along with 
several other factors, made it inevitable 
that the problems of dealing with the 


complex factors within the community 
should arise, 


THE SCHOOL: A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


The school administrator handles a 
social institution. An institution emerges 
when human beings Cooperate to accom- 
plish objectives beyond their power to 
achieve as individuals, The Purpose of 
the social institution here under con- 
sideration is education. But the institu- 
tion is the creation of its Society and is 
responsible to it. It cannot live to itself 
alone. Some of its Present difficulties 
have been caused by the administrator’s 
trying to do just that. 

The processes by which the cultural 
lag cited by Davies arose are inherent in 
the structure of any and all social institu- 
tions. The institution which grows and 
survives is the one that is sufficiently 


cognizant of the changes in sees 
adapt to them with a minimum of delay 
and a minimum of obstruction from the 
vested interests that have inevitably 
grown up within it. Adaptability a 
be not only within the structure of t 
institution but also within the society. 
Moreover, the institution which neg- 
lects to analyze its society in such a way 
that it can contribute to emerging needs 
eschews the function of leadership and 
is buffeted by those winds which blow 
the strongest, from whatever direction. 
This is exactly what has happened all too 
often in education. Those affected a 
responsible for their own grief, an 
worse, for losses to education as such. he 
One element of importance lies in t a 
cultural rootages and values of any p 
community. Mort and Cornell in the d 
American Schools in Transition soun 
that what they called “community vo 
ture” was unmistakably related to p 
adaptability of schools with respect 1 
nine basic adaptations. This point in 
be illustrated ad infinitum. The very la 
counties in Pennsylvania to ag oe 
from a two-year to a four-year migr 
school were those dominated by the ga 
tural group known as the Penny d 
Germans. Only after World War I in 
the smaller cities and larger rural villag A 
of these counties move toward the sae" 
ventional high school. The State Boar 
of Education in Pennsylvania has hae 
more difficulty in effecting school eo 
solidation and enforcing a higher sebo 
leaving age in these few counties than a 
all the rest of the state. More than $e 
school administrator has lost his job by 
urging policies and using arguments = 
reader of this article would accept ® 
axiomatic, but which lay outside his yl 
stituency’s experience and beliefs abo 
the Purposes of education. T ot 
The Pennsylvania German did n 


——— 
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hold education to be valueless. He de- 
sired several very definite things from 
it, but the values implicit in these ob- 
jectives were not those of the educa- 
tional administrators. It is no accident 
that at least up to 1940 the median num- 
ber of years of schooling completed by 
adults twenty-five years of age and older 
was lower in the Pennsylvania German 
counties than in those settled chiefly by 
the Scotch Presbyterian immigrants, on 
the average by well over a year. 

_On the basis of personal knowledge of 
his native state, the writer carried this 
comparison to four groups of twelve 
communities each, 2,500 to 10,000 in 
population as of 1940. The findings were 
as follows: 


Range in Median 
Years of School 


Basic Cultural Group 
for Adults 


Southeastern European 6.0 to 7.6 
Pennsylvania German 6.5 to 83 
Scotch-Irish-British 9-4 to 12.2 
Mixed (suburban) 11.1 tO 13-9 


Comparably, in the cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 population the range in the me- 
dian number of years of schooling for 
adults was from 6.9 to 12.9. 

Variations of this magnitude have im- 
mense significance for teachers and ad- 
Ministrators from a purely inside-the- 
school point of view. When coupled 
with cultural differences of perhaps 
equal magnitude, as they frequently are, 
the importance of determining what 
they mean for the school increases in 
geometric proportion. To take only one 
example, the problem of getting com- 
petent school board members and effec- 
tive volunteer leaders for the PTA 
would be far different in 4 community 
where the average adult had finished less 
than seven years of school from what it 
Would be where high school graduation 
was the norm. And the usual type of 


PTA program would probably cause the 
organization to die from lack of interest 
in a place where the average adult had 
had two years of college. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
INFLUENCE SCHOOLS 


Demography is a second area of im- 
portance. School administrators know 
this, but the happy days when school 
enrollment could be roughly predicted 
by taking a fixed ratio of the total pop- 
ulation are gone. One reason for this is 
the unprecedented behavior of the birth 
rate beginning in 1941. A sharp increase 
in the birth rate, along with the war- 
induced boom in marriages, was ex- 
pected. So was the high birth rate im- 
mediately after demobilization. But the 
rate has not returned to former levels. 
While it has fluctuated since 1946, it is 
still far higher than the demographers’ 
projections based on the slow decline of 
the half-century before the great de- 
pression. 

Moreover, the birth rate has operated 
differently in different groups, and again 
contrary to expectations. In the rural 
farm area it has increased only slightly, 
but in some cities the net reproductive 
index almost doubled between 1940 and 
1950. It was frequently and correctly 
said before the 1940's that the birth rate 
of advantaged socio-economic groups 
and of college women was dispropor- 
tionately low. Since 1940 however, 
these groups have made above average 
percentage gains. For the first time, the 
net reproductive index of college women 
has passed 100. There will be, therefore, 
disproportionately large increases in the 
school population in communities with 
large numbers of their population in 
these social groups. Several advantaged 


Chicago metropolitan areas have already 
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far exceeded population forecasts based 
on the old type of school surveys. The 
birth rate is not the only explanation for 
this. Migration from the cities accounts 
for a large per cent of the change. One 
rural town in Fairfield County, Connect- 
icut, doubled its population between 
1940 and 1950. A detailed social survey 
of this town by the rural sociology de- 
partment of the state university revealed 
that about 75 per cent of this increase 
was caused by in-migration. No neigh- 
boring town grew as rapidly; that is to 
say the migration is selective geograph- 
ically as well as socio-economically, 

As Roth? and others have shown, 
homogeneous suburbs are developing— 
industrial, white collar, high income, 
rural, or, as Galpin put it, “rurban,” Each 
of these has its own demographic pat- 
tern. Each brings its peculiar problems 
to the school administrator, 

Demographic considerations do not 
stop here. The writer was once asked to 
act as adviser in a community conflict of 
great bitterness over a proposed new 
school. This community comprised 14 of 
what the Bureau of the Census calls 
enumeration districts, each with about 
1,000 persons. One-third of these dis- 
tricts had 70 per cent of the children of 
school age, who lived in houses worth 
only 60 per cent as much as those of the 
other two-thirds of the districts, where 
the other 30 per cent of the children 
lived. This single datum located the 
problem and faced the community with 
a hard fact for which no pressure grou 
or political Party was responsible, 

The social geography of age and sex 

2Norman R, Roth, “Suburban Communi 
Organization, Inter-Group and Inter-Personal 


Relationships,” Unpublished Ph.D dissertation, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Connecticu 


distribution is a very important factor 
for educational administrators. It is well 
known that in a few southern states, as 
of 1940, each 1,000 adults had to support 
and educate twice as many children as 
California or New York. Their economic 
burden was therefore great. It is not so 
fully realized that even within „states 
there are considerable variations in the 
proportion of the population dependent 
upon those of productive years. To re- 
vert to Pennsylvania, let us consider a 
few sample cities, all under 75,000 pop- 
ulation, with respect to the proportion 
of the population of dependent Je 
those who were under fourteen years 0 
age and those sixty-five and over—in 
1940. 


% Under % Over Tord % 7 
City Fifteen Sixty-five Depe 
A 24.8 5.8 30.6 
B 22.1 6.0 a 
Cc 24.1 73 3 
D 18.9 3.8 22.7 
E 18.9 63 25.2 


It is surely no accident that city D, w1 bi 
its low percentage both of children we 
of aged, has one of the highest per pup! 

Costs in the state; that the reverse is true 
in E; and that in C a bond issue for 2 
needed new school was defeated. The 
leaders in the Opposition were close 
OF over, sixty-five years of age. The cam 

paign for the new school building never 
met the point of view of those nearing 
retirement or already retired and lest 
on fixed incomes. Labeling such perii 
“old fogies,” “unprogressive” and yy 
even less complimentary terms does no 

build strong school systems. 


s 
CENSUS DATA RAISE QUESTION 


Available data permit the administrator 
seeking to make his institution of a 
imum social usefulness (a phrase whic 
includes educational usefulness) to 80 
much further. Space permits only one 
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illustration. Of the 57 “standard metro- 
politan areas” which have 250,000 or 
more population according to the 1950 
census, seven are in Pennsylvania. Four 
of these rate at or near the bottom of the 
non-southern metropolitan areas in such 
factors as proportion of the labor force 
employed in the professions and in retail 
trade and other services. They rank low 
in the median number of years of school- 
ing completed by adults and at the bot- 
tom in the percentage of children five 
to seventeen years of age in school. 
Three of these four also rate low in 
median family income, but the income of 
the fourth is 20 per cent above the other 
three and only 14 per cent below the top 
one-eighth of all standard metropolitan 
areas in this size group. This fourth area 
contains three cities. One city has one 
pat large industry, the other two have 
versified and specialized industries. 
There’ are six colleges in the area—two 
for „Women, four for men. Other factors 
a might be described tend to con- 
T o the expectations aroused by the 
: ‘ome data, but two of the three cities 
east “aici 3 school systems as 
= by conventional measures; one 1s 
oe good. Why have the peo- 
a this area not spent their money for 
we Sagas and other services as 
roe hose h areas with comparable 
aA, Do they save more? Are 
RER B different and culturally in- 
Er to oes the fact that two groups 1n 
S area with very high cultural stand- 
ards support their own private schools, 
or the fact that in two of the cities there 
are large parochial schools affect the sit- 
uation? Does the fact that in two of the 
cities there are two well-defined groups 
of different racial (and hence different 
cultural) origins which belong to differ- 
ent churches and largely to different po- 
litical parties influence the statistics? 


These are only reasonable hypotheses. 
The record of constant difficulties in two 
of the school systems for more than half 
a century certainly indicates that any 
school administrator would be well ad- 
vised to find answers to the questions 
suggested by the census data if he de- 
sired either long tenure or to make a real 
educational contribution or both. 

This illustration suggests also the value 
of seeing in distinctive aspects of the 
local community prospective state and 
regional trends. Data from such factual 
comparisons permit raising within the 
community questions which might 
otherwise be dangerous. They also equip 
administrators to serve more efficiently 
as members of a professional group deal- 
ing with educational policy for larger 
than local areas. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


The previous illustration also suggests 
a third area of importance to the school 
administrator. He must know a good 
deal about the social structure and organ- 
izational pattern of his community. The 
former involves matters not always on 
the surface, sometimes subtle but highly 
important. The latter is more obvious. 


The Chamber of Commerce, the Labor 


Union, the Farm Bureau, the Women’s 
Club, the Portuguese Civic Association, 
the WCTU, and so on, all have explicit 
objectives and implicit ambitions. All can 
exert pressure on institutions and public 
servants. It is not only state legislatures 
that have a yen to dictate to the schools: 

The fact that some communities for- 
bid teachers to join the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers is well known. The 
surprise, not to say consternation, joc- 
casioned when a 100 per cent unionized 
company elve years ago 


town some tW ars a 
required all its teachers to JOIN this union 
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is all but laughable. The wonder is that 
this kind of thing has not happened 
oftener. An administrator who knew the 
social and organizational structure and 
had watched the behavior of social 
agencies in his community, however, 
could have foreseen the possibility of 
what happened in such places, and out 
of that knowledge could have taken 
Steps to prevent such regulations from 
being enacted. In this sense the unfor- 
tunate happenings in Pasadena are partly 
chargeable to the school authorities, A 
sociologist on the staff charged with con- 
tinuous analysis of the community could 
have detected the potential threat in time 
to begin the organization in defense of 
the schools, indeed of education, which 
in Pasadena was accomplished too late. 
The fact of pre 
the 1950's for school administrators is 
that what happe: 
ditioned much 
outside the school 
within its walls. 


POSSIBLE NEXT STEPS 


Thus far the writer has Suggested no 
remedies for the situation, One Possibil- 
ity is to expand the training of the school 


3 Truman Pierce, Controllabl, 
Characteristics Related to the 
cation. Bureau of Publications 
lege, Columbia University, 


e Community 
Quality of Edu- 
» Teachers Col- 
New York, 1947. 


administrator to include some knowledge 
of the sources, uses, and interpretations 
of social data. This procedure would 
eventually pay for itself many a 
over. The superficiality of the gemo 
graphic basis for all too many schop 
building projects has cost American pa 
payers millions of dollars. There an 
cases of even consolidated schools having 
been abandoned before the bonds which 
financed them had been retired, because 
of shifts to mechanized cereal fanne 
from other types of agriculture whic A 
resulted in greatly reduced populate’ 
density and even changes in the comp Ere 
tion of the remaining population. j 
contrast between the careful oe 
graphic studies of the American Te 4 
phone and Telegraph Company in sonst 
of the location of telephone central ae 
changes, and the population CARTA 
with respect to school building lugano 
reflects no credit on this phase of educa 
tional administration. 6 
Research of some of the types a 
gested will enable the school adaa 
trator to see the needs of the school wi 
relation to the other needs of the com 
munity. This is important because ma 
a community in these days of high ta ae 
may be faced with a choice in the alloc r 
tion of limited resources. The gobo 
knows of one community of abor 
10,000 population which has rečen y 
spent $1,600,000 for a new school. It no r 
faces severe restriction in its expenses for 
education and other social services m 
cause it is compelled to spend hundre 
of thousands on sewage disposal. 
Somewhat less ideal school building 
would have been better for education: 
and certainly better for the teachers. in 
Along with this should go ne Om 
Community organization and the last 
havior of ‘social institutions. In the e 
quarter of a century sociologists hav 
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accumulated a considerable body of 
knowledge in these areas based on re- 
search, It is regrettable that very few 
administrators or teachers of school ad- 
ministration know of these studies. In 
some cases even those done in their own 
states or by other departments or col- 
leges in their own institution are un- 
known to them.* 

The joint committee of representatives 
‘sd ae boon of education, the state 
Me ae hata and the departments 
aa a 98y in the liberal arts college 
et Fi ege of agriculture in a mid- 
n fo P S university, which was set 
ik £ apple with the problems of rural 

ndary education, is the first step of 

a constructive nature. Another is a two- 
Teeks voluntary seminar participated in 
ba half the faculty of a New York 
es en college devoted to study- 
e counties to which, most of its 
padoir go, and conducted under the 
Trehi of sociologists from Cornell 
o had studied these areas previously. 
Piara two pioneer efforts also indicate 
= oe ers in school administration are 
sat ie to teach the social as- 
ae t eir problems than social scien- 
a Se instruct in the techniques of 
the fa administration. They underline 
iry that the conventional type of 
Se survey does not go anything like 
hough in its exploration of the un- 
derlying forces and factors in the com- 
munity which are influential and often 
determinative with respect to the pro- 
Portion of the survey’s basic recommen- 
dations which will be adopted. Unfor- 
tunately, to date the conventional school 
Survey neither makes provision for sup- 
Plying these lacks nor modifies its rec- 
on answers to que- 


and to profes- 
he has visite 


ieee statement is based 
si pur to the author's students 
Sional colleagues in institutions 
in the last sixteen years. 


ommendations to take into account 
pertinent data of this sort. 

But the school administrator, even if 
given training in the applied aspects of 
sociology, is an overbusy and often 
cruelly harried public servant. Securing 
the necessary data about his community 
takes time often not available. Demo- 
graphic and other statistical aspects of 
this task might well become a responsi- 
bility of the social studies teacher and 
his senior class. The students should 
know the facts given in the census and 
in state reports about their home town 
and should discuss their meaning. They 
should become acquainted with and 
learn how to use the many government 

ublications which tax money makes 
available. The results of such research 
under a competent teacher could not fail 
to be useful to an alert administrator. 

Large school systems and state depart- 
ments of education could very profitably 
add a sociologist to their research staffs. 


Such an officer on the state level could 


advise with local administrators and 
local research, 


school boards, supervise 
and supplement locally collected data. It 
is no disparagement of the work of psy- 
chologists, responsible as it is for much 
of the advance in education, to empha- 
size that further advances in applied 
knowledge will be limited without ac- 
companying sociological research. For 
the child meets the impact of several en- 
vironments outside the school. The home, 
the neighborhood, and later the com- 
influential, often more so 


munity are all i 
than the school, in the development of 


children. IQ may not be determined by 
social factors, though some research in- 


dicates that it is strongly influenced by 
hese factors 


them, but at the very least the > 
help determine how the child applies 


what intelligence he has. — 
Social factors were obviously respon- 
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sible for much of the delinquency, tru- 
ancy, early school-leaving, and inter- 
group tensions destructive of morale in 
Elmtown. But if Professor Hollingshead’s 
study of Elmtown’s Youth even ap- 
proaches accuracy at this point, these 
factors, so largely unrealized by the 
teachers, administrators, and board of 
education, were largely responsible for 
the obviously serious problems in the 
Elmtown school. Indeed these problems 
were so serious that the State Board of 
Education gave them attention. Its ac- 
tion, however, was not to help solve the 
problems. It merely withdrew accredita- 
tion from Elmtown High School. As this 
writer sees it, such action unaccompanied 
by any other was a surrender of the re- 
sponsibility for leadership—a responsi- 
bility earlier shunned by the professional 
educators of Elmtown. This too-typical 
Case is an illustration of the bankruptcy 
of all those to whom the be-all and end- 
all of education are the school and what 
goes on within it, 

The successful administrator must be- 
come more of a leader in terms of broad 
educational policy and less of a compe- 
tent supervisor for his janitor and pur- 


chasing agent, more of an interpreter of 
the function of education in a democ- 
racy and the community in which he 
serves and less of a technician in the 
making out of reports pleasing to the 
Statistician of the state board of educa- 
tion, more of a leader in building better 
communities through education and less 
of an executive secretary. When a 
Commonwealth Fund criticizes medica 
schools for neglecting to teach og as 
tive doctors about community life, as i 
did late in 1951, education might we 
take notice, H 
The responsibilities of the school ad- 
ministrator in community relations p 
not met by joining the Rotary Club a ; 
slapping backs, They are not even M 
by a well-conceived plan of gee 
school news and policy for the le? 
Papers, or even by involving citizens ii 
formulating school policy and pE i 
They can be met only by the admi ad 
trator’s realizing that no important tre p 
or group in his community is nonpa 
ant to education, to his institution; by he 
knowing the community better than t : 
politician does and knowing how to U$ 
that knowledge 


The Developing Program of the 
Citizenship Education Project 


WILLIAM S. VINCENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T= Citizenship Education Project is 
attempting to introduce into school 
programs and diffuse among the schools 
of the country improved teaching meth- 
ods and a wider variety of instructional 
Materials designed to help pupils become 
good American citizens. The role of 
CEP, not a research project but a service 
Project, is to make a great number of 
resources readily accessible to teachers, 
soa to urge them to use additional re- 
ources which are locally available. The 
ae of school program stimulated by 

EP includes the participation of teach- 
ers, administrators, pupils, and the gen- 
eral public, both in planning and in 
Carrying out the program. 

The resources provided by CEP em- 
phasize the importance of civic skill. 
Human beings must be trained to dis- 
charge their responsibilities in a society 
such as ours, where governmental policy 
Js continually subjected to test by public 
Opinion, The citizen, individually or 
through the groups to which he belongs, 
influences the course of public affairs. 
This situation is in sharp contrast with 
that in a dictatorship, where the good 
citizen is merely one who does what he 
is told. Under the latter circumstance, 
citizenship education would be scarcely 
any problem at all, but in the former 
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situation, education for citizenship is all- 
important. In a society whose leaders are 
responsible to the public a prime respon- 
sibility of every citizen is concern for 
public affairs. 

The skills which the good citizen must 
possess include how to keep one’s lead- 
ers responsible, how to register approval 
or protest regarding decisions being 
made by public representatives, how to 
make use of one’s membership in groups 
in order that the policies of these groups 
may reflect the general public good, how 
to select the best possible representatives, 
how to choose group and political party 
membership, how to utilize expert advice 
in arriving at public decisions, how to 
become a candidate, and how to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of public of- 
fice. The number of such “how-to” 
items is almost countless for one who 
would assume full obligation for the privi- 
lege of being a member of a free society. 

In this connection it is well to remem- 
ber that the great democracies and re- 
publics of history disappeared because 
too many of their citizens became indif- 
ferent to their own responsibilities 1n 
maintaining their freedom. An ever 
smaller group of leaders secured an ever 
greater amount of political power until 
the free society became a despotic or 
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tyrannical one. This happened in Athens, 
in Rome, in the Weimar Republic. It 
can, of course, happen in any society 
whose citizens are content to “let George 
do it” or “not get mixed up in politics.” 

The many “how-to” problems of 
American citizenship are essentially 
problems of skill. They are action orient- 
ed. Indeed, it is clear from the criterion 
studies made by CEP’s evaluation staff 
that most people think of the good cit- 
izen in terms of what he does, not what 
he thinks, or says, or knows. It is for this 
reason that CEP has developed as one of 
its primary resources for teachers a body 
of “laboratory practices.” These prac- 
tices are designed to give pupils experi- 
ence in public affairs. 

Although good citizenship is measured 
in action, sound action derives from 
knowledge. Therefore, the teaching pro- 
cess which emphasizes practice must be 
supplemented by a variety of sources of 
information. All questions 
viewed and analyzed in the light of both 
opinion and facts if students are to learn 


variety of 
suitable instructional Materials and has 


developed an important planning tool, 
ssist teachers 
hich supple- 
des of issues 
ile is intended 


Oward which 
g rather than 
File is under 
e€ made to in- 
er documents 


representative of the complete variety of 


American opinion. 

CEP itself takes no sides on any issue, 
The Staff does everything in its power 
to present contrasting opinions on every, 


issue which has bearing upon citizenship 
education. Its sole objective is to make 
available to schools the techniques an 
materials best designed to help young 
citizens learn the principles of our way 
of life and put them into practice. 
There is ee one bias in CEP—a a 
adherence to the premises in the op 
tion of American liberty. These are T 
basic ideals which have governed the s 
velopment of our country for the Phe 
one hundred seventy-five years. h 
problems which face us today wil ; 
solved in terms of these Leone! RE 
they are solved in a sound farton e 
as the problems of the past have sew 
These premises derive from basic ae" 
ican documents—the Constitution, Je 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of In fe 
pendence, Major court decisions, i 
legislation. They supply a legal de E 
tion of the term Americanism. They + 
as nearly noncontroversial as any a 
items bearing upon American citizens 
can be, an 
A good American citizen is a pers in 
possessing certain civic skills and c 
knowledge which will assist him in per 
forming these skills with wisdom. r 
also the possessor of an attitude dedicat Tt 
to the principles of American aie a 
is these premises which are intende ing 
Supply the guiding spirit to any are 
program involving laboratory practl e 
and instructional materials. All the Pa 
ect’s planning materials for teachers 2 
closely interlocked with these. ; ë 
A primary key to the material A 
sources identified and developed by H é 
Citizenship Education Project are o 
lanning Tools. These are for the use 
teachers who are interested in improving 
their programs of citizenship sancan = 
They are available to those who ai 
secured an adequate orientation to them, 
usually provided in the five-day planning 
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Workshop put on in cooperation with 
groups of collaborating schools. The 
planning tools provide the teacher quick 
access to suggested laboratory practices 
and instructional materials, and also pro- 
vide helps for analyzing these and in- 
Corporating them into their work with 
Students. At the present time, helps are 
available for teachers of social studies, 
e and American literature, and the 

sciences—particularly biology 
and general science. During the current 
year possibilities are being explored in 
sing fields—notably physical education, 

» Dusiness education, and vocational 
education. 

The CEP staff has conducted an ex- 
tensive search for instructional mate- 
rials suitable for use in citizenship. This 
Search has included more than sixty or- 
ganizations throughout the country and 
a large number of individuals acquainted 
With the literature of current affairs. 
Items identified and digested are included 
in the Materials Card File. Nevertheless, 
a number of inadequacies as to both con- 
tent and simplicity still exist in the ma- 
oe currently available. Consequently, 

EP is preparing a number of items for 

pupil use. Three of these will come from 
the press in the next few months: one is 
a booklet intended to clarify the nature 
of the premises in the tradition of 
American liberty and show their appli- 
Cation to modern life. 
_ A second item for the use of pupils is 
Intended to show by careful juxtaposi- 
tion of data the “bread and butter” value 
of freedom. Freedom is something which 
We must defend not only because we be- 
believe in it, but because it gives us the 
Most of the benefits of the good life. 

Many resources useful to citizenship 
education are difficult to use because 
they cannot be moved. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the United Nations, Wash- 


ington, D.C., are examples of the kind 
of resource which can be used only 
through visitation. It is the hope of CEP 
that student trips to these locations may 
be improved educational experiences. 
Toward this end CEP has been con- 
ducting some experiments in collabora- 
tion with Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
Four laboratory practices have been de- 
veloped on a trial basis. In each, the crux 
of the practice is a visit to Williamsburg. 
Preliminary tests indicate that the prac- 
tices are successful in attaining many of 
the objectives of citizenship education. 
If further trial proves satisfactory, CEP 
purposes to experiment in a similar fash- 
ion with other locations, such as Wash- 
ington, D. C., the United Nations, and 
state capitals. 

In addition to the two basic resources 
for all kinds of teaching—namely, pro- 
cedures and instructional materials— 
there is for citizenship education another 
essential resource. This is the assistance 
of community leaders, government offi- 
cials, and other citizens who are the real 
experts in many aspects of public affairs. 
So far, teachers in general have been 
somewhat more reluctant to take ad- 
vantage of the citizen resources in their 
communities than they might be. Fur- 
thermore, there is strong indication that 
one of the most helpful adjuncts to @ 
local citizenship program would be a lay 
advisory committee for citizenship edu- 
cation. What helps could CEP devise 
which would assist school people in 
making continuous and effective use of 
citizen resources? To this question mem- 
bers of the CEP staff are now addressing 
themselves and have organized a group 
of citizens to assist them in developing 
materials and procedures which will arm 
teachers and administrators in quest of 
citizen help, especially in carrying out 
the laboratory practices. 
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The services to schools provided by 
CEP are of two kinds: (1) organization 
and administration of a five-day plan- 
ning workshop at which representatives 
from school systems receive an orienta- 
tion to CEP’s materials and work under 
supervision with CEP planning tools; 
(2) follow-up help subsequent to the 
workshop for schools engaged in carry- 
ing out a program whose main outlines 
were blocked out by the schools’ repre- 
sentatives at the workshop conference. 

There are a number of conditions 
under which CEP works with schools. 
The first of these is that some expression 
of interest must come from the school 
itself. CEP undertakes no “selling” on 
its own behalf. Schools which already 
hold the conviction that considerable 
improvement can and should be made in 
their provisions for citizenship education 
and which are convinced that the labor- 
atory practice approach contained in 
CEP’s planning tools can help them ac- 
complish this—these are the schools 
with which CEP undertakes collabora- 
tive arrangements. 

CEP seeks to establish an “ 
relationship with each collaborating 
school. That is to say, CEP does not 
work with individual teachers as such, 
but with school systems. The board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, 


the principal, and the supervisory staff 
must be thoroughly informed regarding 
CEP, its tools, 


and its objectives. The 
administrative and supervisory staffs have 
an important function in promoting the 
diffusion of an improved program once a 
few teachers undertake it. 

Although CEP works with school 
systems rather than with individual 
teachers as such, it will nevertheless begin 
with a small number of staff members of 
schools, with the intention of spreadin: 
to others as time goes on. CEP will then 


organic” 


undertake collaboration with a school 
system, even though the begi a 
agency of CEP diffusion in that s ost a 
system is only one teacher, or at m 
few. 

CEP works with clusters of mae 
systems. Workshops are located at pon 
convenient to a number of pane 
schools. Twenty or thirty school syst ot 
within a commuting radius of one “a 
other are easier to work with than t 
same number of schools pte 8 
throughout the country. This eon? 
for the time being CEP’s efforts are a 
centrated in some regions more than 
others. But in the course of oe ficient 
intends to provide services in a su sates 
variety of locations to permit any e ‘liar 
ested school system to become fa 
with the planning. tools. nized 

CEP workshops are largely org? State 
through local or regional agence y 
departments of education, schools pie 
councils, zones of the Associated tion, 
School Systems, schools of canoa o 
and teachers colleges are the En aches 
agencies through which CEP veered 
clusters of interested schools in ae 
parts of the country. The agency ! ork- 
fies the schools, invites them to the net 
shop, and makes the necessary ace 
ments regarding place, date, and Loot 
CEP then staffs and provides the iit 
sary materials for the workshop- ched- 
twenty-two have been held or are $ 
uled for the present academic year- relies 

For follow-up services, CEP g, Jê- 
upon its own field representative ts of 
gional representatives, and the oe 
Such state and regional agencies ols 0 
partments of education and scho re a 
education. Four full-time persons saves: 
present employed as field represen a any 
They work out of CEP’s offices in their 
portion of the United States yhen wit 
Services may be needed. They wor 
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the teachers, administrators, and citizens 
in collaborating communities and with 
the staffs of state departments of educa- 
tion and schools of education which are 
providing follow-up services in their 
own localities. Regional representatives, 
_ employees of CEP, work out of regional 
offices established at points convenient 
to clusters of schools. 

In addition to materials, notably the 
CEP planning tools, and the personnel 
help provided in workshops and follow- 
up, CEP furnishes collaborating schools 
with certain supplementary services. As 
additional cards are developed for the 
Materials Card File, these are sent on to 
collaborating teachers who have pre- 
viously received one of the files. As new 
booklets of laboratory practice descrip- 
tions are published, these are sent on to 
teachers who are already collaborating. 
The staff of the Evaluation Division of 
CEP furnishes assistance in testing and 
evaluation. A house organ, CEP News, is 
distributed to all collaborating personnel. 
A supplementary materials aid, Materials 
Supplement, contains brief condensations 
of magazine articles of the preceding 
month which may have a bearing upon 
citizenship education. Both of these are 
issued monthly during the school year. 
_ The CEP, in introducing and diffusing 
Its resources to schools, follows a pattern 
which is typical. Numerous researches 
by Paul R. Mort and his students have 
demonstrated the major characteristics 
of this pattern. Initially, the rate of dif- 
fusion is slow and the number of schools 
is small, but the rate of diffusion grad- 


ually increases until a large proportion of 
the schools of the country have em- 
braced the new practice. This pattern is 
typical whatever the practice in question 
—whether health inspection, remedial 
reading, driver training, industrial arts, 
or libraries in high schools. Presumably 
the pattern is valid for citizenship educa- 
tion as well. 

CEP’s initial rate of diffusion was slow, 
the number of schools small—in fact, 
nine teachers in eight schools. The rate 
of diffusion is increasing, the proportion 
of schools growing—95 school systems, 
133 teachers in June, 1951- By the end 
of the calendar year 1951 the school 
systems numbered 361, teachers more 
than 700, with some 20,000 pupils in- 
volved in programs stimulated by CEP. 

Another characteristic of the typical 
diffusion pattern is the long time re- 
quired for the new practice to reach all 
the schools. Normally, fifty years is re- 
quired from jnitial introduction to 100 
per cent diffusion. It is the hope and in- 


tention of CEP to shorten this time span 
which, though typical, seems to be un- 
necessarily long. The services CEP has 
designed are calculated to do this. The 
number of collaborating schools to date 


would suggest that the efforts of C 
may indeed shorten this fifty-yeat lag. 
If CEP is successful in stimulating 4 
diffusion that reaches all American 
schools in, say, fifteen OF twenty years 
instead of the normal fifty years, 1t will 
be the first time so 
introduction to comp 
been recorded in Amer 


The Reality-Centered School 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


VISITING PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE thesis of this discussion is that 
“ts American school should be 
reality-centered, not subject matter-cen- 
tered or child-centered. By inference, the 
subject matter- or child-centered school 
is unrealistic. The school emphasizing 
prescribed courses, examinations, grades 
—all determined by school authorities 
is unrealistic since it ignores the “needs,” 
interests, motives, and Capacities of the 
students, If the school emphasizes the 
latter, it is unrealistic in that it ignores 
the “needs,” interests, and values of the 
community. The school is realistic if it 
strikes a balance between the “needs” of 
the child and the “needs” 
munity. Such a school is real, 
I Propose to discuss this ty 


of the com- 


ity-centered. 
pe of school. 


THE CEMENT OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


The values represe 
ciety as well as t 


of attaining financial success: 
highly remunerative work, throu; 
ful saving, and through inherit 


through 
gh care- 


ance. An 
expert safecracker can obtain money 
through illegitimate means. Jf appre- 


hended he is convicted, since 


there are 
legal sanctions, supported by tt 


ne major- 
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ity of the group, which penalize illegit 
mate means. 

To take another example, fieden of 
expression, one of our basic big she 
protected by the Constitution © fete 
United States. Generally, any Ba edt 
ence with that freedom is finally subj 
to test by the courts. ‘and 

In our political, social, economic; sit 
moral activities and relations we ot 
Certain responses. We expect, a ot 
ample, that when we enter into 2 eons 
tract it will be executed. For every nds 
tract that is litigated, tens of pone 
are performed without recourse to ful- 
law. The law does not compel us to ae 
fill our contractual obligations, but a 
habitual sense of decency, tann a 
moral obligation leads us to fulfill th it 
In like manner, we refrain from om 
ting serious crimes not primarily me 
we fear the law (most people can ð 
even name more than ten crimes out © a 
the more than three thousand aang 
the Penal Code of New York State), if 
ecause we behave according to fae tind 
pectations of the majority which Aen 
become our own in the process of gro 
ing up. : : 
Orderly social life would be imposib 
if individuals were permitted to give eds 
expression to their spontaneous mane 
and follow their peculiar interests. ot 
tutions must provide much of the m y 
vation and control of individual beha 
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lor. This control is made possible by de- 
fining people’s relationships. Mutual obli- 
gations and expectations are defined 
along functional and structural lines 
which make up our entire culture or 
society. Our expectations are determined 
by the status we have, by the role we 
play, the prestige attached to the status, 
the esteem others attach to the role, and 
by the power we acquire through the 
role we play and the position we hold. 
Social interaction, in a word, depends 
upon a system of statuses. Social relation- 
ships involve the recognition and per- 
formance of reciprocal obligations. 

The social system, however, not only 
tends to control conflict but also gen- 
erates it. In our highly competitive s0- 
ciety, with its relatively high mobility of 
social and economic classes, individuals 
are encouraged by our values to move 
away from an ascribed status or role 
in order to compete for a different, 
achieved status. Thus our social system 
is in constant process of achieving a bal- 
ance between maintaining the expecta- 
tions and obligations characterizing the 
status one has, and changing them ac- 
cording to the status one hopes to or 
does acquire. 

This is, in broadest sociological terms, 
the tradition of American life, a society 
which wants to preserve its traditional 
institutions which define and ascribe 
statuses and roles to people while, at the 
same time, it seeks to encourage them to 
achieve other statuses and roles. 


PRESERVATION OF TRADITION 


The chief function of the school (and 
family) is to transmit the commonly ac- 
cepted values to which we give alle- 
giance. This safeguards the institutional 
life of the community and guarantees 
orderly life. We acquire, and consent to 
abide by, the norms and expectations of 


our society. Through subject matter, the 
“common core,” the school transmits the 
heritage of our past. 

The majority of the professional edu- 
cator groups in this country on all levels 
of education believe that a curriculum 
should include an irreducible minimum 
of content which should and must be 
required of all. Thus, every child should 
be comfortably aware of the kind of 
physical and natural world we inhabit. 
He should become increasingly familiar 
with social studies, so that he can recog- 
nize the contemporary institutional and 
social problems which beset us on all 
sides. He should be acquainted with the 
outstanding works of literature, art, and 
music. He should possess insight into the 
conflicting ideals and values of our civili- 
zation. Above all, he requires the sharp 
tools of critical analysis to distinguish 
fact from fancy, evidence from propa- 
ganda. In brief, the child must be helped 
to understand himself and his relation to 
others and to the complicated world in 
which we live. This requirement, the 
preservation and understanding of our 
traditions and our institutional life, mott- 
vates and controls behavior and gives 
point to the subject-centered schools. 

Contemporary civilization, however, 
differs from every other culture in that 
we do not take our tradition for granted. 
We recognize that we possess 4 tradition 
and that other peoples live according to 
other traditions. We are the first culture 
to become anthropologically minded. In- 
deed, anthropology as 2 science 18 less 
than one hundred years old and is the 
product of Western Europeans. We are 
the first civilization to recognize that no 
tradition is sacred and that we decide 
what our tradition shall be or shall be- 
come. In a word, we also want to change 
or to modify our traditions. We support 
the idea of achieved status. Everyone 
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should have equal opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit, if not the attain- 
ment, of happiness. 


RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


It is significant that the American con- 
cept of nationalism does not focus on 
“Empire,” “the Fatherland” (das Vater- 
land), military heroes, or territory (La 
Patrie). Not until some time after our 
Revolutionary War, in fact not until the 
early nineteenth century, did we develo 
our ideal of the “Rights of Man.” (This 
was a rediscovery of the basic concepts 
of prophetic Judaism stated in secular 
instead of sacred ideals.) 

Psychiatric theory and clinical practice 
of the past thirty-five years have pro- 
vided a core of fairly solid evidence from 
which we have gained considerable 
knowledge of “the needs” of individuals, 
These scientific observations seem to 


support basic American political and so- 


cial ideals. democratic 


as well as 
of interests, 
power with 
y the legisla- 
rn, generally 
de up of dif- 
of opinion is 
and protected. 
y arrived at with 
the rules. Subse- 


Personality development follows a sim- 
ilar pattern. The individual blob of pro- 
toplasm becomes a unique organism 
which must learn to surrender “the 


pleasure principle” to “the reality pri 


l koi prin- 
ciple.” The developing infant soon inter- 


nalizes the expectations of family and 
friends. He becomes socialized up to a 


point. He wants to belong and to feel 


secure but he also wants to express his 
idiomatic personality, to be left alone 3 
follow his unique bent, to develop his 
particular capacities, talents, and inter- 
ests. He wants his own style of living, 
which must be qualified by his social ex- 
periences. He wants to, or he has to, 
submit to others. He asks or he struggles 
to be left alone. There are times when 
he must bend or break. The individual 
must learn to live with, and in, conflict. 

The teacher aware of contempo 
developments in mental hygiene, chi 
growth, adolescent needs, and gro E 
dynamics recognizes this. The sr 
“progressive schools” (roughly es 
1925) reacted against the rigidity of t h 
subject matter-oriented school, whic 
sought to make stencilled stereotypes T 
the children. The children were to fo! 
low their interests, to determine wt! 
Projects. The schools wanted indepen t 
ent, creative spirits to supply the yeas 
of social change. 5 

During the past twenty-five Bs 
“the” progressive school movement an 
become more Conservative, returning fy 
an emphasis on required content, > 
form Standards, and a greater REPOT 
bility in defining requirements of t 
school, 

In recent years also the concept of o 
child-centered public school has ap 
peared in print and, here and there, #9 
Practice. The pendulum is again an 
its counterswing. An increasing or ji 
of educators assert that the point of “si 
Parture for genuine learning must © 
Where the pupil is. Unless the “need sa 


isfactions” of the students are met, a 
uine growth will not occur. Honce os 
vast amount of exploration on “li A 
adjustment” courses, the concern abou 
“the whole child.” 5 
he sympathetic understanding of in- 
dividual needs is indeed one of the great 
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contributions of psychiatry, mental hy- 
giene, clinical psychology, and refined 
social case work and practice. 

Each child does possess unique qualities 
—individual talents, differences in imag- 
ination, temperament, Or emotional 
make-up, different powers of observa- 
tion, ability to abstract or synthesize. 
We can agree, furthermore, that all 
learning is, in the last analysis, a private 
matter. The child, like everyone else, 
learns precisely what he wills to learn, 
no more and no less. Motivation can be 
stimulated but not substituted. He per- 
ceives what he wants to perceive, hears 
what he wants to hear, and rejects or 
distorts what seems threatening to his 
present organization. It does not follow, 
however, that the school should become 
child-centered. 


THE REALITY-CENTERED SCHOOL 


The individual, as was indicated above, 
must be inducted into his society—the 
family, the school, and later, the broader 
Social system. In order to participate suc- 
cessfully as a member of a community, 
however narrow or extended, the student 
must become sensitive to the expecta- 
tions of others, to the significance of his 
status and roles as perceived by them, as 
well as to the demands and expectations 
associated with their status and power as 
perceived by them. Associated living in- 
evitably requires these kinds of recip- 
rocal appreciations. Without commonly 
shared values an individual is alienated or 
institutionalized. 

Another way of describing this is to 
state that an individual’s “needs” involve 


not only his independent need for ex- 


Pression of a spontaneous “self” but also 
hare the values of 


his social needs to S$ 
others, Young children in public school 
are as yet not aware of many of their 


future social needs any more than a nine- 


month-old infant is aware that it needs, 
for its own physical well-being, a bal- 
anced diet. For his own welfare, the 
child needs to be informed about many 
skills and subjects. The dilemma arises 
because what he will need is not what he 
feels he now needs. Since he learns only 
what and when he wants to learn, he 
seems to reach an impasse. 

The situation is not hopeless, however, 
unless the teacher is unskilled. The prob- 
Jem is to create the kind of classroom at- 
mosphere in which the pupil is helped to 
sense needs still inchoate. ‘As these needs 
are felt and articulated by him he be- 
comes ego-involved. He participates in 
his own development. He is willing, be- 
cause unthreatened and unpressured, to 
assume responsibility and initiative for 
his own educational growth. Who of us 
doesn’t enjoy the opportunity for ex- 
pression of what interests us? 

The teacher’s greatest responsibility is 
to assume the role of skillful opposition 
to evoke the latent social needs only 
dimly perceived by the child. The 
teacher assumes the role of an alter ego, 
representing the social realities which the 
child senses but does not see. The child 
cannot assume full responsibility for his 
growth. Confusion must be narrowed, 
limits must be defined, needs must be 
clarified. All of this must be accomplished 
in specific settings, always keeping 1n 
mind that one must remain close to 


where the child is, not too far ahead but 
ffer a challenge 


far enough ahead to © 

which is perceived not as a threat but as 

an opportunity. The skills required in 

the profession of teaching are probably 

more delicate than in any other profes- 

sion and the attitudes more sensitive. 
The classroom is not 2 clinic for group 


therapy or a factory to produce exam- 
ination papers and grades which guar- 
antee teachers 2 non-living wage. The 
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school is (or should be) a cross section 
of selected aspects of society where small 
groups of people with different powers, 
roles, and statuses are working together 
and learning how to relate to one an- 
other successfully. The classroom is a 
social system. A social system requires 
an understanding of the social needs in- 
herent in particular situations. This un- 
derstanding is gradually acquired as a 
result of the kind of interactions estab- 
lished by the spirit, skill, and knowledge 
of the leaders (superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, board mem- 
bers, parents, and children). Each of 
these may, from time to time, change 
roles and status and hence acquire differ- 
ent esteem, prestige, and powers. This 
results in clarifying reciprocal social ex- 
pectations. 

We now turn from technique to con- 
tent. We have said that social realities, an 
understanding of the world and the peo- 
ple in it, require students to assimilate 
subject matter. Subject matter, it should 
be emphasized, is not necessarily limited 
to books or speeches or fixed courses, All 
students need subject matter, but we 
have hardly begun to use our imagina- 
tion to devise media for helping them 
obtain itt The uses of television which 
can be made and probably will be made 


1One of our leading schools of social work 


presents the subject matter of “psychology” 
through the works of D H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Dostoievsky, and other writers. A well- 
known college presents the subject matter of 
social studies through a series of over thi 

films. Collateral readings are novels. The highly 


in helping the child to translate data stag- 
ger the imagination. . 5 
New media of presenting data do m 
exclude the discipline of persistent, dili- 
gent effort on the part of children. one 
the student, through dramatic, aye 
ful participation in his own growth, ie ; 
and recognizes new interests and on $ 
and is helped by the alert teacher toc sa 
ify them, he will want to, he will hav 
to, for his own satisfactions, learn more 
and explore further. This is an 
pline (the only genuine discipline t n 
is), which is a better guarantee for stu 4 
and growth than mid-semester warning: 
or sermonettes. is 
The issue of subject matter- ver n 
child-centered schools is an unreal choice. 
The genuine problem is one of helping 
the student to discover that his needs aa 
not exhausted by his anarchic indii. 
ity, that he has his being in group = 
that others will make demands upon hi i 
as he will expect to make demands re 
others, that it will be necessary for Ais 
to understand many things, and that = 
requires effort, skill, knowledge, resp? 1 H 
humility, and wonder. The social W0! 
is in the classroom. The understanding 
teacher, mindful of the different kinds oa 
students, helps them to discover its 
ture and hence to rediscover their ow": 


ambitious student is given a set of less oe 
brious journal articles, from which he se 

what he likes, . Black 

tioch, Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, tion 
Ountain, and Goddard Colleges, to men 


r with 
a few, do not confuse subject matter 
courses, 


Educating the Handicapped for 
Literacy and Citizenship 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


f ya to the latest estimates, 15 
a per cent of all children in this 
untry are handicapped by mental de- 
fects, physical disabilities, or emotional 
and behavioral disturbances. Along with 
the birth-rate rise of the past ten years, 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of handicapped children— 
vol Pr nt some four million of school 
pa a one. Every teacher may expect to 
a one or more of them in any typical 
assroom. 

Because of the limitations placed on 
these children by their handicaps, the 
needs for special kinds of educational 
training are much greater than is the case 
with the normal pupils. However, these 
less fortunate children must be cared for 
largely in regular classes with such sup- 
plementation as the better schools can 
provide. 

Traditional methods of giving special 
attention to the handicapped leave much 
to be desired. For the most part the edu- 
cation of these children has been con- 
fined to bare essentials of the conven- 
tional school curriculum, with too little 
appreciation of the handicapped child’s 


fuller needs and his total reactions both 


as a school learner and as a developing 
person. In many cases, SO much attention 
has been given to the child’s special de- 
fect that he has failed to obtain the wider 
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range of experience so essential for well- 
rounded childhood and preparation for 
adult life. 

The slow learner whose schooling is 
limited to narrow drill on the minimum 
skills, presented in formal, isolated fash- 
ion has little time for broader problem 
solving more in line with the things he 
must do as a responsible citizen, limited 
though his adult role may be. The deaf 
child, for example, needs far more than 
speech training if he is to become a good 
citizen, a contributing member of a fam- 
ily, a worker in his community, associ- 
ating with others in daily living. The 
behavior-problem child receives play 
therapy after his difficulty has become 
deep-seated, whereas a judicious admix- 
ture of free play in his early school life 
might have averted the emotional upsets 
which later require treatment. 

The goals in educating these children 
are the same as those for other children, 
although the ways of achieving them are 
unquestionably different. These boys and 
girls will some day be adults, many © 
them in direct contact with normal peo- 
ple in everyday life and needing to make 
their way in the world. For this reason 
more attention shi during 
the formative childho 
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to cooperate with those in authority, to 
associate with and help others, to plan a 
piece of work and carry it through, to 
use the skills of communication and so- 
cial living effectively, to live healthfully, 
and to use spare time to good advantage 
for recreation and inner satisfaction. 

These children need to learn the prac- 
tical things that will be useful to them in 
daily living and will also contribute to 
their future happiness as citizens and 
workers. 

Literacy is essential if these children 
are to enjoy a measure of freedom de- 
spite their handicaps. Plans for teaching 
and training the handicapped must take 
into account their assets and limitations 
as determined by diagnostic and prog- 
nostic studies. On what level does this 
child now function? What are his chief 
assets? As a new teacher put it, “I am 
sure that there is some special treasure 
hidden in each one of these children 
though sometimes it is difficult to locate.” 

Some suggested methods for discover- 
ing this “treasure” are: 

Draw out the latent powers of each 
child, Capitalizing on his abilities for 
guidance of his learning, for his own 
self-education, 

Marshal all the child’ 
ited as these may be. 

Treat the child as a whole instead of 
concentrating on his handicap, 

Do not make so much allowance for 
the handicapped child’s special deficien- 
cies that his need for a broader type of 
training and experience is overlooked. 

Stress the practical in training the 
handicapped. Academic learning that has 
little bearing on the handicapped child’s 
purposes or that is beyond the range of 
his understanding should have no place 
in his instruction. 

Specialists and teachers who subscribe 
to these broader educational goals for the 


S resources, lim- 


handicapped show readiness for making 
curricular modifications that will achieve 
both broad and practical objectives. r 

If the stage is properly set so that t 5 
children’s interests are fully challenge 
and they have a keen desire to learn, uy 
will make the effort that results in prob- 
lem solving, memorizing and applying 
facts; they will show improvement i 
motor coordination and achieve a = 
of other learnings. The modern schon 
has more confidence than mana 
teaching had in the handicapped chi! on 
Capacity to help educate himself, pr 
vided he is confronted with acne 
problems to solve and has a resource 
teacher to guide his learning. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIFIED 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


The present-day emphasis on ee 
problem-centered teaching is a promisi då 
approach to educating the handicappe® 
In unified teaching, timely themes ae 
problems become the focus of stu 
without an attempt to fit these cent! ‘ 
themes into conventional school subje¢ 
Categories; then the subject areas 
social studies, science, health, literature 


the arts, and the 3 R’s that have a bearing 


on these study themes are brought in ns 
developed in conjunction with mc, 
Problems are selected for study partly > 
terms of the breadth of learning opp 
tunity they afford in subject matter an 
skills areas, A 
Unified teaching and curriculum r 
ganization provide for a natural kind n 
learning that is consistent with the S 
ing acquired in life outside the school- u 
places the chief emphasis on pepe a 
problem-solving and learning with 


5 th 
„ Gertrude H. Hildreth, Child OF a 
Through Education. Ronald Press, New 
1948. 


— 
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understanding. All the studies undertaken 
are geared to the child mind at various 
stages of development; they are consist- 
ent with the maturation of these children 
in concepts, interests, and goals. Many of 
the ideas developed in class come from 
the children themselves. Through work- 
ing on problems of immediate concern to 
them these handicapped children gain 
new understandings and broader insights 
regarding themselves and their world. 
A piecemeal, compartmentalized ap- 
proach to learning skills and subject 
matter is avoided. In unified teaching, 
interrelationships among content areas 
and the skills are capitalized. Content 
studies cannot progress without employ- 
ing skills. In turn, learning the skills of 
reading, arithmetic, and language expres- 
ston proceeds best in the meaningful set- 
ting the content studies provide. 

Slow learners are not forced to syn- 
thesize many different elements to arrive 
at meanings. Instead, lesson learning be- 
gins with meaningful experiences. For 
example, young children learn about the 
calendar and the weather, the progres- 
Sion of days through the week, of months 
through the year. “Today is sunny. It is 
a warm day. It is a beautiful day. Today 
is Wednesday. Yesterday was Tuesday, 
tomorrow will be Thursday,” and so on. 
Talking, reading, and writing about 
these simple everyday matters build basic 
Concepts for effective living. 

_A post office project for seven- and 
eight-year-olds (or even older children 
who are mentally slow) not only teaches 
Concepts of civics and social studies but 
contributes at the same time to facility in 
oral and written expression, reading, and 
arithmetic. 

A food unit developed for children in 
primary grades or immature learners also 
Contributes to learning about health, as 
the children consider the value of milk 


‘unified, problem-center 


for health and check the amount of milk 
they drink daily. But this lesson becomes, 
in turn, an arithmetic lesson, as the 
teacher demonstrates quarts and pints, 
cups and glasses, and shows the children 
how to write the required numbers, 1, 3, 
4, as the case may be. Then there are 
records to be written and later to be 
read. Spelling and handwriting also get a 
workout. Some of the learning is direct, 
some of it results incidentally in response 
to a live project which engages the chil- 
dren’s full interest. 

One class of slow learners worked on 
a clothing project which developed into 
a full-fledged storekeeping unit. The 
children built a store in their classrooom, 
learned how to make sales, and at the 
same time gained in language expression 
and arithmetic competence through this 
experience. 

In unified teaching there is definite 
planning so that the largest possible 
amount of natural, incidental, concom- 
itant learning can take place. In a 
Thanksgiving unit the pupils not only 
learn about the origins of a national tra- 
dition but, in the course of making cran- 
berry sauce for their afternoon party, 
they learn about foods and health, tem- 
perature, cooking, reading numbers, eco- 
nomic competence in making grocery 
purchases, even about safety- 

In this sort of problem-centered teach- 


ing there is less dependence on textbook 


learning as an objective of classroom in- 
of instructional 


struction; a wide range 
resources is required for full develop- 
ment of study themes. In their quest for 
information the children do @ kind of 
elementary research instead of stereo- 
typed lesson learning. 
Some of the forms 0 
periencing that hold a 


f learning and ex- 
central place in 
ed teaching are 


the following: 
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Discussion, questioning, and exchange 
of experiences 

Learning from others f 

Small group planning of work projects 
with teacher guidance 

Making choices of activities and carry- 
ing on work in chosen area 

Searching out information, summa- 
rizing facts learned, and reporting 
on the information learned 

Group reporting and recording of ex- 
periences 

Dramatization and dramatic play 

Free play, group recreation, sports, 
and folk dancing 

Individual study for drill purposes 

Participation in arts and crafts, and 
musical experiences 


Other features of unified teaching that 
are of special advantage in the education 
of handicapped children are discussed 
below. 

The flexibility provided in the pro- 
gram makes it possible to adapt instruc- 
tion to the individual pupil’s particular 
handicap. Every child is helped to dis- 
cover something that he can do success- 
fully. His latent resources for learnin 
and creating are brought out to the full- 
est possible degree. 

The unified program 


Pped child, 
like the normal one, needs to develop the 


kind of self-discipline that results when 
children are given responsibility for their 
actions, when they perceive goals toward 
which they are striving, when they de- 


velop the insights, the ger se 
that suggest the proper courses of pe 
in the many diverse situations that co. 
front them. 

With unified teaching there can be 3 
closer tie between school life and life 
outside of school because there is more 
similarity in the learning that goes os 
within and outside school walls, and H 
cause the fullest development of oe y 
themes is impossible without the ric ‘ae 
experiencing that occurs through outs! 
contacts. A J= 

There is a flexible schedule which @ 
lows more consecutive time for work = 
projects and permits the oneness! ea 
matters which are of concern to the ese S 
However, flexibility in program sC in 
uling does not eliminate all regularity 
scheduling which is essential for be the 
tablishment of good work habits an 
efficient operation of a school. hing 

Unified, problem-centered teachi S 
makes fuller experiencing in the ae om 
aesthetics possible because the more for 
ible schedule provides longer periods 
Creative work in the arts and crafts, a 
because Virtually all the study them t 
undertaken can be enriched through a 
experiences. Arts and crafts provi 4 y 
natural accompaniment to unit stu ch 
themes; in fact, the development of su ” 
a theme as “Thanksgiving,” “Clothing. 
or “At the Circus” would fall flat piel 
out the enrichment provided by full ¢ 
Pression in the arts, $ ed 

Like other children, the handicapp 
need aesthetic experiences in enighet 
both for the satisfying emotional ie in 
that expression in the arts affords an 
offset feelings of inferiority that ney 
arise because of a handicap. Then, eine 
early training in the arts may in ae 
Cases actually lead to a vocational succ 1 
later on. Often these handicapped eat 
dren prove to be highly gifted in creativ 
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achievements if only the way is opened 
to them through guidance and training. 

Flexible seating arrangements, together 
with the proper equipment for carrying 
on group and individual projects of wide 
scope, make possible richer school experi- 
encing for the handicapped at the same 
time that they make adjustments to the 
children’s particular handicaps possible. 
A workshop atmosphere becomes estab- 
lished in these classrooms in contrast to 
the “sitting still with eyes front” regi- 
mentation imposed on children by sta- 
tionary seats and dictatorial methods. 

Freedom and discipline, too often 
looked upon as contrasting concepts in 
child behavior and management, become 
united in a classroom where chldren are 
Occupied with workshop projects. Free- 
dom of movement and expression is per- 
missible so long as it does not interfere 
with regulations that are needed when a 
number of individuals share the same 
Space and equipment. 

These handicapped children, who tend 
to be overprotected at home, who have 
a short span of attention, and who have 
often been deprived of normal outlets for 
play life, need the proper space and 
equipment for free play. They should be 
allowed to enjoy sports and recreation to 
the limit of their capacities. A happy 
play life creates feelings of security and 
builds stability in social living which a 
handicapped child might otherwise lack. 

The unified program is particularly 
advantageous for the handicapped be- 
Cause it provides in a more flexible way 
than conventional teaching for the pu- 
pils’ particular handicaps. A flexible pro- 
gram provides for easier adjustment dur- 
ing the day to the needs of the handi- 
capped for rest and recreation, as well as 
for desk and table activities. In lesson 
assignments the special limitations of in- 
dividual children can be taken into ac- 


count. With the pupil-initiated studies of 
unit teaching, children are in a position 
to help one another more. The unit 
themes and projects lend themselves to 
development through longer or shorter 
working periods as the pupil’s individual 
needs require. The materials of instruc- 
tion can be more readily adapted to the 
special needs of the deaf, the visually 
handicapped, the mentally slow, the 
speech handicapped, and the crippled 


than is the case in conventional teaching. 


PLACE OF THE THREE R’S IN 
TRAINING HANDICAPPED 

For children with multiple handicaps, 
especially the mentally slow, the goals in 
teaching communication and number 
skills must be both simple and practical. 
Parents of the handicapped usually show 
considerable anxiety about the child’s 
ability to acquire skills of reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—an attitude 
which leads some teachers to concentrate 
on the teaching of these skills to the ex- 
clusion of other essentials that have been 
mentioned. Meaningless memory work is 
imposed to force learning that is prema- 
ture, impractical, or quite beyond the 
child’s grasp. 

Teaching the skills of literacy to the 
handicapped will be more successful if 
the teacher at all times considers the 
meaning for the pupil of the facts to be 
learned and then makes it possible for 
him to learn the new facts in a mean- 
ingful setting. The results of linking the 
teaching of these skills with the ae 
solving situations to which they app'y 
make sense to the children. The learning 
is better retained and it can actually be 
applied when the children are called 
upon to read, write, spell, oF solve num- 


ber problems. A ; 
Within recent years the teaching O 


language arts has been virtually revolu- 
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tionized, especially in the primary grades, 
through relating language learning, in- 
cluding reading, to children’s current ex- 
periences instead of teaching formal 
lessons based on exercises in standardized 
materials. For example, recording of the 
daily program on the blackboard, with 
the writing being done at first by the 
teacher, gives practice in functional 
reading. 

Reading for full literacy must be 
problem-centered and lead ‘to problem 
solving with purposeful goals related to 
definite outcomes, giving pleasure and 
satisfaction to the learner in terms of 
what he knows and understands, In an 
Indian unit the pupil learns about the 
foods the Indians shared with the white 
man for Thanksgiving. A list is put on 
the board as the result of class discussion. 
The list is copied in notebooks together 
with the recipe for cranberry sauce, 
Blackboard and chart text (or script 
text) prepared by the teacher in large- 
sized manuscript writing, using the chil- 
dren’s own current oral vocabulary, 
brings the text to be read well within 
their range of experience and under- 
standing, 


For primary tots or slow learners the 
text may be: 


It is winter, 
It is snowing today, 
We will make a snowman. 


Teaching the skills of oral and written 
expression in all its phases relates to and 
grows out of broad study themes, for 
example, “Keeping Store” in second 
grade, “The Weather” in fourth grade, 
“How Man Learned to Tell Time,” 
“Foods for Health” or “Making a News- 
paper” in the upper grades. Strange as it 


seems, children who learn the skills of 
communication in this way make better 
progress than those who are given m 
tensive but isolated drill on the three a 

The mentally slow pupil, the pe 
defective, the deaf need meaningful 
language experiences, something real 7 
say or write in contrast to an overdose a 
formal training in isolated speech sounds. 
When suitable adjustments are made to 
these children’s handicaps, the young” 
sters find that learning and using s 
three R’s is not only fun but genuinely 
rewarding as well. 


In summary, the handicapped children 
who are enrolled in our schools ‘that 
normal types of school experiences r 
are slanted toward the practical so t A 
they can develop maximum cg 
considering their handicaps. The Ma ng 
problem-centered approach to teac a 
in the elementary school years has ee 
Special advantages for the handicapp ial 
whether they are grouped in spec s 
classes or remain in regular class group 
with normal children. Unified oni: 
is particularly advantageous St ee 
Provides maximum opportunity Iv- 
learning through practical problem “en 
ing, for experiential learning of | 
three R’s, and for enrichment of ens 
through dramatics and aesthetics. T a 
flexible features of unified teaching pr° 
Vide for ready adjustment to the speci 
limitations of the handicapped. ii 

Wherever the methods described a 
have been applied in teaching the han A 
Capped there is evidence that the childre 
can share more fully in normal living ms 
in some instances even surmount the di 
ficulties their handicaps have impos? 
upon them. 


The Community College and the 
World Community 


JAMES F. PENNEY 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ie need for programs of education 
i a may aid Americans in meeting 
a ems of world living and world 
E ership becomes daily more pressing. 
1 ducational leaders are at work develop- 
oe philosophies and studies in the area 
aera nate | living. Looming 
Ske k is development is the potential 
ecient ommunity college. Here is an 
half on „which may well become a 

orce in the race between education 
and catastrophe. 

Americans now live in a world com- 
Y This incontrovertible fact has 
ai e upon us by the technologies 
the ie a and transportation, 
DA oe of world economics 
ates itics, and the global nature of 
ae sp ees No American is unaf- 

y political upheaval in Egypt, 
economic crisis in Iran, or internecine 
strife in Kashmir; indeed, the effect upon 
him of such events is felt in every facet 
of life—from tax rates to gasoline costs 
to the quality of his golf balls. There is 
no choice—the world is a community 
and America is a part of it. 

There is a choice, however, as to the 
kind of world community in which men 
shall live. It may be one in which we 
Continue to drift, unguided, in geograph- 
ical and technological closeness, but sep- 
arated by international rancor. Possibly 
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armed truce, distrust, hate, and eventual 
catastrophe will be the lot of future gen- 
erations as of past. 

The alternative—a united struggle to- 
ward understanding and peace—remains 
open. Admittedly the possibility of its 
success seems remote, but has not man’s 
greatest strength been achieved through 
faith in the power of inquiring minds, 
free expression, and the ultimate triumph 
of reason over force? Is it totally hope- 
less, then, for men free in spirit to strive 
for a measure of understanding of the 
viewpoints of other men, to work toward 
a unity of purpose with others of the 
world community in dealing with the 
overriding problems of war and peace, 
to seek, in the psychologist’s term, “em- 
pathy” with the needs, hopes, motives, 
and fears of men everywhere? Is a com- 
munity college which tries to develop 
a program based on tolerance, mutual 
respect, and international responsibility 
wasting time and effort? To reply that 
schemes for realizing S 


uch ideals have 
been tried and have failed is to beg the 
question. Did the first automobile run 
smoothly? Human engineerin 


g calls for 
the same resoluteness, tenacity, persever- 
ance, and faith in success that the most 
complex so 


rt of mechanical engineering 
requires. 


Education of every kind—formal and 
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informal, institutional and personal, 
from kindergarten through the graduate 
school—must be involved if a program 
planned to develop citizens for world- 
community living is to have any hope 
of success. The community college is 
uniquely suited to play a part. In the 
first place, it undertakes as its primary 
task to tap the great numbers of Amer- 
icans for whom higher education in any 
form is presently unavailable. Youn 

people for whom high school graduation 
has been an educational dead end, those 
who must contribute to family and self- 
support, and those who have been un- 
successful in competition for the woe- 
fully inadequate scholarship funds avail- 
able in American colleges—all are poten- 
tial students in the community college, 
So too are many thousands of adults who 
realize their educational inadequacies 
and seek Opportunity to rectify them, 
ill be many 
contributions 
tstanding of 
community, 


Starting new 
y to be rep- 
ty college and 
urces for learn- 


pensive, publicly 
eared to meet the 
eral, technical, or 
munities of what- 
nity college as a de- 
of democracy can 
plementation of the 


supported institutions g 
educational needs—gen 
recreational—of com 
ever size, the commu 
veloping instrument 
make practical the im 
concept of education for world-com- 
munity living on the widespread scale 
necessary for rapid social change, 
Second, many of the students who en- 
roll in community colleges will be recent 
high school graduates, interested in voca- 


tional, technical, or general education to 
aid them in doing better work at semi- 
skilled, skilled, or semiprofessional jobs. 
Still others in the same age range will be 
taking the first two years of allege 
study in local institutions with the ne 
pectation of transferring to the uppe 
divisions of colleges or universities. 
These young people of seventeen i 
eighteen to twenty provide the mo: 
potent resource of future comin 
strength with which educators have y 
worked. Their minds are young e 
flexible, yet capable of dealing win ak 
tough problems and situations io 
face adults. They are, psychologists sr 
phasize, in the final stages of the a 
spurt of intellectual development typ! e 
of adolescence, but which in the pr 
ties appears to level off toward the a 
where intelligence increases much ae 
slowly. Thus the community eg are 
fers to educators what may be a stil 
Opportunity to deal with minds still 
growing and developing rapidly; to 
plastic yet tough and strong enous? 
deal with reality of whatever kind. E 

Studies in the area of comparative =e 
tures and cultural anthropology m8 . 
offer real challenges, particularly if ee ý 
plemented with opportunities for ae a. 
periods of concentrated study ne oi 
along the lines pioneered by Ear E 
College and the Universities of Ma te 
land, Minnesota, and Kansas City. ich 
use of seminars and discussions in et 
students haye the opportunity to ihe 
and talk with representatives of od. 
cultures is appropriate at this age pate 
Visiting scholars and students, mem a 
of the UN secretariat, and widely cei 
eled Americans are possible resources = 
Such activities. Model international CO £ 
ferences and United Nations nee 
provide mature students with opper ms 
ties to study and discuss world pro 
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from points of view other than their 
own or their nation’s. The study and 
discussion of films from various cultures 
are particularly effective devices when 
used with discrimination and careful 
preparation. The International Film 
Forum of Teachers College, Columbia, 
might be effectively adapted to com- 
munity-college use. Whatever the details 
of program, the community college is in 
a Position to institute a strong, realistic, 
dynamic movement for world-commun- 
ity living which will be appropriately 
challenging to a student body at the best 
possible age to profit by it. 
io the third place, an integral part of 
the community-college concept is the in- 
pion ot programs of adult education, 
the primary purpose of which is to 
awaken in men and women a realization 
of the possibilities for personality 
Proti and personal responsibility for 
$ affairs of the community. The com- 
munity may be local, regional, national, 
a world-wide in scope. Ideally, it will be 
i of these. Projects for learning at this 
evel will be most effective if they are 
pr actical activities which will capture the 
gag and at which students will 
P k as participants in community life. 
rograms in which students may learn 
to understand the dynamics of groups 
through participation in community- 
planning councils, settlement houses, 
playgrounds, and the like, studies in the 
development of attitudes and of one’s 
Own attitudes, examination of the human 
relations of the community as part of 
Intergroup relations studies, and consid- 
eration of interrelationships. which tie 
the locality to the larger community are 
Possible approaches to adult education 
for world-community living. World- 
mindedness is basically the acceptance of 
other people, whether similar or differ- 
ent, and the ability to live with them in 


mutual respect. This concept opens a 
challenging vista to teachers and students 
in adult education at the community- 
college level. 

Fourth, the community college by its 
very nature and concept is dedicated to 
the study and service of community 
needs. It is important to deal with prob- 
lems of the local community; education, 
to be effective, must begin where stu- 
dents are, and community study begins 
at the local level. But there still remain 
the resources for expanding the study to 
fit the larger scene. There are available 
to the community college many re- 
sources which have never been tapped 
by any international education program. 
Nearly every community boasts at least 
one businessman, lawyer, Or physician 
who has studied abroad. American 
teachers by the thousands have swarmed 
overseas in recent years. Has any com- 
munity used to the fullest the experiences 
of these citizens? Foreign governments 
and business firms maintain offices of 
some sort in most large cities; officials 
can be brought to smaller localities quite 
inexpensively. There are this year some 
40,000 foreign scholars and students— 
citizens of the world community—in the 
United States. More come each year. 
They are in colleges all across the land. 
Why should there not be more of them 
in community colleges, whether as reg- 
ular students or as guests come to meet 
Americans, to discuss on the community 
level common problems and differing 
points of view? Many 2 student—and in- 
structor too—has been stimulated by the 
presence of a foreign student 19 class or 
dormitory to learn more about other 
lands and peoples. How better than 
through personal contact can individuals 
relate themselves to one another and to 
the world? Where can it be done better 
than in the true community college? 
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Finally, the community college is 
uniquely suited to educate for world- 
community living because it is anew and 
dynamic force on the educational scene. 
It is not bound by the demands of tradi- 
tion, or hamstrung by devotion to an es- 
tablished curriculum, or held back by 
fear of antagonizing wealthy donors. It 
is free to explore, experiment, pioneer. 
Indeed those are its functions. It can tear 
down the old, try out the new, revise 
them both if necessary. There need be 
no formal courses of study, no traditional 
systems of prerequisites, no iron-clad re- 
quirements of course sequences to ham- 
per the institution, the teacher, or the 
student seeking better ways to meet the 
growing, shifting educational needs and 
opportunities of a complex, changin 
world. Change may be met with change, 
new needs with new ideas, in an institu- 
tion designed specifically to supply the 
educational needs of a world and a com- 
munity rapidly changing. 

If the choice of this generation is to 
work for the goal of a world community, 
for peace and freedom, then we must 
plan carefully the educational program 
which will help implement the decision. 
Knowledge of the world—of places, 
things, and people—is one foundation 
stone of international u 
is in this area of factual information that 
American education is perhaps best 
equipped to work at present, and the 
contribution of Conventional institutions 
of learning can be of tremendous impor- 
tance. But they cannot do the whole job. 

Another foundation stone is knowl- 
edge about the determinants of human 
conduct which psychologists the world 
over have sought throughout human his- 


nderstanding. It, 


tory, and which only in recent ieena 
become available to the layman. a 
growing mental hygiene movement mi 
schools offers hope that a eee be 
being made in the dissemination of on : 
mation about men’s interrelationships- 
Much remains to be done. It has ae 
been recognized by psychiatrists t : 
understanding of others can come oa, 
as the individual understands himse z 
Study in the social and behavior stienen 
can aid men here. Psychology as it © y 
ables the individual to relate his concep 
of himself to the world around n a 
ciology as it provides a picture © 5 
infinite varieties of experiences 4 
modes of life of men—these and ae 
disciplines are the bases of knowledg' 
about men. t 
But providing knowledge is only P 
of the job which education is called up e. 
to do. To educate is to effect wae 
Knowledge in itself cannot bring hich 
the kind of world community for W an 
the best in man aspires. For this t i 
education must involve the whole Pas 
sonality of each student—the ees 
as well as the intellect, the spirit at the 
as the mind. Only as it does so W1 in- 
student truly change. And only 4s s 
dividuals change can the world cime, 
Because it is still young and EP ast 
and unfettered, because it offers 4 ea 
Opportunity to reach millions at the é se 
of their educability, and because a A 
timately bound up with the nee om- 
resources of local communities, the ie 
munity college is in a position er š 
qualifies it to accept the chalenge d for 
future, to plan and teach and bui on 
a new and better community—a W 
community of men at peace. 


Th 
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eat 


Comperirive Sports 1N SCHOOLS AND Cot- 
fae by Harry A. Scott. Harper & 
rothers, New York, 1951- 


cies is a volume long and sorely needed 
aa oan: libraries—a thorough and 
aw efa y treatise upon sports and their place 
Hare — thinking and practice. Dr. 
a formerly director of physical 
Rice a at The University of Oregon, 
a titute, and Brooklyn College, and 
A a Do e at Teachers College, Co- 
ees i as brought to this work an experi- 
and aha as that of anyone In America 
houaa a ga the priceless ingredients of 
ate „an direction, which are so sadly 
ainat in the considerations given to sports 
stration today. 
Det an no other facet of American 
as ms as been treated so shabbily as 
wings : ive sports, Suspect from the begin- 
de ’ bani have never been accepted by 
par aap coterie of intellectual 
iev Phin persist in their fragmentary 
ids man and thus stubbornly refuse to 
Sects of education as having any other 
eee than cultivation of the intellect. 
ents was no place in the Harvard Report 
iberal Education [sic] for man’s whole 
or total development. There are not a hun- 
dred college administrators in America who 
see clearly and firmly that sports can be a 
valuable part of one’s education, that phys- 
ical education is a part (and an indispensable 
one) of total development. As 3 result of 
this neglect, school and college athletics, 
mainly college, are dominated by the news- 
worthy crowd of earnest entrepreneurs an 
Opportunists who are ranked as professors 
at home but who have not for the most 
Part, spent five minutes jn attaining that 
status by means of scholarly application to 
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the facts and principles of their profession. 
Scott’s book is a must on the reading list 
of all who would understand the complex 
of purposes and practices which is sports in 
education today. He makes out of sports 
something besides a carnival or another 
source of income. In this reviewer's opinion, 
his research and its documentation are more 
careful than anyone else has ever done. His 
breadth of interest is attested by the chap- 
ters on history and heritage, finances an 
facilities, sports for women, personnel, or- 
ganization, and a significant chapter on 
their relation to educational programs. 
The book was written for textbook use 
in professional classes in physical education 
and serves admirably in that respect, but it 
ought to be read also by every principal, 
superintendent, college dean, president, and 
public relations officer in the country. 
DELBERT OBER 
Professor of Physical 
The Ohio State 
NX 


PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION, by John L. 
Hutchinson. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, 1951- 


Education, 
University 


An analysis of current trends in Ameri- 


can life reveals the emergence of recrea- 
tion as a major social force. This recog- 
nition implies conclusions concerning the 
role of leisure and the need for the organi- 


zation of programs 0! 0 fill leisure 
time. One of these conclusions 1 
reation, as 2 Te 
should assume responsi 
ing, as other professions 
and broad foundation. Part 
this foundation is 
valid principles. These 
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based on the meaning and objectives of rec- 
reation itself and the social and cultural 
milieu in which it operates. Hutchinson has 
attempted to do this in his book Principles 
of Recreation. This is the first book on 
principles of recreation and fulfills a need in 
this area. hi 

The author develops two assumptions: 
one, that the base for recreation should be 
public authority; two, that the full develop- 
ment of recreation depends upon the de- 
gree to which the efforts of all agencies 
concerned with recreation, public or pri- 
vate, can be coordinated. From this vantage 
point, he discusses how public recreation 
agencies can move to provide the best pos- 
sible community recreation service. Four 
areas of principles are developed as guides 
to measurement of the level of attainment 
of the large objectives of recreation. This 
discussion provides the reader with a fund 
of information concerning recreation. 

The book is organized into four parts. 
Part I, “The Foundation of Recreation,” 
defines recreation and its objectives, and 
traces the development of recreation in the 
United States with special emphasis on the 
economic and social aspects, Part II, “The 
Status of Public Recreation,” gives an o 
view of the extent of municipal, state, 
eral, and school supported recreation s 
ices and analyzes the potential future devel- 
opment in these areas, Part II, “The Prin- 
ciples of Recreation Applied,” 
functional Principles for recreati 
areas of program, leadership met! 
administration, and evaluation with accom- 
panying discussions and levels of attainment 
provided for self-analysis, Part IV, 
Realization of a Community 
Concept,” develops a method for 
community recreation efforts an 
an organizational plan, 

Recreation draws its strength and life 
from many sources. Like many other newly 
emerging areas, its own body of profes- 
sional knowledge is still meager, There re- 
mains the task of bringing into focus for 
recreation leaders everywhere applied prin- 
ciples from such vital allied fields as educa- 


ver- 
fed- 


erv- 


sets forth 
on in the 
hodology, 


organizing 
d presents 


tion, sociology, social welfare, psychology, 
and physiology, and of further developing 
those areas that are specific and peculiar to 
recreation itself, . 2 

This book represents another and import 
ant milestone in the road ahead for eae 
tion. Certainly any person in the field ô 
recreation will wish to utilize this first T 
cellent drawing together and = 
of important principles in his profession. 


Norman P. MILLER 


ent 

Assistant Professor, Depar 

of Physical Education, Unive =. 
of California, Los Ang 
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ADMINISTRATION FOR ADAPTABILITY,* by 
Donald H. Ross and Others. Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 525 
West 120th Street, New York, 195! 


During the past two years, chante 
the good offices of the Meropa ible 
School Study Council, it has been ar 
to abstract the most pertinent p a 
seventy-three studies of the adaptability ae 
school systems and of the adaptation la 
esses as they operate in school systems. So! as 
fifty of these studies are Ph. D. dissertatio a 
or Ed.D. projects. Many of the wigan 
three were never published; others The 
published and are now out of pune n- 
abstract of materials systematically oe o 
ized by Dr. Ross has reduced some ee 
pages of material to approximately Ti 
The resulting source book has been p ve 
lished in mimeographed form by the sg st 
politan School Study Council. For the es 
time a student of school administration dies 
now get an over-all view of these stu je 
and appraise their implications for T 
structure and ongoing operation of schoo. 


*Obtainable from the Bureau of P upleo 

eachers College, Columbia University. pee 
or the set of four, or $3.60 per volume Un- 
$1.50 for the Supplement. Vol. I, “Public Vol. 
derstanding of Schools and their Power”; e in 
Il, “The Agencies and Processes of Chang jn 
Schools”; Vol. III, “Conditioners of CH ne 
the School Setting”; and Supplement to Vo 

$ Appendices to the Series. 


DS 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


= 


Jurus J. Husrer. A Plan for the Es- 
sentials of Industrial Arts Design 
Courses at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo.* 


E a perpos of this study is to develop 
i Sat for the course sequence, Essentials of 
es ustrial Arts Design, offered by the Art 
ona Division for the Industrial Arts 

ivision of the State University of New 
York, New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo. 
The focus is on developing a clearly de- 
elon educationally valid course phi- 
phy, structure, and procedure. Creative 
Xperiences in design and appropriate course 
epee are developed by utilizing the 
5 setting and important developments in 
7 industrial arts, and general education. 
= report describes the evolution of a plan 
rom the initial study of the student and the 
situation, through the determination and 
implementation of course experiences and 
procedures, to the student evaluations. 
“es of the Problem. The condi- 

s necessitating the development of a 

new plan for the course are described. The 
problem is resolved and the major concepts 
employed in developing the plan are out- 
lined, 

Need for the Plan. 
ative design experience 
arts is discussed, and re 


The need for cre- 
s in the industrial 
cognized contribu- 


ctor of Educa- 
in The Record 
hers College, 


_*The manuscripts of the Do 
tion Project Reports reviewed 
are on file in the Library of Teac! 
Columbia University. 

Because of space lim 
to publish the digests 
ones printed here, however, 
of areas. A complete list © 
of the Reports is publishe 
Record. 


ns it is not possible 
The 
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tions to the problem are treated. Previous 


approaches to the course are appraised. A 
critical evaluation of industrial arts phi- 
losophy, structure, and procedure is made 
and implications for the plan are outlined. 
Factors Affecting the Plan. The total set- 
ting is described and salient features affect- 
ing course philosophy, structure, and pro- 
cedure are presented. Limitations to the 
plan are identified. Philosophical aspects of 
design, craftsmanship, and creative experi- 
ence in industrial arts education are dis- 
cussed. Major movements in art, industrial 
arts, and education which have affected the 
plan are surveyed. 
Procedures to Be Followed. The bases for 
described in terms 
the development 
areas of ac- 


course procedures are 
of their contribution to 
of specific procedures and the 
tivity. The nature of the key concept is dis- 
cussed. An over-all view of procedures 
growing out of the need for the course and 
determined by the setting and the student 


is included. 

Outline of the Cou 
of the plan in operati 
introductory period of the course is de- 
scribed. The nature of the areas of activity 
is discussed. Their relationship to the stu- 
dent, the procedures, and the total program 
is detailed. The section treats the complete 
development of the ten areas of activity. 

Evaluation. ed for se- 
curing inform; 
organizational concepts 
summary of student and l 
of the plan concludes the section: À 

The Appendix presents original copies of 
student orientation forms and other course 
materials, the full texts of student and fac- 
ulty evaluations of the course plan, and a 


bibliography. 


rse Plan. The format 
on is presented. The 
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Wirrep C. Wotrrer. Obsolete and 
Substandard Public School Buildings in 
New York State.* 


New York State, like other states through- 
out the country, is faced with the problem 
of deciding what to do with substandard 
and obsolescent public school buildings. 

In New York State there are nearly 3,400 
school districts, housing and educating al- 
most 2 million pupils in approximately 6,000 
public school buildings. Most public school 
buildings erected fifty to seventy-five years 
ago have reached the point where extensive 
rehabilitation or abandonment is essential 
for the health and safety of children, 

The purpose of this study is twofold: 
(1) to develop criteria for identifying obso- 
lete and substandard public school build- 
ings in New York State; (2) to develop 
and recommend to the New York State 
Commission on School Buildings, procedures 
for dealing with such situations, 

The methods used were as follows; 

1. A letter and questionnaire were sent 
to the forty-eight state education depart- 
ments in an effort to determine the methods 


and practices used by each in dealing with 
the problem, 


3. A thorough 
available literature dealing with the subjects 
of inspection, rehabilitation, condemnation, 
a of public school build- 
ings. 

4. Selected architects, 
building and planning s 
tional consultants, and o 
have had experience with this problem were 
contacted through personal interview and 
correspondence, The Purpose of this re- 
search was to gain a broad view of the 
Opinions and practices of persons working 
directly with the problem, 


engineers, school 
pecialists, educa- 
ther Persons who 


5- An analysis was made of school build- 
ing scores from standardized rating forms 
in an attempt to determine whether any T 
liable patterns of deficiency exist for schoo! 
buildings of the same score range. h 

6. A thorough study was made of oS 
age of public school buildings in New Yor 
State. 

7- A section on unit costs was devetoj 
by the writer working in conjunction ae 
a leading architect from the New Yor 
metropolitan area, : l 

8. A. set of standards for public schoo. 
building modernization was developed to 
be used by communities as a guide. 

The study shows that most states do an 
have a clear-cut plan for determining which 
buildings are substandard or obsolete. 

Age was found to be an important char- 
acteristic of substandard and obsolescent 
public school buildings. An analysis of 213 
public school buildings showed that 83 pe! 
cent, fifty years old or over, scored 45° 
points or less on a 1000-point scale, l 

It is recommended that all public schoo 
buildings in New York State be categorize 
into three major classifications—satisfactory» 
fair, and unsatisfactory—in order to deter- 
mine the extent of major rehabilitation OF 
replacement needs, 

N x 
Erwoop Lewis Prestwoop. Desirable 
School Board Practices.* 


The writer’s major purpose in the ain 
ect was to secure descriptions of desirab m 
school board practices being used by som 
of the outstanding boards of education 
throughout the United States. è 

After reading extensively in the literie 
dealing with school boards and their word 
and after discussing desirable practices wit 
school board members, school superinten¢ $ 
ents, and professors of educational adminis 
tration, the writer divided the areas © 
board action into ten categories. For T 
classification he chose one practice or a S¢ 
of related practices and wrote descriptions 
of them to serve as guides to anyone willing 
to describe Practices being used by = 
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board. After each sample description, space 
was allowed for writing in an answer to the 
request for descriptions of procedures being 
followed by the board of education com- 
pleting the “School Board Practices Guide.” 
The effectiveness of the free-response 
ae pose was tested at a special meet- 
Board : e 1950 Teachers College School 
b nstitute. The presidents of thirty 
Poua of education and their superintend- 
ts analyzed the Guide and used it in re- 
pareng descriptions of their own practices. 
venteen of the boards submitted com- 
pleted Guides. 
Taa the effectiveness of the Guide as an 
sirable ei for securing descriptions of de- 
pea ate ool board practices had been de- 
mii , 78 professors of educational ad- 
eet the 48 state superintendents of 
E cig atau and an executive officer 
i DN the 39 state school board associa- 
of educ re asked to recommend the boards 
ig TH that they considered outstand- 
Mia oe professors, 43 of the state 
shoal Se education and 21 of the state 
eal af oard associations recommended a 
han = school boards, with at least four 
or each state. 
Mites was mailed to the recom- 
ex ab oards, Two hundred sixty-eight of 
dices iA mitted descriptions of their prac- 
Teast o response to the requests, with at 
each oa set of descriptions coming from 
these ea The project report 1s based upon 
boned; plies and the 17 submitted by the 
B represented at the special School 
oard Institute meeting. 
The two hundred eighty-five boards re- 
ported a wealth of worth-while practices 


dealing with helping new board members 


become acquainted with their work, learn- 
like, securing 1n- 


a what good schools are 
ormation about the schools under a board’s 
direction, keeping in touch with the com- 
munity, financing good schools, securing 
and maintaining good buildings, selecting a 
Competent superintendent, using the experi- 
ence of the superintendent, developing good 
school staffs, and evaluating the work of the 
Schools, 


PauL L. Jounson. Community College 
Education: A Book of Readings.* 


As the basis for the content and organiza- 
tion of this book of readings, problems and 
issues in community college education were 
analyzed by surveying the literature. The 
problem areas thus determined provided 
the tentative plan of organization. As the 
compiling and evaluating of selections pro- 
ceeded, the availability of materials and their 
interrelationships made feasible the final or- 
ganization into six chapters: Understanding 
the Composite Nature and Purposes of the 
Community College; Setting Up and Di- 
recting Community Colleges; Strengthening 
Faculty Personnel and Improving the In- 
structional Program; Handling Student Per- 
sonnel Work and Student Activities; Mak- 
ing Curriculums Functional; and Cooperat- 
ing for the Improvement of Community 
Life. 

From a nucleus of numerous existing bib- 
liographies, a composite file was prepared 
and titles were added to it from numerous 
other sources, including current indexes and 
book announcements. The procedure was 
generally from the recent to the Jess recent. 
The comparative newness of the commu- 
nity college accounts for the fact that nearly 
all of the selections chosen were written 
within the last decade. 

The use of marginal-punched cards made 
possible a single file for alphabetical biblio- 
graphic data, subject-indexed notes, and a 
rough rating scheme. A scale from 5 to 1 
was used to indicate general merit as as- 
sessed at first reading, a device which served 
to reduce the subjectivity of the evalua- 
tions. On a given topic the articles rating 
highest were reviewed and compared in the 
final selection for inclusion. The primary 


consideration for each reading was Its sound- 
ness and significance in pointing uP issues OF 
in answering questions considered important 
by many contributors to the literature. A 
secondary consideration was general interest 
to prospective readers. For each group of 
readings, criteria Were 4 relatively complete 


coverage of the particular topic within the 
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limits of availability of material and a bal- 
ance in points of view and emphases. 
For suggestions concerning pattern of or- 
ganization and methods of achieving con- 
tinuity and coherence, many books of read- 
ings on various subjects were examined. 
From ideas thus gleaned and from the na- 
ture of the material compiled, it was decided 
to include on the title page of each chapter 
some key questions to arouse interest and 
stimulate thought, and at the end of each 
chapter a brief summary of the main cur- 
rents of thought. To introduce each topical 
section within chapters, an overview was 
written, providing a somewhat systematic 
discussion of the topic, additional quotations 
from sources that seemed unsuitable for in- 
clusion as complete readings, and linkage 
of the reproduced selections to the general 
treatment of the topic. To reduce the du li- 
cation of ideas in the sequence of the book 
and to conserve space for presenting greater 
variety of readings, some abridgments were 
made of lengthy articles, 
Designed primarily for present and pro- 
spective teachers and administrators in com- 
munity colleges, this book of readings can 
also be helpful to other educators interested 
in the community emphasis and to lay lead- 
ers who participate in planning and carrying 
out educational enterprises. The ej 


XX 


Lavra Gomez. Suggestions for Improv- 
ing the Work of the Principal in the 
Elementary Schools of Puerto Rico,* 


The purpose of this stud 
suggestions that will improve the work of 
the principal in the elementary schools of 
Puerto Rico, The plan of study follows: 

1. To locate problems first in Roosevelt 


Elementary School at Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, and second 


schools of the Island. 


y is to make some 


in other elementary 


2. To find out the attitudes of a selected 
number of elementary school teachers in 
Puerto Rico toward supervisory practices. i 

3- To determine the way parents „fee 
about the effectiveness of the supervision 
and administration of the elementary schools 
of Puerto Rico and to determine the way 
children feel about the Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary School. jes 

4. To discover the practices that the e A 
mentary school principals and other aun, 
vising officials have found helpful in pet 
forming their duties. ful in 

5. To describe practices found helpfu 
Roosevelt Elementary School. , a8 

6. To make suggestions that will serve i 
a guide for elementary school principals d 
Puerto Rico. These suggestions were base! 
on data that were collected by means a 
questionnaires, opinionaires, and letters pi 
to the professional and lay people of Puer 
Rico. i = 

The study suggests some ways of iape E 
ing the work of the principal in the eleme z 
tary schools of Puerto Rico. These meene 
tions have grown out of findings of a 
study and from the reading of pertine 
literature. The recommendations are i, 
on an understanding of the prevailing CO 
ditions in Puerto Rico and in the elementary 
schools, a 

To improve the work of the principa; 
two basic suggestions were given: use 
avenues of growth; evaluation. e 

In order to make sure that many auem 
of growth are opened to all persons ve 
volved in school work, the following T° $ 
ommendations were offered: that direct es 
Pervision help teachers study and under: une 
the children and the community from W fa 
they come; that the chief purpose ea 
Petvisory visits be understood by cere 
and supervising officials to be the identi : 
tion of problems for cooperative study 4 
action. 

The in-service educational program of he 
individual school unit needs continuous €V4 is 
uation, For such reasons, the following aug 
gestions for continuous evaluation were O a 
fered: that study of the results of the pr? 
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gram be used as a basis for taking the steps 
needed for improvement; that all involved 
and affected consider cooperatively the 
goals of education and the nature of the 
data to be recorded and that they plan co- 
operatively for further studies. 


x ON 


Dororuy Marra Frost. Economic 
Education on the Air.* 


In February, 1948, an experiment in eco- 
nomic education by radio was initiated by 
the University of Washington. Made pos- 
pe by a two-year grant from the Com- 

ittee for Economic Development, the 
Pie was set up on a regional basis and 

ttempted to motivate adults to considera- 
Pei of economic problems through their 

a voluntary group affiliations. The plan 
A organization was geared to analysis of 
Gi spin processes of communication as 
pie se to the specific socioeconomic 

eristics of the Pacific Northwest. 

en. basic premises of the plan were, 
ized at adults by affiliating with organ- 
ere an had signified an interest in 
might T of community life and thus 
dei e more motivated by a program 
lealing with pertinent economic informa- 
fees a these individuals, through 
iito o-face contacts, might be able to pull 

participation the less active adults in 
the community. 
ane plan provided for direct advice from 
istes unity groups concerning economic 
in ‘and possible speakers, a policy-mak- 
ng executive committee of lay and educa- 
tional leaders, and a state-wide committee 
of sponsors. 

On the basis of surveys of adult needs 
and interests a radio round-table series en- 
titled “Think It Over” was developed. It 
went on the air in April, 1948) over three 
Stations, and by the summer of 1949 Was 
being released over fifteen stations. 

Problems in developing this type of edu- 
cational service generated the following 
Conclusions. 

To reach and hold an audi 
Program required constant an 


ence, such a 
d varied ad- 


vance information and follow-up service. 
Local participation of groups in the plan- 
ning and development of the project was 
necessary. Local problems needed to be 
emphasized. The series needed to be re- 
leased over many stations strategically lo- 
cated. The program seemed to be more 
keenly appreciated in communities less ac- 
cessible to other educational facilities. A 
transcribed series proved more versatile and 
useful for all groups. 

Certain drawbacks became evident in the 
use of radio as a means of education. 
Among the most serious was the fact that 
adults in Washington proved to be only 
occasional listeners to any forum programs. 

To counteract this problem yet utilize 
the acknowledged potential of radio, the 
director of the project proposed that the 
University integrate the continuing pro- 
vith the adult-education extension 


gram W 
services of the State. Thus the force of 
ld be uti- 


face-to-face communication cou 
lized through the initiation of local group 


action pointed toward consideration of the 
d by the radio 


economic issues presente 
forum series. 
xX 


B. SHREWSBURY. Selected 


THOMAS 
tudent 


Cases of Human Relations in S 
Personnel Work.* 


Recently those in charge of the Student 
Personnel Administration area at Teachers 
College have desired to vitalize their largely 
theoretical training program by including 
realistic case situations for study and analy- 
sis. This project is one of five devoted to 


assembling such cases, which should have 
practical value at similar institutions also. 
d depict some of the 


The 35 cases include: s 
problems of human relationships met by 
college personnel workers. Problem-cer- 
tered in design, and provocative of iteli 
gent thought and discussion, they ar 
help students to visualize more clearly their 
future responsibilities. , 

These cases were drawn from the experi- 
ences of 55 personnel workers, who de- 
scribed situations in which their actions 
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were influenced by inter- and intra-depart- 
mental relations, community and familial 
responsibilities, and professional concerns, 

The cases are disguised, and written in 
short-story style. They are described from 
the point of view of the workers involved, 
thus enabling a student to empathize with 
the workers, see the situations as they did, 
and imagine how he would react were he 
in their positions. Finally, they present no 
solutions, because no pat answers exist to 
such situations, and inclusion of solutions 
would hinder free, unbiased discussion and 
consequent development by students of 
meaningful philosophies. 

The casebook, divided into three sec- 
tions, pictures five people who have con- 
tracted for positions, but who have not yet 
begun their work; fifteen people in their 
first year of Personnel work, and fifteen 
workers with lengthier experience, This 
seemed logical because of the different at- 
titudes, relationships, and job types ob- 
served between the first-year and the more 
introductory chap- 
logical rationale for 


uman relations, and 


tions for classroom 
include an j 


Personnel course, 
nent to a course j 
It is hoped th 


way and afford Opportunit 
learning, personnel 
become more meani 
tribute to advance 
administration as a Profession, 
M 
ARTHUR M. Fraser. 
Public Schools: 
mendations.* 


Music in Canadian 
Survey and Recom- 


Part I of the study, 
the Canadian public 
primarily with deter 


a survey of music in 
schools, is concerned 
mining percentages of 


children who receive music instruction, 
percentages of teachers who teach music, 
the frequency and duration of music classes, 
and the amount of equipment available for 
the teaching of music. Part II of the study 
consists of a number of recommendations 
directed toward the growth and develop- 
ment of the whole field of school music in 
Canada, . 
The survey of music in Canadian public 
schools revealed a lack of organization 1n 
school music not only at the Dominion 
level, but also at the provincial leve! for 
seven provinces and at the town and rig 
level for a great many urban centers. Ka 
spite this lack of organization, a great n 
of music teaching is being done in Cana i 
and particularly general music saegeig hh" 
the elementary grades. Compared to : 
general music situation, vocal and _ 
mental music participation is very a “a 
strumental music training, primarily orche t 
tral in character, is almost negligible aca 
in the senior high school. The percentage 
of teachers who teach music were found 
be highest in the largest cities. The stu 4 
revealed that the Departments of Educatio 
have allotted more time for the study . 
music than actually is being used at pen 
It also revealed a serious lack of oF pai 
and band instruments, and an insufficien 
amount of space for efficient teaching 4 
In Part II of the study, it is recommen! i 
that the music program be extended at A H 
junior and senior high school levels; t be 
all the time which has been allotted for t : 
study of music by the Departments of na 
ucation actually be used; that credit hat 
given for music in all provinces; and t be 
the instrumental phase of school music 
extended, d 
It is recommended that directors nee 
Supervisors of school music be appointed at 
the provincial, city, and town levels. ee 
Scope and extent of music training for th 
general education student and the music 
Specialist student in the universities shou p 
be increased considerably. It is recom 
mended that school-music teachers’ associ- 
ations extend their scope of activities. 
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A recommendation is also made that the 
Departments of Education collectively 
make an effort to have musical instruments 
which are to be used for educational pur- 
"Si Fea Canada from the United States 
ir om the 17% per cent customs duty 

sold in Canada free from the 8 per cent 
sales or consumption tax. It is recom- 
sage also that educational authorities 
ontemplate inaugurating an instru- 
rein ie program, place an emphasis 
bs e Erone of the orchestra. This 
= eg is aesthetically sound, is not 
enc, a compatible with climatic condi- 
A is in line with the trend already 
established in Canada. 


NON 


Troe M. Prase. Resource Material 

or Physical Recreation in Institutions 
of Higher Learning in the State of 
Washington. * 


PN aay attempts to bring to the at- 
figton eh educators in the State of Wash- 
ip, hiki e inherent values in hunting, fish- 
Tan: S and mountain climbing pro- 
olens mans of educating youth for 
Enis aR eisure activity. It has as its 
tate of Washington, and conse- 
Terp deals with natural resources that 
ound in that state. 
ee material of the study was drawn 
e literature in the field of edu- 
acte publications dealing with specific 
Views les, government publications, inter- 
ws, correspondence, and personal ex- 
perience, 

The materials are divided into two parts. 
Part I consists of three chapters covering 
the leisure-time problem, the various gov- 
ernmental and voluntary organizations con- 
cerned, and the natural resources of the 
State of Washington. A general treatment 
is given to the problem of leisure and the 
implications it has for education. Included 
in the discussion of the various organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem are the 
Major functions and the resources of these 
Organizations, such as films, written ma- 


terial, and resource personnel which are 
available for use in the programs. The last 
section of Part I is an overview of the natu- 
ral resources in the State of Washington. 
Part II is devoted primarily to a discus- 
sion of the minimum essentials involved in 
programs of hunting, fishing, hiking, and 
mountain climbing. In addition, a discus- 
sion of the community-college relation- 
ships, and suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are included. The beginning of Part 
II is concerned with the skills and knowl- 
edges of wilderness living which are needed 
by the competent hunter, fisherman, hiker, 
and mountain climber. Following the sec- 
tion on wilderness living is a discussion cov- 
ering the specific skills and knowledges 
essential to optimum satisfaction on the 
part of anyone who engages in the activi- 
ties treated in the study. It is pointed out 
that values inherent in the programs, such 
as attitudes of conservation and democratic 
living, transcend mere activity and should 
be deliberately taught. In the discussion of 
the community-college relationship it is 
emphasized that “town and gown” rapport 
and student attitudes toward continuing ac- 
tivity will be greatly enhanced by the 


proper conduct of the program. 


MON 


Rosert BAYLESS Norris. The Im- 
provement of College Instruction 
through In-Service Practices.* 


The basic purposes of this study were 
two. The first was to jdentify methods used 
by schools and colleges for improving 1n- 


struction and to select those which seeme 
f contributing to an increase 


most capable o ] r 
of teaching effectiveness of the instructional 
staffs of institutions which prepare teachers. 
The second was to study the present use © 
these methods in the New York state teach- 
ers colleges and to gather judgments as to 
their value (or potential value) and their 
administrative feasibility- 


A selection of 28 individual practices was 
ey of the literature. 


developed from a surv h age 
These were listed in 4 questionnaire de- 
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signed to secure opinions of teachers and 
administrators regarding the value, or po- 
tential value, of each practice. Administra- 
tors were also asked to express opinions as 
to how easy or how difficult it had been or 
would be to put the techniques into effec- 
tive operation. 

Five hundred and seventy-five forms 
Were distributed to teachers in New York 
state teachers college and 145 to the admin- 
istrators generally considered to be either 
directly or indirectly responsible for the 
quality of instruction in the same institu- 
tions. Forty-seven per cent of the teachers 
and 53 per cent of the administrators re- 
turned questionnaires, 

Analysis of these returns showed that the 
349 responding teachers and administrators 
are of the definite opinion that the 28 
practices considered contribute to the im- 


teachers 
hey had had ex- 


quate clerical assistance 
of class Materials, 
embers of the staff that 
taken into account as a 
3s Working with public 
other seryj 

and facilities 
special needs 


should provide a variety o 


for growth. The administrators disagreed 


on the ease or difficulty with which these 
in-service practices can be put into dani 
tion. Those who have had experience Wit 
the practices rated them, in every ey a 
easier to put into effect than did the othe 
administrators. 


NM ON 


H. Georce Murpny. Elementary 
School Principals and Supervisors 1n 
New York State Work for Curric- 
ulum Change.* 


Elementary school curriculum seer 
ment in New York State is, historically a 
legally, a joint concern for local nie 
and the state. The State Education Depar! 
ment is interested, therefore, in encourag” 
ing local curriculum-development PF 
grams, To this end, the Department Ti 
publish a series of pamphlets for the gu! a 
ance of local communities as they work © 
the curriculum, i 

The writer was assigned by the DERE 
ment, to locate and study promising a 
niques for effecting curriculum change 2 ap 
to make recommendations for the prepara 
tion of the series of guides, dis- 

In order to initiate the study, to td 
cover the techniques already in use, an d 
search out promising practices for detal es 
research, a curriculum inquiry was aa 
to the elementary principals and ew 
visors of the state, outside of New en 
City. To discover how local eal 
development probably should proceed, i 
literature of curriculum development, e- 
it pertains to the present problem, was a 
viewed. Thirteen school systems of Lier 4 
sizes and types were selected for detal 
study and 33 schools were visited. ea 
intendents, elementary supervisors, princ 
Pals, and teachers were interviewed, 40 
limited classroom observations were ae 
An attempt was made to see how well Te 
curriculum-development programs 1n z 
school systems visited fit in with the theory 
as developed from the literature. A set © 
evaluative criteria was also developed from 
the literature and was used in selecting the 
techniques to be recommended. 
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a school officers, particularly ele- 
pinion % bp ee need help with their 
eh -development programs. Tech- 
E ee io seem worthy of recommenda- 
er S time are: (1) central curriculum 
all cna oF committees or other over- 
buildin = haem (2) staff meetings— 
ead oe orizontal grade groups; (3) 
sendy a. committees; (4) interest or 
prs pm 7 (5) workshops and work 
te C s; ( ) materials bureaus or libra- 
ariel D. intervisitation by teachers; (8) 
for a in regional efforts; (9) funds 
et iat courses, and attendance at 
efforts, md gt (10) individual teacher 
cettna bitter these techniques are used, 
N ems Fia must be met relating to 
erai Pie the curriculum which guides 
pation wd e amount and kinds of partici- 
panne $ qiy of communication, the 
A as Ps use of materials, and the 
Gee kind of leadership available and 
go guides should all present a 
mary a and should contain 
actialiy, w p. = of how school systems are 
estat an ing on the elementary, cur- 
Witten, f ay should be brief, simply 
Sthoot k anı useful to various types of 
of nt with varying backgrounds 
follow., nce. Suggested titles are as 


aiem Projects and Practices* 
New aed for the Curriculum in 
ork State 
A Promising Local Curriculum 
opment Practices in New York State 
4. New Emphases in Curriculum Devel- 
pment: A Point of View 
De . A Check List for a Local Curriculum 
evelopment Program 
os Organizing for Curriculum Develop- 
ent: Some Promising Techniques 
et hee Murphy. Curriculum Projects 
actices: A Summary ® the Elementary 
as Reported by 


RY : É 
chool Curriculum Inquiry 
i. in the Elementary 


Princi 
sop pals and Supervisors } 
G hools of New York State. Elementary School 
eneral Curriculum Leaflet I. New York State 
y, 1950- 35 P- 


ducation Department, Alban; 


7. Staff Meetings for Curriculum Devel- 


opment 

8. Curriculum Improvement 
Workshops and Study Groups 

9. The Curriculum Laboratory. 


xx 


through 


Herex E. KINNEY. A Program of Ac- 


tion to Develop Effective Relation- 
ng Organizations 


ships Between Nursi 
and Other Community Organiza- 


tions.* 


This is an account of what happened 
when a group of professional nurses under- 
took a program of action to do something 
about their problems, to broaden and 
strengthen the programs of nursing educa- 
tion, and to relate nurses and their work 
more closely to the life of the community 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 

The program of ac 
the Public Health Nu 
Third District Missouri State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation with a study of the nursing situation 
to determine the most pressing needs, to 
plan methods of attacking the problems, 
and to seek a solution which might be of 
value to other nurses. 

The Section’s Executive 
up an Educational Commi 
subdivisions. Thes 
devise a program 
ulty members of s 
graduate nurses who w 
eral duty nurses in 
with schools o. 
to broaden the frame of re 
nurses to inc 
committees be 
needs of the graduating 
The program growing out of the research 
jncluded an institute On the 
health aspects in t 


lum, planned visits 
ant 
de in nursing, 
r nurses and other interested 
community could be 


tion was started by 
rsing Section of the 


Committee set 
ttee with three 


for gradua! 
chools of nursing, and 
ere employed as gen” 
hospitals connecte 

program was 
ference to these 


gan with researc 


meetings fo 
citizens sO that the 
kept informed throu 
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The second phase broadened the base 
of operation. The St. Louis League of 
Nursing Education accepted the sponsor- 
ship and formed a Joint Committee on 
Integration of the Social and Health Aspects 
of Nursing to continue the community 
program for all graduate nurses in greater 
St. Louis. On the basis of an inventory of 
needs and Opportunities, the Joint Commit- 
tee carried out a three-month program of 
visits to selected agencies in order to 
broaden the background of the graduate 
nurse to include an understanding of the 
community. 

The third phase developed as it became 
evident that the nursing groups would 
have to ask the consumers of nursing, the 
people in the community, to work with 


eir key personnel, directors 


& agencies, and som, 
resource people for the pu y : 


2 Permanent part of the Social Planning 
Council’s program. 


This program of action, broadened to 
include all nursing groups and bringing 
representation from the community, devel- 
oped working relationships among nursing 
organizations, schools of nursing, and other 
community agencies, created more general 
awareness on the part of consumers of nurs- 
ing, and awakened nurses to their responsi- 
bility to raise nursing standards through 
community cooperation. 


N ON 


PauL Grurzyer Butcer. Administer- 
ing the Use of Academic Space in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity.* 

There is general agreement that calle 
buildings influence the curriculum to po 
extent. This project describes how E 
college administers academic space, presen! 
some guiding principles for administering 
Space, and offers suggestions for space ae 
ministration at Teachers College, Colum>* 
While the study is based on one gamers 
it is hoped that the material will be help 
ful to colleges in general. «| the 

An investigation of the literature in t J- 
field disclosed a considerable amount Sr 
ing with elementary and secondary educ 
tion, but little with higher education. er 

Taking an actual situation, the writ $ 
analyzed the minutes of the Space eo 
mittee of Teachers College to get the P: 
tory of academic space assignment, the wr 
of space problems presented, and are 
Working Principles and practices gove 
Ing space administration. al 

Then, to put the analysis in its actu? 
Setting, it was necessary to take a third we 
inventorying and studying the utilizat! 
of classroom space. l- 

A specific example of how Teachers Co e 
lege deals with a major space problem, t 
relocating of the Department of Music W 
Music Education, is set down in Chapter d- 

The following guiding principles for a 
ministering college academic space ® 
found in Chapter V: 


1. College academic space should be a 
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ministered by a working group whose mem- 
bers represent faculty and administration 
viewpoints, 

2. The administration of space should be 
regarded as a continuous process. 

3- Requests for changes in space assign- 
ments or for building alterations should be 
Processed through the established channels 
of the organization of the college. 

_4 Space should not be permanently as- 
signed. 

5. Space assignments should consider the 
cost factors. 
oe pong ert should take into con- 
a ah those factors that will furnish 
de service to faculty, staff, and stu- 

nts within reasonable costs. 
wren administration should take into 
deni ration the humanistic aspects of aca- 

c living. 
ne Spare should be administered to pro- 
the re S utilization of plant within 
aad mework of the educational policies 
purposes of the institution. 
tek Standards for space utilization should 
eveloped. 
Pha cod should be administered so as to 

a A ity for future space adjustments. 
tile in eee administrative procedure should 
the af o consideration the persons who will 

affected by decisions. 
ence space administrator or commit- 
should utilize the advice of experts. 
al one space administrator or commit- 
tive Siig d operate on his or its own initia- 
n continually evaluating space needs. 
ea l program that has been reviewed 
atid as been accepted by educational, 
emic authorities in a particular field 
should not be arbitrarily limited by space 
ecisions, 

15. Lines of communication should be 

Considered when assigning space. 
16. Decisions should be based on utiliza- 
tion studies of areas under consideration. 
ti 17. Records of meetings and communica- 
ons should be kept. 
m The concluding chapter 
nt plan of space administra 
College and offers suggestions fo: 


restates the pres- 
tion at Teachers 
r the future. 


Vrena Frencu. A Reader for Adult 
Students of American English as a 
Second Language.* 


The report which is summarized here 
consists of two parts. Part I is a series of 
readings for adult students of English whose 
native language is Spanish. They are de- 
signed for students who have advanced be- 
yond the beginning stages of English in- 
struction but are not yet able to read Ameri- 
ican newspapers, novels, and essays with ease 
and enjoyment. 

The readings are original stories and 
dialogues about ordinary people living in 
an ordinary town in the eastern part of the 
United States. Words that the student may 
find difficult are defined at the foot of the 
page on which they first occur, and the pro- 
nunciation is indicated by means of pho- 
netic symbols. Tests of comprehension and 
exercises for practice in writing accompany 
the readings. 

Other sections of Part I are the follow- 
ing: a key to the pronunciation symbols 
used in the text, an analysis of the vocab- 
ulary content, a list of grammatical patterns 
stressed by each reading, 2 list of the pat- 
terns of American culture that are illustrated 
by the stories and dialogues, a key to the 
comprehension tests, and a list of the words > 
and expressions used in the readings. 

Part II of the report presents and explains 
major principles underlying the production 
of a reader for adults Jearning English. 
These principles are related to such matters 
as the interdependence of language and 
other aspects of the culture, the use © 
reading materials for acquainting students 
with the culture that gives a language 10S 
meanings, the use of fiction as a Way © 


encouraging students to share imaginatively 
in the experiences of the culture, and the 
importance of systematically introducing 
and repeating vocabulary and grammatical 


constructions in readers for foreign students. 
lysis of certain 


Part II also includes an ana r! 
problems that need to be solved by writers 
who produce instructional materials of the 
sort contained in Part I. Three questions 1n- 
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dicate the kinds of problems that are cited: 
What situations from everyday American 
life should and can be treated in a set of 
readings for foreign students? Toward what 
level of English instruction should the read- 
ings be directed? When vocabulary and 
grammar patterns are systematically con- 
trolled and repeated, how can the style of 
the readings be made lively and interesting? 
The two parts of the report are directly 
related to the two major aims of the project. 
The first of these aims was to help meet the 
urgent need for reading materials in which 
(1) the tone is adult and the subject matter 
is interesting; (2) words and grammatical 
constructions are systematically controlled 
in such a way as to make the reading pro- 
cess efficient and enjoyable; (3) students are 
enabled to widen and deepen their under- 
standing of the ordinary life situations that 
give meaning to American English; and (4) 
students are encouraged to enter imagina- 
tively into these day-to-day experiences 
that are inextricably bound up with the 
language of people in the United States. 
The second general aim of the study was 
to formulate a statement of the problems 
and principles relating to the production 
of the reading materials, a statement that 
might prove useful to other teachers inter- 
- ested in writing readers for adult students 
of English as a second language. 


NM 


GERHARDT E, Rasr. 


Character of 
Job.* 


The Changing 
the Superintendent’s 


The school superintendents of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council initiated a 
study of the changing character of the 
superintendent’s job during the school year 
1950-1951. The author of the Project report 
was one of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council superintendents who originated the 
idea. Later he was given full responsibility 
to motivate, organize, and evaluate the prog- 
ress of the study. The action taken from 
October 1, 1950, to April 30, 1951 is the 
substance and problem of the Project. 


The purpose and plan of the study were 
developed cooperatively by the wane 
Committee of the Council, the Council staff, 
the Committee of Fourteen Team Chair- 
men, and an Editorial Committee of five 
members. The seventy-two Council gom 
munities were organized as fourteen team 
with five or six communities to a ag 
Each team devoted one day to a visit t 
each of its five or six communities with oe 
following purpose in mind: to analyze i 
character of the administration of sekon 
locally, focusing attention upon the jo lar 
the chief local school officer, with ged 
emphasis upon recent changes in Its oi R 
acter and the need for change in adm ‘el 
trative arrangements. Following each m the 
ing a report was prepared mee inis- 
practices and problems of school a age 
tration discussed. The visiting team ee 
aided in its deliberations by a Guide Prai 
pared by the Council staff and the Edit 
Committee. d 

The author of the report, as nae Jan 
of the study, prepared an over-a nE 4 
for its prosecution, The eleven peo o! 
the plan follow: preparation and mai = rials 
copies of the Guide and other monet 
needed by participants; continued Be orig- 
with the possibility of broadening the with 
inal purpose of the study; concern rtici- 
initial and continued motivation of pi ning 
pants; anticipation of problems; p/a™ añ 
the work load; method of recording pers 
collecting data; addition of faculty mem aa 
to teams; classification, analysis of data, o 
evaluation of conclusions; preparation ex- 
the final report; evaluation of paee 
pression of appreciation to pe an 

In addition, the coordinator penn d the 
attended the necessary meetings and to do 
reading which would prepare him an 
better the necessary tasks of classifying 
analyzing the collected data. ith the 

Since this project is concerned T ad 
process of the study and not with i "ening 
ings, the following conclusions conc 
the process are presented: . 

1. The process is a relatively ag 
nique for the extension of the bo 


jnator 


w tech 


dy of 
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knowledge in school administration through 
a team attempt to discover practices which 
work well, those which are faltering, and 
those which represent adaptation to new 
problems. 
aie team process of study has been 
nad a to the accomplishment of change 
inistrative organization and practices. 
e The process is a néw and effective 
chnique for the in-service traimng of ad- 
munistrators, 
4. The discovery of new and emerging 
foe en provides the factual and descrip- 
ata needed to formulate an up-to-date 
theory of administration. 
ee bat of the study have led some 
endents to ask for its continuance 
some form or other. 
a R School board members have asked for 
imilar study of school board functions. 
a i study can be one of a series 
Draf = hpi provide an improved 
ee nal body of knowledge and prac- 
school administration. 


NN 


Hiram Kerra Berege. A Practical Pro- 
gram of Religion for Princeton Uni- 
versity, * 


The purpose of this project is to prepare 
a religious program that is practical for 
Princeton University. Voluntary religious 
work began there in 1825 with four under- 
graduates whose aim was to “foster a spirit 
of brotherly love and of mutual watchful- 
ness over one another’s spiritual interests.” 
They called themselves the Philadelphian 
Society. By 1900 the work had grown so 
much that a building was given to house 
the religious activities. The main emphases 
Of the voluntary religious work were serv- 
Ice to the college, study of the Bible, Chris- 
tan evangelism, and social service. Volun- 
tary religious work has played an important 
Part in Princeton education. 

Two objectives of a practical program of 
religion are to meet the needs of students 
and to prepare students for leadership in 
church and community. Some personal- 


social needs of students are: solutions to the 
problems of suicides, excessive drinking, 
neurotic fear of war, personal insecurity, 
intense competition, lack of definite goals 
and objectives, finding a lifework, religious 
literacy, and understanding sex drives. Prob- 
lems of low moral standards of freshmen, 
social exclusiveness, and improving student- 
faculty relations and the world community 
are to be solved by the college community. 
Needs of the religious organization are: evan- 
gelizing the unchurched, presenting a diver- 
sity of religious approaches, showing the im- 
portance of religious activity, and deciding 
upon the basis of membership and leader- 
ship in the religious program. The methods 
used in developing a practical program of 
religion are student initiative, unity of re- 
ligious forces, a “creative minority” of 
students and faculty members, serving the 
needs of college and community, experimen- 
tation, a positive approach to religion, and 
having an adviser in religious work who 
knows how to do group work and personal 
counseling. 

The Student Christian Association—its 
structure and its work—with an evaluation 
of its work in view of my philosophy of 
religious education is described in this re- 
port. Criticisms of the present situation are: 
it tends to be authoritarian rather than 
democratic; it lacks student training, appren- 
ticeship, and adult supervision; it suffers 
from an inadequate system of communica- 
tion and of measuring success and failure, 
lack of student motivation, creativity, and 
unity among religious forces, poor coopera- 
tion with the Student Christian Movement, 
lack of articulate and unified objectives 
among adult leaders, and failure to use 
faculty members effectively. ; 

Four colleges and agencies were studied 


to discover methods of meeting needs which 
could help Princeton—Penn State Christian 
Association, Lafayette College _ Church, 

mittee, and 


American Friends Service Co! 


i llege. 
Anh al religion for 


A program of practic: ; 
Princeton emphasizes four points: freedom 
within the religious organization for the 
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expression of many different points of view; 
the advantage of many small groups work- 
ing as independent units instead of one 
highly centralized group directing the af- 
fairs of individuals; opportunity for student 
leaders of such groups to assemble for dis- 
cussion, planning, and adult guidance; and 
faculty advisers for each of the small groups 
responsible in a supervisory and advisory 
capacity. 


Reorganization will require the following 


new procedures to expand and improve the 
present work: a program for training under- 
graduate leaders; stimulation of students 
to form a “creative minority” to meet 
campus religious problems; unification of 
all religious forces around similar goals and 
objectives; and establishment of new com- 
mittees to deal with new problems. 

This work will require patient effort in 
reorganization because the heterogeneous 
character of Princeton University students 
militates against quick change and progress. 
Growth can be stimulated by the living 
example of Christian and democratic leaders 


responsible for the program of religion on 
the campus. 


REN 
ANDREW Fanorn ETER. Suggested 


Areas of Secretarial Training for Mid- 
western University,* 


chiefly to the progr: 
western University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
It was concerned pri 
of employers in Wichita Falls and the sur- 
rounding territory, 
the secretaries perfo 


the kind of preparation which both em- 
ployers and secre 


University (90 per cent of the Bee 
graduated), and faculty members of the 
Business Administration Department at 
Midwestern University. 

In order to determine the needs of the 
employers and the duties that the —— 
perform on the job, it was seen an 
a survey be made. The territory covere 7 
the survey was within a 100-mile radius A 
Wichita Falls. The data reported by t d 
secretaries and the employers were gathere 
by the use of a questionnaire. Ad- 

Faculty members of the Busiiess rn 
ministration Department of Midwesoi 
stated in interviews that they were awa 
of the need for a revision of the erer 
training program, and they offered w 
constructive suggestions for both the ‘ es. 
ployer’s and the secretary’s cg aap 

On the basis of findings of the survey 
and of related research studies, and aa 
recommendations from the faculty membe t 
of the Business Administration Departmen 
the “Areas of Secretarial Training” are aE 
gested for preparation of secretaries at 
western University. This study doe 
attempt to deal with the grade placeme 
or the level of achievement to be esta 
but rather with areas of specialized train ed: 

The following areas are recommen? ~ 
Shorthand, Transcription, Typewriting, tter 
fice Machines, Business English and o 
Writing, Secretarial Accounting, Bie 
Law, Personal Grooming, Speech, Saos 
tarial Practice (to include filing and mail, 
systems, telephone usage, handling of vays 
preparation of itineraries, and prop “of Per- 
to meet the public), Development E tall 
sonal Qualities (It is recommended t ali 
faculty members of the business ee 
tration department study individually os 
Cooperatively the trainee during the 
year training period and through t ex- 
of personality tests supply the type ° ona 
Periences that will develop the pe acter 
qualities necessary for success in the Back- 
tarial profession.), General Business mics, 
ground (to include principles of econ ines 
office management, statistics, and bu 
mathematics). 


s not 
ment 


he use 
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Exizanera K. Skinner. The Role of 
the School in Competitive Sports for 
Girls.* 


a purpose of this study is to clarify the 
s du of secondary schools in girls’ sports 
‘i am with emphasis on highly organ- 
dba competition in sports. This clarifica- 
re necessitates determining the needs for 
ak program, ascertaining the values of 
a te program, and establishing the rela- 
T ship between the sports programs and 
e general educational program. 
ma + study is organized into two parts. 
pa rst chapter of Part I indicates the 
Uni = patterns of sports in the 
x ited States, and the relationship of sports 
a social, economic, and political freedoms 
or girls and women. 
A E the second chapter, the role of physical 
i in the school, as well as the re- 
ee ip of the sports programs to class 
si uction, is presented to emphasize the 
Operative effort needed in all fields of 
education. 
ő — third chapter stresses the importance 
who eeting the needs and interests of girls 
o are interested in highly organized com- 
petition, 
a sae final chapter of Part I presents a few 
2 current practices in the competitive 
pa for girls and women. The roles of 
oth the school and the nonschool group 
are presented, and the proposed relationship 
of the two is suggested. 
_ The first chapter of Part JI of the study 
is concerned with exploitation of players 
and the potency of experience in regard to 
Personality, Here are presented the prob- 
lems and procedures to be considered in 
the highly organized program of competi- 
tive sports for girls and women (whereas 
the first part of the study provides back- 
ground for these problems and procedures). 
The last three chapters relate to selection 
of players and leadership, facilities and staff, 
and publicity. Each of these subjects plays 
an important role in competitive sports 
Programs that are to be built upon sound 
educational principles. 


The conclusions in this study emphasize 
the importance of the school’s providing 
highly organized competitive sports pro- 
grams for the girls who desire such activi- 
ties. It is the school’s responsibility to as- 
sure that students are exposed to the best 
possible sports experiences; therefore the 
schools must maintain students’ allegiance 
by meeting individual needs, interests, and 
abilities. 

In order to justify programs of highly 
organized competition, certain prerequisites 
for membership on these sports teams 
should be established. Among these are 
physical, mental, emotional, and social skills, 
as well as the willingness of the participant 
to abide by the rules governing participa- 
tion. In addition, these programs of highly 
organized competition must be an integral 
part of the total physical education program 
and the regular school curricula. They 
should be conducted in a manner that is 
conducive to students’ learning how to be- 
come desirable members of society. 


xX 
Epwarp Lee FLEMMING, jr. An Inves- 
oblem-Centered Group 


tigation of Pr 
Discussion as a Technique for Re- 


orienting the Attitudes of the Aged.* 


This exploratory study was based on 
twelve phonographically recorded sessions 
involving eight people whose median age 
was 75-5 years, and a group leader. Use was 
also made of the subjective evaluations of 
the group experience as presented by the 
participants. ‘The results of an attitude 
scale administered before and after the 


T xperience were also utilized. 
E os which the Jeader 


i with 
The consistency acer 


played his role was determined by the © 
fication of the counselor’s yerbalizations into 


previously devised categories: S 
A. system of classification of the partici- 
ants’ verbalizations was devised in order to 


differentiate various categories of content 
and feeling expressed. The responses were 
broken down into units. A total of 1268 


units were categorized. 
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The reliability of the classification was 
measured by having two judges reclassify 
the material. These judges were able to 
duplicate the original classifications from 68 
to 76 per cent of the time. ; 

The group was divided in two on the basis 
of the reports of the participants. a 

In an exploratory study of this type it is 
not expected that the conclusions will be 
definitive. Listed below are the findings of 
this study. 


1. Five members of the group felt that 
they had benefited from the group experi- 
ence; three felt that they had not benefited. 

2. There was a significant difference be- 
tween the before and after test scores for 
the members of the benefited group. There 
was no significant difference for the non- 
benefited group. 

3. There was a positive relationship be- 
tween the discussion of problems and the 
increase of positive attitudes toward the self 
and others, 

4. There was a positive relationship be- 
tween the discussion of plans and the in- 
creased positive attitudes toward the self, 

5. The decrease in negative attitudes was 
accompanied by an increase in positive atti- 
tudes toward the self and others, 

6. The benefited group showed a greater 
and more consistent increase in Positive atti- 
tudes than the nonbenefited group. 

7. The group experience did not result in 
activity or attitudinal reorientation unless 
the decrease in Negative attitudes was ac- 


companied by an increase in positive atti- 
tudes, 


studies, 


In light of the Previous findings it is felt 
that problem-centered group discussion is a 
technique which can be used in reorienting 
the attitudes of similar groups of aged peo- 
ple. It is felt, however, that extended re- 
search in this area is necessary before the 
above hypothesis can be Positively stated, 


of 

Davip GoopMan. The Improvement 
the Educational Program of the ere 
School through the Application of t 
Guidance Point of View.* 


This project aims to show pees 
school principal may improve the who ica 
ucational program of his school by EP pai 
tion of the guidance point of view. peni 
forth a concept of guidance that is pre a 
tative rather than remedial. Such A 
must permeate the whole school, stn e 
ing itself with every natural aree 
student and teacher: health, social PEET 
mental development, vocational direc S 
and ethical behavior. The classroom anei, 
is the most important factor in gul es by 
He guides as he teaches. He influenc 
what he is as well as by what he goe i 

The concepts of guidance set forth con 
were developed in a series of staff mee one 
individual interviews, and group confere: ad- 
at Rhodes School. Ideals of teaching m 2 
ually evolved around the guidance ae the 
view, which regards the pupil oat aims 
central figure in the school world an ane 
to promote his growth in studies and in g 
eral personal development. the 

Students were directed to look to hen 
homeroom teacher as their first friend be de 
they had a problem. In parent-teacher g der 
ings, parents were encouraged to ot the 
themselves as co-guidance officers wit vere 
teachers. The extracurricular activities a w 
especially emphasized as a natural adjun nity 
classroom activities and as an eels as 
for bringing out such nonverbal ae 
cooperation, physical courage, ceme aon 
idealism. Recognizing the fact that t S ace 
Ticulum is responsible for many gu! ddi- 
Problems, the staff planned numerous p ai 
tions to the regular college prepar: pS jn- 
ticulum to make the program of studie an 
teresting to children of varied abue 
talents. Art, music, dramatics, comm! sger 
subjects, and remedial reading were T g 
cially considered, At the Rhodes SeT 
professionally trained guidance direc — 
at hand for remedial work with Sas 
children and to prepare graduates to 
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good colleges or obtain good positions. All 
these endeavors are aimed at reducing the in- 
cidence of failure in the student body and 
Heer the incidence of positive academic 
nd social success. The aim has always been 
= brine in Rhodes School an atmosphere 
ee — wholesome and so inspiring 
ie z ung people will be happy and conse- 
quently able to release their best energies 
in preparation for their future studies or 
work. 
Me es! have been eminently satisfac- 
ry. In a period of declining registration in 
i pohana Rhodes maintains its enroll- 
oa + There is distinct evidence of improve- 
nt in scholarship and reduction in number 
Peg mats That the teachers too are satis- 
is evident in the maintenance of staff 
membership. 


xXx 


Dante. Waxrpsrem. East European 
Jews in Israel Society.* 


ede purposes of this project are to study 
a a the cultural patterns of Israelis 
os European origin; to utilize this 
ficti iptive material in outlining certain con- 
io wre) aspects in the behavior of Israelis; 
fine EE suggestions as to how the educa- 
the al institutions of Israel could approach 
ay problem of diminishing the intensity of 

e conflicting modes of behavior exhibited 
by Israelis. 

The following materials and sources were 
used in studying the cultural patterds of 
Israelis of East European origin: 150 inter- 
views with 45 Israelis temporarily living in 
New York City; written material for histor- 
ical, economic, social, and behavior analysis; 
motion pictures for the analysis of mother- 
child relations; direct observation and re- 
cording of parent-child relations; and anal- 
ysis of a projective test given to thirty 
Israelis. 

The descriptive presentation includes the 
following points: (1) the historical develop- 
ment of modern Israel, (2) social and eco- 
nomic conditions in Israel, (3) mother-child 
relations and the development of the child in 


the family, (4) the behavior of Israeli chil- 
dren in school and society, (5) the behavior 
of adults in society, (6) the manner of 
speech of Israelis, (7) male-female relations, 
(8) learning and “culture,” (9) dress and 
physical appearance, (10) leaders and ide- 
ology, (11) Israeli artistic products, (12) 
Israeli humor, (13) the various cultural 


factors related to death. 


The patterns of behavior of Israelis to- 
ist of a combina- 


ward their children cons 
tion of authoritarian dominance and loving 
indulgence. Israeli children and youth de- 
velop patterns of behavior such as the fol- 
lowing: resistance and rebellion against 
their parents’ authoritarianism; & tendency 
to assert their feeling of superiority over 
other people; consistent efforts toward per- 
fection; a tendency to be very kind at times 
and very unkind at other times; tendencies 
to become attached to articles, places, and 
friends and to help one another even when 
it involves great individual sacrifice. 
It is pointed out that many of the modes 
of behavior described conflict with the Is- 
raelis’ conception of good behavior, and 
Furthermore, certain 


therefore disturb them. 
modes of behavior of Israelis hinder them in 


the accomplishment of their national goals 


and ideals. 
Democratic modes of behavior are sug- 

gested as a substitute for the present pa- 

rental modes of behavior toward children. 


This is done under the assumption that a 
change in the present parental modes of 
behavior will also bring about 4 change 10 
the conflicting and disturbing modes of be- 
havior of the younger generation. 


xx 


e Improvement of 


Eart WILLHOITE. Th 
of School Choral 


Radio Presentations 
Groups.* 


Many directors 
proached a broadca 
it were another au 
Others, realizing that di 
tween radio performance 
performance, have made e: 


of choral music have ap- 
st of their groups as i 
ditorium performance. 
ifferences exist be- 
e and auditorium 
fforts to improve 
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the radio presentations of their organiza- 
tions. The exact measures and procedures 
which should be taken have not always been 
clear to these directors. A study of the prac- 
tices used by choral groups which have pre- 
sented radio broadcasts over the major net- 
works for several years can serve to indicate 
what these measures are, 

For almost two years the writer has been 
privileged to observe the procedures used in 
the planning, building, and rehearsing of 
the Fred Waring Show, assist in the balan- 
cing and monitoring, and consult with mem- 
bers of the staff. In addition he has listened 
to numerous recordings of broadcasts of 
school choral groups and has had Opportu- 
nities to compare the practices used on pro- 


groups. 


areas: 


gram, 
€, rehearsals in the 


est possible extent; the need to consider the 
audience in planning, buildi 
ing the program; the importance that the 
program be heard; the necessity for experi- 
mentation in determining seating arrange- 
ments and microphone positions; 
phone instruction and techniques; the use of 
the school public address System, central 
sound system, and/or recording machine; 
the importance of cooperation with the staff 


of the radio station; the indispensability of 
studio rehearsals; and the importance of and 
procedure in control room balancing and 
monitoring of programs of choral music. 


XN 


Mored L. FarcHnD. The Art Spe- 
cialist and the Improvement of the 
Art Education Experiences of Elemen- 
tary School Children.* 


Modern concepts of art education based 
on developments in childhood education are 
widely accepted in theory by most educa- 
tors. In brief, they acknowledge the impor- 
tance of art experiences for the pea 
rounded growth and development of a 
children; the importance of art propria 
based on needs, interests, and experiences 
of children; and the new role of the art 
Specialist as resource person rather ue 
teacher, To a large degree, however, sa 
concepts remain on a theoretical level in 
school situations and are too infrequently 
evident in practice. Much of this discrep- 
ancy is due to lack of know-how in imple- 
menting modern concepts of art education, 
for the traditional curricular organization 
on a subject matter or specialized basis 18 
deeply rooted. 

This study is intended to clarify the 
of the art specialist in the elementary sean 
and to define his responsibilities for provi’ 
ing improved art instruction for children 
in the light of recent educational thinking. 

Because modern concepts of art educa- 
tion have been considerably affected by 
present emphases in childhood educats 
which should be understood by the h 
Specialist, the study is first concerned wit 
these emphases: interest in the well-rounde 
growth and development of the child as an 
individua] and as a member of the group: 
the stress on unified learning experiences for 
children, and the role of the classroom 
teacher as the coordinator of the learning 
experiences of children. 

Characteristics of the art program as they 
Telate to emphases in childhood education 
are discussed at some length: importance © 
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the development of the creative abilities of 
all children, contributions of the art experi- 
ence to personality development, stress on 
the importance of the process in artistic en- 
deavor as contrasted with stress on the prod- 
duct, growth of aesthetic sensitivity, devel- 
opment of democratic behavior and group 
*esponsibility through the art program. 
Considerable attention is given to ways 

which the art specialist can achieve 
Breater understanding of and harmonious re- 
lationships with both classroom teachers 
and children as essential to the fostering of 
Creativity, 

Part g of this study is primarily con- 
a with an analysis of the various roles 
S art specialist in the elementary grades 
Thera teacher, art Tesource person, art 
dened or, and art director. Each role is 
tion > a igi The next considera- 
cera the responsibilities which are 

on to all art specialists regardless of 


their r 
ole, and those whi i 
hich are uniqu 
each role. nique to 


The conch: 
Presents an e 


in 


uding chapter of the study 
athe tas zean of each of the roles 
tions fee pre ist and makes recommenda- 
Specialist + he most effective use of the art 

in promoting worth-while art ex- 


peri . : 
Side for children in the elementary 


XN 


Ẹ; 
Henry Woop. The General Educa- 


ti i 
on Movement and the West Point 
urriculum,* 


anal a Project report has as its purpose an 
general a critical examination of the 
ulum a ‘apt component in the curric- 
emy at w United States Military Acad- 
Redene est Point. The history of the 
to fond. 18 traced, with particular attention 
tices, T mental purposes, policies, and prac- 
eral edu e present situation regarding gen- 
existi cation is then compared with that 
liberal m a critically selected group of 

* tts colleges and engineering schools. 
colle Purposes of comparison the following 

Ses of liberal arts were selected: Har- 


vard for concentration and distribution; 
Columbia for comprehensive survey courses; 
General College of the University of Min- 
nesota for functional approach; St. John’s 
College at Annapolis for philosophical ap- 
proach; Bard College and Black Mountain 
College for activity or individual guidance 
program. The three engineering schools 
studied were Columbia University School 
of Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Department of Engineer- 
ing Sciences and Applied Physics at Har- 
vard University. The reports and discussions 
of the faculties of several schools of law and 
medicine were surveyed briefly to discover 
the degree to which the philosophy of gen- 
eral education has broadened their aims. 

The curriculum at West Point is evaluated 
in terms of the Eleven Objectives of General 
Education as stated in Higher Education 
for American Democracy. Kept in mind is 
the unique mission of the Military Acad- 
emy, “To instruct and train the corps of 
cadets so that each graduate shall have the 
qualities and attributes essential to his 
progressive and continued development 
throughout a lifetime career as an officer 
in the regular army.” 

The major recommendations growing out 
of the study are as follows: 

1. That continued study and experimen- 
tation be encouraged to find more effective 
means to implement the program of general 
education at West Point, and that a stand- 
ing committee of the faculty be set up to 
guide such efforts. 

2. That an educational advisory staff be 
organized to serve as an over-all appraisal 
and evaluating agency. 

3. That the in-service education of new 
instructors be conducted by a Department 
of Military Instructor Training. 

4. That in order to reduce some of the 
restrictive tendencies of departmentalization 
two broad divisions be formed—one in the 
sciences, and the other in the social sciences 
and the humanities. 

5. That consideration be given to the 
formation of a corps of professional instruc- 
tors drawn from three sources: the regular 
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army, reserve officers on active duty, and 
qualified civilian teachers. . 

6. That a remedial reading and guided 
study program be instituted. i 

7. That the concept of the library as a 
research and teaching agency be broadened 
and immediate steps be taken to improve 
the physical facilities of the library. : 

8. That increased attention be given to 
the fine arts, in order that some means may 
be found to increase the aesthetic, emo- 
tional, and critical sensitivity of the cadet 
during his formative years at West Point, 
especially since the army postgraduate 
school program has no provision for general 
education in the fine arts. 


XN 


Harry L. Murer. The Realist Film and 
Social Attitudes, an Exploratory Study 
of The Quiet One.* 


The object of this study was to test the 
effect of an ultra-realistic Picture of Negro 
life on an ordinary adult audience, and to 
explore audience reaction for clues leading 
to evidence on such problems of communi- 
cation as identification, complex message 
grasp, and the effects of prejudice, 

The documentary film The Quiet One 
was shown to small groups to whom a 
short prejudice questionnaire was admin- 
istered. Half of the total group completed 
the test before viewing the film, half after 
the final interview, Each subject took part 
in a focused interview which was tape- 
recorded, 

Analysis was made in terms of under- 
standing of the direct message of the film, 
a psychiatric theme unrelated basically to 
the fact that the major characters were 
Negro. Three groups were distinguished: I, 
insight; II, understanding; III, derailment, 
The variation of factors such as prejudice 
and identification within these three groups 

was discussed, and the following conclu- 
sions were drawn: 

For some highly prejudiced individuals 
the film tends to act as a support of their 
previously held stereotyped attitudes, al- 


though this effect does not seem to be sigut 
icantly great. Prejudice in itself does ee 
block understanding, although there appea i 
to be a relationship between feelings of a 
hostility toward the Negro and = 
block. Identification with the major char 
acter is not necessary to signi 
although it does relate to an ability > 
achieve insight; the fact that a character 
a Negro might well block eee 
Generally, insight failure and genuine $ 
tortion seem to be due to the selection 
a point of focus off-center from the re 
focus of the film’s events. The ae 
selection of the focal point, and the eet 
zation of perception about it, seem ng f° 
often to be autistically determined iy pa 
basic attitude—positive or negana o 
respondent toward Negroes in general a 
In order to decrease the possibility ba 
audience error, it is suggested that poe z 
leaders be provided with methods and m for 
tial in the form of a discussion guide a 
dealing with stereotyped reactions to rol 
life in film, and that a prediscussion pe be 
to provide proper audience focus 
encouraged, 


XX 


; v 
Josep B. Kenny. A Practical a 
Guide for New York Teachers. 


ide 

The purpose of this project is to piona 
New York teachers with a convenient Phe 
to their legal rights and oa en ee the 
candidate, a teacher and a member Shnical 
New York Bar, presents in nontec as it 
language the law of this state, so = their 
affects teachers in their work and z hich 
relations with the board of education T 
employs them. The project pein e, 
topics as contracts, negligence, appoin t. No 
tenure, salary, dismissal, and reor aa 
attempt is made to cover rights ee erally- 
ers enjoy in common with citizens oo legal 

The opening chapter discusses “ations 
Status of public education, and the de state 
between the federal government, the field 
government, and the localities in 
of education, 
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Chapter II deals with the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of teachers arising out of 
contract. The nature and essential elements 
of a contract, and the status of the teacher 
as an employee with rights and responsibil- 
ities arising out of a contractual relationship 
with the board of education which employs 
him are explained. 

This chapter also analyzes the important 
provisions of the teacher tenure laws. The 
following items are covered: probationary 
appointment, permanent appointment, ten- 
ure areas, grounds for dismissal of teachers, 
and the procedures required to be followed 
in dismissing teachers. There is also a dis- 
cussion of numerous cases in which the 
Commissioner of Education and the courts 
indicate what is meant by such statutory 
grounds of dismissal as insubordination, con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher, inefficient and 
Incompetent service, and neglect of duty. 

i aan amlysis of the 1951 Teachers’ Salary 
aha of the provisions of law covering 
retirement benefits is included. 


Chapter III discusses liability for negli- 
gence. It explains such terms as negligence, 
duty of care, proximate cause, and contrib- 
utory negligence. It continues with the 
question of liability of school districts for 
personal injuries resulting from negligence 
in maintenance of school property, from 
failure to furnish adequate supervision of 
pupils, from failure to establish rules and 
regulations governing order and discipline in 
the schools, and from requiring or permit- 
ting pupils to engage in dangerous activities. 

The chapter also explains the liability of 
teachers for failure to take reasonable pre- 
cautions for the safety of the children en- 
trusted to their care and points out the duty 
of teachers to exercise adequate supervision 
over the activities of pupils at all times. 
It presents a statement of the items of 
damages which may be recovered in an 
action for personal injuries resulting from 
negligence. 

The project closes with major recom- 
mendations based upon the study. 
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Departmental Notes 


ām 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor George S. Counts’ new book, 
Education and American Civilization, has 
just been published by the Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications. The volume 
“represents an effort to meet in the field of 
education the challenge of totalitarianism— 


tion of Amer- 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Harold J. McNally 
ary 21, 22, and 23 in St, Louis, 


man of the Conference Summa 
the Regional Conference of 
Department of Elementa: 
cipals. 

He participated in the rec 
comprehensive survey of t 
school district, 


spent Febru- 

O., as chair- 
TY Session of 
the National 
Ty School Prin- 


ently completed 
he Jericho, L, I, 
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GUIDANCE 


“Human Relations and Safety” was the pA 
of a talk Professor Albert S. eng ee es 
livered to the 1952 Supervisor’s Acci Ga 
Prevention Conference of the Consum 
Power Company of Michigan. 


A portrait of Professor Emeritus m 
Kitson was presented to the College by ie 
former students on January 24. The 5 $ 
sentation was made in the Grace Dai 
Room by Dean Mitchell Dreese of Georg 
Washington University. 


Division III 


Instruction fa 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHIN' 


. as 
Proressor Gordon N. Mackenzie, bane 9 
been on partial leave during the ee ae 
sion, is on full leave for the Spring Se 


Many members of the department att ste 
the annual Association for Supervision os- 
Curriculum Development meeting in re- 
ton, February 10-14. Several served aigal 
Source persons in various group me a 
Professor Ralph Fields, chairman o the 
Resolutions Committee, presided at 
third general session. 


. r- 
As the northeast regional consultant HP 
ent education for the National Congr ; 
Parents and Teachers, Professor oo ress 
Osborne took part in the State Co were 
Parent education workshops. They i7 te 
held at Annapolis, Md., from JE nail 
19, and at Gorham, Me., from Fe 
15 to 17. 
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A management course for directors, super- 
visors and principals of nursery schools, 
child-care centers, private and public 
schools and other institutions for young 
children is being offered by the department 
this semester. Professors Roma Gans and 
Harold McNally, assisted by specialists in 
pediatrics and welfare and by state super- 
visors of children’s services, are the in- 
structors. 

Particular attention is being given to co- 
ordinating schools and agencies, and to the 
financial, housing, health, equipment, staff 
and program aspects of the institutions. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Proressor George T. Renner was editor of 
the February 4 special issue of Current 
Events, a weekly newspaper. The issue was 
entitled “Maps for a World in Conflict.” 


MATHEMATICS 


On March 29, Professor Howard Fehr will 
Participate in a mathematical conference 
at Normal, Ill., and two weeks later will 
attend the Ontario Mathematical Congress 
which will be held in Toronto. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Two new courses are being given in the de- 
partment this Spring Session. A special-fee 
course, “Methods of Teaching Russian Lan- 
guage to American Students in American 
Schools” (Ed. 280ncaSL) is taught by Pro- 
fessor André von Gronicka. The second 
new course, “The English Teacher and the 
Library” (Ed. 261LU), is being conducted 
by Professor Ethel M. Feagley, Miss Helen 
C. Sill, and others. 


Proressor Daniel P. Girard has been named 
chairman of the “Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the French Teacher and Some Sug- 
gestions for His Improvement,” which is 
part of the Yale-Barnard Conference on the 
Teaching of French. The conference will 


meet in New Haven, Connecticut, April 19. 


Proressor Louis Forsdale, assistant chairman 
of the committee on Professional Prepara- 
tion, Division of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the NEA, attended a meeting of the 
committee at Boston from February 7 to 9. 
The group met to draft recommendations 
for certification requirements for profes- 
sional workers in the audio-visual field. 


Tue American Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia University Press have an- 
nounced the continuation of the Horizons 
television series. This provides for an ex- 
tension of the series for an additional 
thirteen weeks, beginning with the March 
2 program. Professor Forsdale continues to 
serve as Program Coordinator. 


Since January of this year, Dr. Joseph Ray- 
mond has had a series of articles on Spanish 
folklore published in the magazine Temas. 
The latest article is “Spanish Riddles.” 
The January issue of Western Folklore 
published “More Korean Proverbs” by Pro- 
fessor Raymond. The theme will be given 
further treatment in another publication 
under the title “Current Korean Riddles.” 


Tue “Allan Abbott Associates” is the name 
of a recently-formed advanced professional 
group in the department, named in honor 
of the former department head, Professor 
Emeritus Allan Abbott. The Associates 
elected Mr. Alton Hobgood chairman. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


On February 6 and 7, Professor Harry R. 
Wilson conducted a district choral festival 
in Laurel, Delaware. Several of his new 
compositions were performed. 


Tur eastern division sub-committee on 
graduate study in music education has ap- 
pointed Professor Howard A. Murphy 
chairman. The group is part of the general 
committee of the Music Educators National 
Conference on Music in Higher Education. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


A seminar to find out how to help the 
public recognize quality in buying women’s 
wool suits and coats was held at the College 
February 29, under sponsorship of the Wool 
Bureau Inc., in cooperation with the home 
economics department. 

The seminar is the second in a nation- 
wide series to give educators and trade offi- 
cials an opportunity to discuss problems of 
retail store owners and the general public. 
The Wool Bureau will publish a booklet 
for schools and colleges from information 
obtained at the meetings. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


An article by Mr. Merrill T, Hollinshead, 
“The Role of Discipline in Counseling 
Practices with Handicapped Children,” ap- 
peared in the November issue of The Nerv- 
ous Child. He has also contributed an 
article to the January issue of the American 
Journal on Mental Deficiency called “Pat- 


tern of Social Competence in Older Re- 
tarded Boys,” 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A new book by Miss Hildegard Peplau, In- 
terpersonal Relations in Nursing, has been 
published by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


PROFESSOR Thelma J. Ryan has been ap- 
pointed special consultant in Nursing Sery- 
ice for a survey at Kings County Hospital 
under the auspices of the Hospital Council 
of Greater New York, 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Participants in the Central School Study 
are now using Budgeting Practices in Cen- 
tral Schools, the Study’s recently published 
report of current practices in budget mak- 
ing as educational planning. The topic is 


being studied locally and in area groups, 
looking toward acceptable revisions in 
budgeting procedure from the point of view 
of involving a whole community in educa- 
tional planning. 


Institute of Adult 
Education 


Tue Institute has just completed a national 
mailing of 4,000 copies of each of two a 
prints from the Record, summarizing $ 3 
work of the past two years on two studies: 
“Effective Preparation for Later Maturity, 
and “Education for Active Adult Citizen 
ship.” 


Institute of Field Studies 


A school building survey of Glen oe 
Glen Head, and Sea Cliff school ge 
in the Northwest Oyster Bay Area, ai 
just been completed. Finance and ga 4. 
tation of the districts have also been studie 


A school building and transportation rae 
is now under way for the Township 
Lower Penns Neck, N. ie 


Tue Institute is providing consultation d 
school boards and architects on new sn 
buildings and additions to buildings already 
built in Verona, N. J., Rockville can J 
N. Y., Irvington, N. J., Valhalla, N. ie 
Hicksville, N. Y., Babylon, N. Y., and Ma 
hasset, N. Y, 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement * 


z re 

The following recent appointments # š 

reported by the Office of Field Relation 
and Placement: 


. Adler, Sylvan David (A.M. 1951), sapen, 
ing principal, Walden Elementary 
Walden, N. Y. 


„pelve points 
“Any student who is taking or has taken teloe Ghice 
of work at Teachers College may register wi dent in the 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any pegs carri 
allied schools of Coiumbia University who ‘stration 
twelve points of work is also eligible for rea 
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Aisup, Katherine (A.M. 1942), program di- 
rector, Recreation Rooms and Settlement, New 
York, N. Y. 


Allen, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1935), head of de- 
partment of social studies, Alexis I. du Pont 
Special School District, Wilmington, Del. 


_ Altshuler, Florence Estelle, teacher of phys- 
ical education, Stamford High School, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Ammer, Maxine E. (A.M. 1951), student 
counselor, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, Duluth, Minn. 


Aneda, Charles F. (A.M. 1948), teacher in 
English, Junior High School, Garden City, 
Mich. 

n Batal, G. Robert, assistant director of athlet- 
ics, The Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), profes- 
Sor of education, Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Beilin, Harry (A.M. 1949), instructor in psy- 
chology, Orange County Comammniey Coll a 
Middletown, N. Y., and research assistant, 
i orace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Belina, Leo P. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
Sommercial education, Hartford Institute of 
Ccounting, Hartford, Conn. 


pu William Portwood (A.M. 1948), teacher 
N oak grade, Liberty Street School, Nyack, 


Bertcher, Harvey (A.M. 1951), director of 
youth activities, Jewish Community Center, 
Troy, N. Y. 


, Blanchard, Carroll M. (A.M. 1948), educa- 
Pena specialist, Proficiency Test and Analysis 

gency, Signal Corps, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Boyce, Edith H. (Prof. Dip. 1950), guidance 
counselor, Junior High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
, Bradford, Barbara O. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in physical education, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, W. Va. 


Brauner, Charles J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
English, Bergland High School, Bergland, Mich. 

Bressi, Elisabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Elmont, N. Y. 


, Burghardt, Mildred (A.M. 1947), instructor 
x biochemistry, Associated University, Upton, 


Carbone, Anthony Francis (A.M. 1951), in- 
structor in art, Henry C. Conrad High School, 


oodcrest, Wilmington, Del. 
„Cary, James Leonard, student activities ad- 
viser, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Chamberlain, Audrey (A.M. 1951), kinder- 
garten teacher, Haven School, Evanston, Ill. 


Christian, Susan R., nutritionist, Extension 
Service, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Cleary, Florine (A.M. 1946), teacher of reme- 
dial reading, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Collins, Rhoda C. (A.M. 1930), dietitian, 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Cumliffe, Helen L., staff member, Office of 
International Information, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


David, Henry P. (Ph.D. 1951), senior clinical 
psychologist, Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, 
Kans. 


Davis, Stewart G., administrative assistant, 
Public Schools, Stratford, Conn. 


De Rodeff, Boris Martin (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of business education, West Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Deutscher, J. Noel (A.M. 1937), assistant di- 
rector, education department, National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 


Dever, James A. (A.M. 1948), elementary 
principal, Wheeler Avenue School, Valley 
Stream, N. Y. 


Doyle, John D. (A.M. 1949), teacher of spe- 
cial classes, Junior High School, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. 

Eastmond, Jefferson N., assistant professor of 
education, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Eddy, C. David (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
mathematics, science, and history, Foch Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich. 


Ellison, Alfred (Ed.D. 1950), assistant profes- 
sor of education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Engler, Katherine G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
Spanish, Valley Stream Central High School, 
Valley Stream, N. Y- 


Felch, Ada V. (A.M. 1939), associate director 
of nutritional services, Department of Mental 
Hygiene, State Department of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Fernan, Richard J., librarian and teacher of 
English, Bethpage School, Bethpage, N. Y. 


Formaad, William (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
speech, Public Schools, Hamden, Conn. 


Godbey, Margaret (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
hysical ‘education, James S. Deady Junior 
High School, Houston, Tex, 
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Graham, John R. (A.M. 1950), band director, 
High Schools, Nutley, N. J. 


Gunderson, Ralph E. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
eighth grade and coach, High School, Arling- 
ton, Wash. 


Haber, Zelda (A.M. 1951), occupational ther- 
apy aide, Payne Whitney Clinic, New York 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Jackson, Clifton W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education and guidance counselor, 


High School, Fair Lawn, N. js 


Johnshoy, Howard G. (Ed.D. 1951), admin- 
istrative assistant to president, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Johnson, Elsie Mar; aret, teacher of social 
studies, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Jones, William Lawrence (A.M. 1947), exec- 
utive secretary, P. S. Brodnax Branch, YMCA, 
Danville, Va. 


Kable, Louise Melville (B.S, 1938), head 
teacher and teacher of fifth grade, D Street 
School, Needles, Calif, 


Kennedy, Clarence B. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Dependents School, Chester, England. 


Klausner, Samuel Z. (Ed.D, 1951), lecturer in 
education, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Latimer, Alice W, (A.M. 1951), cafeteria 
manager and homemaking teacher, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 


Leeland, Albert L., supervisor of student 


teachers, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Lehrer, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), assistant direc- 
ror g nursing, Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 


Lovinger, Warren C. (Ed.D. 1947), president, 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
S. D. i 


Marsh, Donald D. (A.M. 1950), id: 
counselor, Pace College, New York, x. Y 


Mayans, Frank, Jr, (A.M. 1951), research as- 
sistant, Citizenship Education Project, 


McGrath, Fern, school Psychologist, Public 
Schools, Glen Rock and Ho-ho-kus, N, af 


Merlehan, Claire Margaret (A.M, 1947), li- 
brary interne, Newark Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J. ` 

Morrow, John Walker (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of speech and business education, Junior High 
School, Prescott, Ariz. 


Moss, Grant, Jr. (A.M. 1949), demonstration 
teacher, Cheyney Training School for Teach 
ers, Cheyney, Pa. 


Munn, Margaret L. (A.M. 1949), elementary 
coordinator, San Diego County Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. r 

Murphy, Aaron E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
pec amns and English, Washington 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


f 
Owings, Ralph S. (Ed.D. 1949), professor o; 
educational administration, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


irman, 

Pape, Laurence A. (Ed.D. 1949), chairmar 

diviston of physical education and a 
director, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calit. 


iate 
Pillard, Matthew J. (Ed.D. 1951), associa 
professor of education, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


, ; l- 
Pope, Necie, lecturer in education, Ciy o 
lege of the City of New York, New 
N.Y. 


: b 
Pratt, Edith G. (A.M. 1948), service, elp 
director, Army Special Services, Fort 
mouth, N. J. 


of 

Ranhofer, Louis G. (A.M. 1950), teacher t 

business education, Junior High School, Grea 
Neck, N. Y. 


; de 
Rankin, Earl F., Jr., teacher of remedial rea 
ing, Woodmere High School, Woodmere 
N.Y. 


Reuben, Geneva L. (A.M. 1950), otin 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Co! 
for Negroes, Tallahassee, Fla. 


dra- 

Reynolds, Wynn R., teacher of speech, í 

matics and English, Shadyside High Schoo 
Shadyside, Ohio. 


istant, 

Riley, Paul S. (A.M. 1950), research e 

orace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teachers i 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. 


of 
Robb, Herbert E. (A.M. 1950), teacher f 
English and social studies, Junior High Schoo 
Amityville, N.Y. 


Robbins, Doris Elizabeth, elementary i, 
ne West Babylon School District, Baby 
VY, 


_Roemmich, Herman (A.M. 1946), pa 
&ist-group leader, Navy Electrics Labora 
San Diego, Calif. f 
å, O! 
Rowen, Victor (A.M. 1951), director 
physical education, Defiance College, Defiance, 
io. 
5 igh 
Rozanski, Janina, librarian, Junior Hig 
School, South Plainfield, N. J. 
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Sachsenhaus, Ruth (A.M. 1946), consultant in 
mey education, New York City Department 
of Health, Day Care Unit, New York, N. Y. 


; Salerno, Antoinette (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
er grade, Pearl River School, Pearl River, 


n Sanders, Gabe (A.M. 1948), assistant profes- 
a education, University of Akron, Akron, 


Sanfilipo, Josephi i 
ipo, Josephine E., teacher of Spanish 
and Latin, High School, Lindenhurst, N'Y. 


ese Tgh F. EaD. 1938), director of 
Toke oe orbes Air Force Base, 


Shapor, Harold (A.M i i 
J M. 1951) instructor in 
commercial i Gi 

New ok hia Drake Business School, 


Sherman, Murra ini 
1, y H. (Ph.D. 1951), clinical 
psychologist, United i 
Camp Leeda di ated. States Naval Hospital, 


Smi F 
Wenn Ann Avery, assistant dean of women, 
mi University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Smith, Carlton L. (A.M 
r . (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
biology, Irene S. Reed High School, Shelton, 


Smith, Willard L. (A.M inci 
>) s .M. 1950), principal, 
Walter Stillman School, Tenafly, N. i ii 


Stewart, Edith M. (A i 

t b .M. 1951), director of 
s 

N olarships, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


Doren Georgia (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
Ta education, High School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Poi ae assistant professor of physical educa- 

» Central Michigan College of Education, 
ount Pleasant, Mich. 


ra Sttatemeyer, Clara G. (Ph.D. 1938), elemen- 
a ty supervisor, elementary schools, Montgom- 
ty County, Md. 
ls Wallace H. (Ed.D. 1948), professor 
<a education and chairman of the department of 
Š ucational administration, University of Hous- 
on, Houston, Tex. 
Sullivan, Lor i 
; , Loretta J., school psychologist, Pub- 
lic Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 
yp anner, Paul E. research mathematician, 
ie Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, 
n. 


Š Templeton, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
SA administrator, Public Schools, Yonkers, 


p, Pomas, Grace Marion, teacher of English, 
axter Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thompson, Barbara, employment interviewer 


and counselor, New York State Employment 
Service, New York, N. Y. 

Thompson, James J. (A.M. 1951), supervisor 
of music and glee club director, Public Schools, 
Graveville, Fla. 

Thompson, Mary White (A.M. 1945), teacher 
of physical education, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Trexel, Charles Austin, traveling music 
teacher, Hebron, Pittsville, Wiconico County, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Thornhill, Gertrude P. (A.M. 1919), director 
of Town and Country Dormitory, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Turney, Donald C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
speech and dramatics, Globe High School, 

lobe, Ariz. 

Upham, Robert C. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Milford High School, Milford, 
N. H. 

Valentino, Signe Jahren, teacher of physical 
education, Central School, Jeffersonville, N. pA 


Van Orden, Muriel Lila (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

Vest, Ruth W. (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
New York State Training School for Girls, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Vinciguerra, William L. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of elementary subjects, Northside School, Lev- 
ittown, N. 

Wald, Charles (A.M. 1950), school psychol- 
ogist, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Walker, Rena (T.C. Dip. 1952), psychologist 
and social worker, Florida Industrial School 
for Girls, Ocala, Fla. . 

Walz, Vina E. (AM. 1933), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Farmington, 
N. M. 

Ward, Henry R. (A.M. 1951), assistant direc- 
tor, Lynch Center, New York, 

Watkins, Wallace D. (A.M. 1951), execu- 
tive director, Lycoming County Branch, Penn- 
sylvania ‘Association for the Blind, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Waymer, Mattie L. (AM. 
professor of home economics, 
tute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Wellington, Charles Burleigh, | lecturer in 
mechanical engineering University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. 

Wicklund, Leone (A. 
director, Marschalk & Pratt 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


1947), assistant 
Tuskegee Insti- 


M. 1950), assistant art 
Advertising Com- 
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Wolffer, Wilfred C. (Ed.D. 1951), business 
manager, Board of Education, Greenwich, Conn, 

Wright, William McK. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
to dean of students, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 

Yeya, Teruko (A.M. 1951), vocational coun- 
selor, Marycrest School, Wickliffe, Ohio. 

Yoshizawa, Sumi (A.M. 1951), assistant head 
resident, Lincoln Avenue Residence, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Yost, William J. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 


Zimmerman, A. Alfred (A.M. 1950), dean of 


students, California School for the Blind, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Zimmerman, Verna M. (A.M. 1951), dean of 
women, Central Missouri College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Ziobrowski, Stasia Mary (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in education, Temple University, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


Zuchowski, John M. (A.M. 1943), head a 
ball and baseball coach, Roswell Public Schoo!s, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 


Zuckerman, Martin (Ed.D. 1951), principal 
Bensenville Community High School, Bens 
ville, Ill. 


———— 
= 


Alumni Activities 


= 


The Rollins Conservatory of Music, Exten- 
sion Division, has announced the appoint- 
oe Michael Malis as a teacher of voice. 
coh is also music director for the First 

aptist Church of Winter Haven in Fla. 


ae Sterrett (A.M. 1942), an assistant 
age music at the University of 
mutes = director of the recently or- 
Ba omen’s Glee Club. The group 
sa pas on radio, television and the 
eon stage. Mr. Sterrett, a tenor solo- 
il taught in South America, Europe 
nd the Near East. 


Rei te was the theme of a December 
dens p of nurses, secretaries and techni- 
a l Ponens and officers of hospitals 
Robes th departments, sponsored by the 
Dr. crane (N. C.) Medical Society. 
simal A eth L. Kemble (Ed.D. 1948), prin- 
a Tar of the evening, is Dean o 
eae _of Nursing, University of 
dwn arolina. She is also the director of 
nore — of Measurements and Guid- 
aed the National League of Nursing 
vied died and in that capacity has super- 
ieee Fay age of tests for the nurs- 
‘pall. ofession to aid in the selection of 
tee rin to schools of nursing, to measure 
aig > irae of students in various 
on o their training, and to examine 
ents applying for state licenses. 


Eh pale of the Defiance, Ohio 
a ei S, Roger Noffsinger (A.M. 1951), has 
nae aque: method of staging the work of his 
wid Pupils. Mr. Noffsinger’s latest school- 
Sia exhibition reproduced in miniature a 

community of stores, shops and sur- 
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roundings. Each student contributed some- 
thing in this project, which became the 
subject of a feature article in the January 
issue of School Arts Magazine. 


Paul L. Johnson (Ed.D. 1951) recently 
assumed his duties as president of the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Junior College. Dr. Johnson 
has had experience as a college instructor 
and dean, a high school principal, and a 
textbook author. 


One of four citations by the Ann-Reno 
Institute of New York at Founders Day 
Convocation went to Mrs. Doris Kruse 
Minissale (A.M. 1945). The citation was 
given for her “keen interest and generous 
spirit which helped enrich the life of the 
Ann-Reno Institute during her student 
days.” 


The appointment of Helen Gail Easter (A. 
M. 1930) as county home demonstration 
agent for Suffolk County has been an- 
nounced. She had been serving as the associ- 
ate agent for the past year and a half. 


Bishop Horace W. B. 
Donegan has announced the appointment of 
Edward L. Hawthorne (Ed.D. 1950) as exec- 
utive director of Saint Barnabas House- The 
House is operated by the New York Prot- 
estant Episcopal Mission Society. 


Miss Gladys Weber (BS. 1944), R. N., was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
New York State Nurses Association, after 
serving as president of District 17 in Rock- 

She is also a member of the 


land County. t 
state committee for social studies of the 


Protestant Episcopal 
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American 
Women. 


Association of University 


A Wilson, N. C. boy scout leader, Malcolm 
D. Williams (Ed.D. 1951) was recently 
elected general divisional chairman. For 
leadership and devoted service, he was pre- 
sented with the Silver Beaver Award, Scout- 
ing’s highest tribute. Dr. Williams is a 
supervisor of Wilson’s city schools, 


R. W. Chadwick (A.M. 1924) is dean of 
Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Mich- 


igan. The college is developing general edu- 
cation courses in communication and social 
sciences. Mr. Chadwick was, for twenty-one 
years, dean of Duluth Junior College. 


Boston University has announced the ap- 
pointment of John Oakley Gawne (A.M. 
1947) as acting director of its Counseling 
Services. His responsibilities include the 
University Counseling Service for students 
and community, the reading clinic, the 
speech clinic, and related services. 


PROVIDING DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCES 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Apa Dawson STEPHENS, Ed.D. 


This book deals primarily with the teacher's role in providing sound 
developmental experiences for children in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and first grades. It emphasizes the importance of planning a 
curriculum in the light of normal child development and the genuine 


needs and interests of children. 
Supervisors and teachers working in field situations will find this 


monograph useful. Students preparing for teaching should also find it 
helpful in bridging the gap between theory and practice. 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Number 11 


Paper bound, 95 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


eel 
JE 
steady climb of excellence 


na symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the 
and book reviews included in each issue of the 


of the articles, research reports, 
and instructors in colleges 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers 
and universities should be regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION since 
ty which you have been 


the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous high quali 


» is the testimonial of a nationally known educator. 


able to maintain through the years 


Subscription $4 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


5 ate duca- 
By A. G. Metvin, City College of New York. McGraw-Hill Series in E 
tion. Ready in May 


5 ; work 
i i i i inci ç: les given, with the, is 
vide in scope since it deals, both in principles and by examples g teaching i 
rA PPa schools, high schools, and colleges. Its thesis is that good t Saec 
basically the same on all levels. Teaching and learning on every level arrena Paaa ocal fale 
tinually unfolding entity in which the personality of the learner finds individua 
fillment. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE aun, 
By Ervin W. Deryen, Principal, Gavin H. Cochran sles School, 
Louisville, Ky.; and Mary F, Deryen, Alex G. Barret Junior High 
Louisville, Ky, Ready in May 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By Curis A. DEYoung, Illinois State N 


: ries 
ormal University. McGraw-Hill Ser! 
in Education, Second Edition. 676 page 


s, $5.50 
A complete orientation to American public educati 
is modified to give a broad 

up to date, and much new 


spear ican demot- 
i s been added on the role of education in American 
racy, the role of the United States in International Education 
G. Í. Bill and many other topics of curren 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


ichigan. 
By RALEIGH SCHORLING; and G. Max Winco, University of Michiga 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 452 


Pages, $4.50 


chi 


chool, 
eae , guidance function of the elementary $ 
-class activities to the total program. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Y- 
330 WEST 4240 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N- 
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Leadership in Guidance” 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


amined in terms of essential human rela- 
tionships and social dynamics. 

Here leadership includes the idea of 
dominance and submission. Line and staff 
organization in the military services and 
business, as well as in education, uses 
this idea of leadership. We speak of 
echelons, power, and authority, and sub- 
consciously we think of “who is over 

cere. weasels, Tee whom and under whom else” and there- 
= from derive our ideas as to who is leader 

Leadership often brings to mind the of whom. Essentially this concept is au- 
familiar concept of hierarchy. The leader thoritarian. It usually embodies feelings 
is above others in status. He is someone of aggression and dependency. 
who is permitted to impose his will on There are many in the field of guid- 
those beneath him. Often there are others ance who have never questioned this 
above one leader in the hierarchy who concept of leadership. They tend to 
serve as his leaders and to whose willand dwell heavily on the importance of or- 


judgment he must be subject. This pat- ganization and to stress the importance 
tern of social organization is so familiar of clear understanding of who should do 


that it is only now beginning to be ex- exactly what. They spend much effort 
on structure, lines of communication, 


performed, and formal- 


T education is to perform adequately 
R tasks that now lie before it, it 
ferin e leadership. But there are dif- 
a = of leadership, each of which 
lti the way the individual operates. 
these oo therefore, to examine 
at lead cas as we consider the problem 
d adership preparation. The following 

alysis relates to the field of guidance. 


*Adapted from a lecture d h 

À a presente at t e . 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos, Rio de Janeiro, functions to be 
November, 1951. ized procedures. 
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Appropriate dependency attitudes are 
rewarded in this hierarchical system of 
leadership. Participation in planning and 
decision-making may be encouraged on 
one’s own level. It seems clear, however, 
that those at the top have the best vista 
and are therefore the leaders to whom 
responsibility for “top policy” must be 
entrusted. 

I am not by any means advocating that 
this concept of leadership could or should 
be abolished; I am merely remarking that 
much of our thinking about leadershi 
is in these terms. Later I shall inquire 
whether this is the concept of leadership 
on which we wish to rely to bring about 
a “deeper teaching” in education. 


THE ““EXPERT’’ LEADER 


Another concept into which we move 
easily when we think of leadership is 
the concept of expertness. Quite differ- 
ent from the idea of hierarchy, it fits 
nicely into programs of education based 
on the fact that each of us possesses abili- 
ties and aptitudes in different amounts. 
We think of the youngster who “leads” 


in mathematics but is sloy 
of 


is 


v in languages; 
the boy who is good in athletics but 
poor in his studies; of the girl who has 
fine character but is not beautiful. 

If hierarchical lead 
thing of a vertical 
is more of a hori 
associated with ou 
curve: that every 
sessed in measurab 


ership has in it some- 
idea, then expertness 
zontal concept. It is 
r idea of the normal 
trait or ability is pos- 
le amount; that a few 
people have practically nothing or very 
little of a certain measurable trait or abii- 
ity; that a great many have “an average 
amount”; that only a few have a great 
deal of that trait or ability. We are able 
then to identify as “leaders” those who 
possess the greatest amounts of desirable 
traits or abilities. We say “they are way 
out front” in some particular respect—a 


kind of horizontal concept of leadership. 
This idea of leadership as expertness 
in particular traits or abilities often oe 
sults in the specialist system in its mO 
extreme and difficult form. To ha 
this system it is necessary to break gu s 
ance down into its component parts 
that expertness can be more thoroughly 
developed in its many different S 
Then the problem becomes one of how : 
operate the experts so that the ee 
needs of children are adequately ares 
If the idea of hierarchy is asachi? 
with feelings of dominance and E G 
mission in basic human relationships, = 
idea of expertness is associated with th 
desire to draw away from others ae 
some scale of abilities or knowledge fi 
skills where others cannot easily follow . 
At least some of the difficulty we “i 
perience in trying to get experts to WO. 3 
together in cooperative relationship te 
caused by their basic feelings and the 


SRS M vork 
training, which make them want to V 
alone. 


THE “‘ATLAS’’ LEADER 


Then there is an “Atlas” type of lende" 
who sees himself essentially as the i 
ter of gravity in a field of social tore T 
This type of leader trusts only a 
and his own way of doing things- not 
takes himself very seriously. It tees 
easy for him to criticize his own pause 
or ways of doing things. His is an trust 
centered leadership. He doesn’t sth 
others to take responsibility. He oie ‘He 
everyone very closely and eae’ ‘or 
tends to hold very high standar dis 
whatever he himself attempts to do pe 
compulsive and obsessive in epee ate 
his purposes. He may be able to a fen 
authority, but he can delegate anly wil 
he can closely supervise those EO eee 
carry out his wishes. He has no mt de- 
or delight in seeing responsibility 
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velop people, he entrusts responsibility 
sparingly and then only insofar as he 
is sure those to whom he entrusts it 
will do the job exactly as he himself 
would do it. 


THE CHAIN-REACTION LEADER 


Lewin, Jennings, Bavelas, MacGregor, 

Rogers, and others describe leadership as 
a part of a dynamic group process. The 
chain-reaction leader believes that the 
highest function of leadership is to culti- 
vate growth in other people. He en- 
deavors to cultivate growth in others not 
only because he derives satisfaction from 
seeing individuals develop fully and be- 
lieves it is socially important for them 
to do so, but also because he wishes them 
to develop ability to release growth in 
those with whom they in turn will come 
In contact. 
_ The Atlas type of leader sincerely be- 
lieves that he himself is the best judge of 
what is right and that he personally must 
See that what he considers best ‘should 
Come to pass. The chain-reaction leader 
working with a group of students, for 
example, knows that the group can dis- 
Cover through their own cooperative 
activity what is best and how to do it far 
More surely than he alone can do. Fur- 
thermore, he knows that only by this 
Process can groups and individuals grow 
in their capacities to take responsibility, 
to use initiative, to be creative, to become 
finer, stronger people. He gives close 
attention, therefore, to the process by 
which they can most surely find such 
growth. 

Not only in his leadership with groups, 
but also in his relationships with indi- 
viduals he takes this same approach. He 
knows that the problems another indi- 
vidual will face (and especially in our 
rapidly changing world) will not be the 
same problems that he has learned how 


to solve. He is therefore more concerned 
that groups and individuals should learn 
how to work at the solution of problems 
than he is that they should learn his 
answers. 


PREPARING LEADERS 


How does one who wishes to work in 
guidance become a chain-reaction leader? 
Many who become “leaders” in guidance 
are motivated by subconscious or even 
conscious desires to climb to positions of 
leadership and then, from their vantage 
points in the hierarchy, to direct and 
command elements which, taken together, 
are thought to constitute a guidance 
program. Others, essentially scholars, are 
eager to learn all about a small enough 
fraction of the educational and guidance 
fields so that they can feel the superiority 
that complete knowledge and command 
can give. Still others have an almost 
evangelistic drive to tidy up people and 
situations and, by their own earnest ef- 
forts, to bring order out of what seems 
to them educational, organizational, and 
personal chaos. f 

It is so easy for people to learn ideas 
as words and for intellect to function 
while feelings are left untouched. For 
years employers have complained that be- 
ginning personnel workers are “Jearned” 
about guidance—they know all the words 
about it and can talk it well—but in 
critical human relations situations they 
cannot skillfully practice what they 
know intellectually. Their own ways of 
feeling and behaving effectually blot 
out their intellectual knowledge. Feel- 
ing, thinking, and behaving have not 
been brought into harmony. 

This is a very difficult challenge for 
teachers in a graduate school, especially 
those of us working exclusively on a 
guidance level. Our stock in trade is lec- 
turing. We like to deal in ideas; we like 
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to talk and to have those to whom we 
lecture use words back at us in a wa 
that appeals to us as thoughtful and rea- 
sonable; we especially approve of our 
students’ parroting the words and ideas 
we have first formulated. We know that 
ideas have power in and of themselves 
and we tend, especially on a graduate 
level, to maintain quite stubbornly that 
instilling the student with ideas should 
produce an effective professional worker. 
In an approach to this problem we at 
Teachers College are concentrating on 
several efforts: (1) group development 
courses; (2) situational cases; (3) field 
work and internships; and (4) student 
evaluation in the educational program in 


each course and in the department as a 
whole. 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Much attention has been given to 
group approaches to guidance as well 
as to individual counseling. Formerly the 
emphasis was to a great extent on 
gram content and the efficient admini 
tion of recreation, extracurricular a 
ties, social life and student 
in gov 
been 


pro- 
stra- 
ctivi- 
participation 
ernment. Slowly the emphasis has 
changing to the educational values 
that inhere in such rich human relations 
situations as are represented by extra- 
curricular activities, dormitory living, 
parties, and student councils as well as 
in the student-student relationships and 
the student-faculty relationships aspects 
of every classroom, Furthermore, instead 
of merely talking about the matter in a 
theoretical way, we now not only at- 
tempt to practice a group work approach 
in classes and in the more informal life 
of the department but have evolved a 
sequence of courses in what we call 
“group development.” 

In the group development courses the 
aim is to give students as much guided 


experience as possible in the dynamics of 
group formation and growth. Mature 
students who probably have never seen 
one another before are divided in these 
classes into groups of from six to ten 
members. They are given no topic to 
discuss; they are merely encouraged to 
see from watching their own behavior 
how groups form and how they behave, 
how each member influences the charac- 
ter of the group, and what the group 
does to each member. They meet about 
two hours a week for thirty weeks to 
make this study. Usually a group n i 
off rather gaily. It knows what to do fo 
the first one or two meetings: each per- 
son introduces himself and asks ee 
friendly questions; all understand ~ 
they are “getting acquainted.” As long 3 
this goes on everyone enjoys a nice eed 
experience, but it can’t continue inde 
nitely. de- 

While this small group process a 
velops, the entire group also meets £ A 
two hours each week. Here the 1D: 
structors teach them some techniques 
for keeping track of their own gront 
and individual-in-the-group pone 
They are encouraged to rotate recon 
keepers in their small groups and t 7 
are taught, as record-keepers, how sh 
keep track of who communicates V sn 
whom in the group, how many om a 
about what, with what apparent fee me 
and attitude, and with what go H pa 
sults. Patterns are developed from ea 
records of the kinds of relationship vat 
seem to be forming in the groups. nere 
each small and large group session t° a 
is a subjective rating by each person i 
how he himself felt while the gorp 
process was going on. Individual ore 
bers take turns in summarizing thes¢ ith 
dividual reactions, comparing them neat 
the more objective records, and rep’ 
ing them to the group. 
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In such an experience, carried on 
through thirty weeks with continuous 
analysis and discussion of one’s own ex- 
periences and with mounting theoretical 
understanding, a great deal of learning 
takes place. Every effort is made to carry 
this learning over into all other group 
Situations of which the students are cur- 
rently members. They serve as observers 
in other classes, in committees, in dormi- 
tory corridor groups, in student councils, 
and often try to report their observations 
to these other groups. 

Perhaps the most important outcome, 
however, is the inescapable learning 
about one’s own habitual reactions to 
other kinds of people, one’s feelings 
about oneself as compared with other 
People’s feelings about themselves, and 
the effect that one wants to have and 
seems to have on others within the tight 
confines of a group that must attempt to 
hold together over a period of time. Tape 
recordings are made and occasionally 
played back and studied by individuals 
or by the group as a whole to see just 
how the process sounds when viewed 
ex post facto. 

Te is hoped that this sort of training 
will contribute to more self-understand- 
ing on the part of our students, a deeper 
understanding of the way they play their 
Parts in human relations, and that owr 
Students will be able to help their stu- 
dents to learn similar types of under- 
Standing as they work later in all kinds 
of human relations situations. 


SITUATIONAL CASES 


It occurred to us at Teachers College 
Several years ago that we might be able 
to give our students much more realistic 
experience in the situations they would 
face in their professional work. Accord- 
ingly, we have had prepared in written 
form some unfinished problem situations 


in which the dean or other guidance 
worker was placed firmly on a spot. 
These situational cases taken together 
now constitute a library of cases which 
we are using in training. 

We divide our major course for guid- 
ance workers into groups of about eight 
each. Each week these groups are given 
two situational cases to work on. At 
first the students feel there must be some 
“right” solution, but, as each group re- 
ports its analysis of the case, the possible 
“solutions” confronting the dean, and 
what ideally should be done, recognition 
grows that there is no one best solution 
—that certain principles should be kept 
in mind, but that the outcome in each 
case depends upon the dean’s own skill 
in human relations. 

And as the groups of eight seek to dis- 
cover how each of them would perform 
when confronted with such a problem, 
again each student learns much about 
himself. He discovers, for instance, that 
he would compromise situations far 
oftener than would anyone else in his 
group. He begins to wonder why he 
seems to find this the best way. Or he 
may take what he would call “a strong 
position” more consistently than anyone 
else seems to find necessary or desirable. 
Or perhaps he is more mindful of the 
necessity for building power, maintain- 
ing prestige, respecting the hierarchy 
than are the others. The others may have 
more concern for the learnings that are 
taking place in the students than they 
have for the hierarchical relationships of 
the staff. Occasionally the group mem- 
bers play the parts of the various char- 
acters involved in the situational case. 
This serves to make even more real the 


human relations of the hypothetical situ- 
also gives each person an 


ation, and 
out how he would 


opportunity to try 
really tend to behave. 
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FIELD WORK 


A third method for developing leader- 
ship which we have used for many years, 
but which we are now trying hard to 
improve, is the method of field work 
and internships. We have selected schools, 
colleges, community centers, and so on 
where we think the best work in guid- 
ance is being carried on. We ask the 
cooperation of the guidance workers in 
these situations to let our students ob- 
serve and work with them for from one- 
half day each week for at least fifteen 
weeks, to two or even three days a week 
over a period as long as thirty weeks. 
We know that there are very valuable 
learnings from such opportunities. How- 
ever, we require each student participat- 
ing in such field work to meet with no 
more than ten other students and with a 
member of our own staff for at least 
two hours each week to evaluate what is 
being learned and to exchange experi- 
ences. Furthermore, a member of our 
staff visits at least once a semester each 
situation in which one of our students is 
working to talk with the supervisor there 
and to observe the total situation. Occa- 
sionally we invite all of the guidance 
workers in these field work and intern- 
ship situations to participate as a group 


in the evaluation of the plan we are 
following. 


EVALUATION 


We have been experimenting for some 
years with having our students continu. 
ously evaluate the program of trainin, 
which they were experiencing, and hay- 
ing representatives meet with us weekly 
to discuss and plan how the experiences 
might be improved. Toward the end of 
each semester students from each class 
volunteer to use the best methods of 
evaluation they have learned and then as 


a committee to report to the class “a 
gist of what the class feels have ert 
stronger and weaker aspects of oe 
experiences. They use einen 
polls, “‘post-meeting evaluation” S$ ae 
analyses of participation spread, oe 
quency of participation records, en re 
ished sentences, “logs,” and so fort oe 
try to get for the class as a pigs = 
deeper understanding of the kinds na 
learnings that have been developing 
the individual members of the class from 
all their multiple experiences. T 
I will confess that at first it took . “ 
of courage to sit and listen to suc ie 
committee report for an hour or e 
summary of our work sage a6 
strong and weak contributions © na 
staff are, of course, an important feat s 
in any such evaluation. The Sigea 
such a process, however, are so V iy 
valuable in so many ways that persona he 
I face it now with not the slightest MD 
ing. Even when the committee a 
quite clearly just how it is ele 
might mend my ways and how Im ze 
correct some weakness, I now awe 
that by my example perhaps pane 
of the class are learning to submit t nel 
selves to the same kind of evaluative ^ vk 
from those with whom they will Yea 
later on. Furthermore, it is always 5 irit 
that such reports are presented in a Pie: 
of the best cooperation with a Oe ae 
sire to help and improve the pro aa 
which they have been trying to ue an 
their own growth. No image a = 
possibly know as well as those V gori 
perience them just what effects his 
are having. 


SUMMARY ve 
this 
If, as Toynbee has suggested, iyiliza- 
the first age since the dawn aa to thin 
tion in which people have dare ones O 
it practicable to make the ben 
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civilization available to the whole human 
race; and if we are to interpret the 
“benefits of civilization” not so much in 
terms of material benefits, conveniences, 
and possessions as in terms of such at- 
tributes as respect for human dignity and 
the worth of each person, individual free- 
dom, knowledge of the importance of 
cooperation and the ability to implement 


cooperation with skill, and the full de- 
velopment of the capacities of each per- 
son both for his own enjoyment and for 
the betterment of society, then it is of 
vital importance that we educators should 
“think big.” Not only must we think 
ahead and beyond, but we must also try 
to see how step by step we can move 
toward our objectives. 


Research As Educational Experience 
GEORGE T. RENNER 


PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RADUATE scholars are often heard to 
È a “I have finished my doc- 
toral program—except for writing a dis- 
sertation.” This suggests that many 
American students consider the disserta- 
tion and the research requisite to it to be 
irrelevant to the main business of educa- 
tion. Perhaps this is not strange in view 
of the fact that most of the student’s 
time has previously been spent in master- 
ing facts, ideas, and theories, and hence 
he feels ill at ease when faced for the 
first time with a research problem. 
Formerly, a dissertation was required 
for any academic degree, but in most 
colleges today the bachelor’s essay 
no longer required, and the master’ 
has been made optional. In a fe 
Versities, even the doctor’s dissertation 
has tended to become perfunctory be- 
cause, as one well-known administrator 
remarked recently, “Most of these stu- 


dents are not going to be research work- 
ers after leaving school.” 


is 
S essay 
w uni- 


ULTIMATE PURPOSE OFf 
EDUCATION 


The recent minimizing of student re- 
search seems to be the result of a fair] 
general belief that the dissertation is an 
outworn academic tradition rather than 
a fundamental educational experience. At 
this point, it might well be asked whether 
the ultimate purpose of education is to 
learn facts or to learn how facts are ob- 
tained, evaluated, and classified; whether 
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it is to obtain knowledge or to er 
how knowledge is derived; whether = à 
to know the truth or to learn how t 
distinguish truth from error. ie 
Modern man is no smarter than t o 
Crô-Magnard of 100,000 B.C., but G 
almost infinitely more advanced. Is à 
advancement the result of knowing ie ‘ 
than his ancient precursor, or on in 
stem from his having learned to thin ; 
a manner which enables him to harnes 
his environment to an increasing degres 
If the latter, then it seems probable ii 
modern civilization is the product oe 
new way of thinking. In that case, € E 
cation should teach this new way ian 
thinking rather than merely purvey! A 
the new facts which have been e i 
ered. This new way of thinking is ns d. 
monly known as the scientific metho 


TWO METHODS OF THINKING 


There are, of course, only two meih- 
ods of rational thinking, the dogman 
and the scientific. The first of aa 
based upon authoritarianism in one Phe 
or another, that is, the authority 0 b- 
mass mind, of tradition, of a eaten’ 
lished institution, of the printed page, 


: hin 

i Contrary to vulgar opinion, there is rae | 
mysterious about science; the word is know.” 
from the Latin verb sciere, meaning “to enters 
Nothing save what is actually known Where 
into the basic reasoning of the scientist. ntative 
it is necessary to deal with unknowns, = unti 
hypotheses ‘are temporarily employer 
additional verified facts can be obtained. 
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of social acceptance or Custom. Author- 
ity of whatever kind draws a circle in- 
side of which reposes all truth, and out- 
side of which lies error or untruth. In 
thinking or reasoning, any starting point 
will serve, just so long as it lies inside 
the circle. By the same token, the con- 
clusion reached must likewise always fall 
within the circle (the dogmatic perim- 
eter) of truth. Rules of logical reasoning 
and discourse are observed as closely as 
possible in progressing from starting 
point to conclusion (see Figure 1), but 
wherever any line of reasoning seems to 
move toward a conclusion lying outside 
the dogmatic circle of truth, it is either 
promptly inhibited or else reconciled to 
dogma by a system of apologetics. Mi- 
raculous interventions by deities and sub- 
deities into natural law are accepted, and 
extra-natural or catastrophic data are 
permitted (and even utilized) to rein- 
force conclusions derived through logi- 
cal analysis. 

Scientific thinking, on the other hand, 


FIGURE 1 
Dogmatic thinking showing progression of rea- 
Soning from premise X to conclusion C within 
the circle of truth. 


Scientific thinking showing Pt 
soning from i 


means O. 
predetermined circle of truth. 


has no circle of authority or outer cir- 
cumference of truth. It does have a 
starting point and a method (see Figure 
2). The former is of utmost importance 
because, for any given problem, only one 
point of departure is possible. This is 
true for the reason that the point in 
question is determined by mathematical 
relationship (axioms) and philosophical 
relationship (the nature of reality). In 
thinking scientifically one moves away 
from this starting point or intellectual 
bench mark by careful observation and 
by measurement or evaluation of fact. 
Progress in thinking is guided by a very 
rigorous methodology consisting of 
scrupulous attention to the principle of 
cause-and-effect, to the natural laws of 
matter and energy, and to the logical con- 
trols over deduction and induction, and 
by the maintenance of an objective atti- 
tude and suspended judgment. No ex- 
ceptions, no deviations, no setting aside of 
galactic, terrestrial, or sub-molar laws are 
given credence. If his starting point or 


E 


X 

FIGURE 2 
ogression of rea- 
remise X’ to conclusion C’ by 
f verified facts with reference to no 
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premise be correct and his process be 
accurate, then the individual is safe in 
accepting his conclusion. Indeed, he is 
obliged to accept it, no matter how much 
at variance with his hope, faith, and 
previous belief it may be. 


FRUITS OF SCIENTIFIC 
THINKING 

The process of scientific thinking is a 
reliable one. It has led to the develop- 
ment of mechanics, to the harnessing of 
stupendous amounts of power, to the 
splitting of the molecule and the atom, to 
the understanding of the biotic realm, 
the realm of the human mind, and the 
realms of medical and surgical science. 
Finally, it has led to an understanding of 
the nature of proof and certainty. This 
has in turn led to a large and increasing 
understanding of truth and th 
of life. 

The premise and method of scientific 
thinking are not only authentic and re- 
liable, but also productive. They have 
moved the world from the Dark Ages 
fo a so-called Age of Science, and 
have literally revolutionized human liy- 
ing. Today, people in almost all parts 
of the world are quite willing, even 
eager, to accept the benefits and products 
of science, but most of these same peo- 
ple are, on the other hand, quite un- 
willing to believe what scientists tell 
them. Asa consequence, ours is a society 
in which scientific men’s ideas are ridi- 
culed and rejected by most people. And 
yet the well-being and functioning of 
society are very largely the result of the 
thinking of scientists. The fact of the 
Matter is, a politician may govern, a 
banker may finance, a churchman may 
preach, a bootblack may shine shoes, and 
a charwoman may scrub, and all of them 
earn a good living, in a society which 
they could not maintain. None of these 


e meaning 


people customarily, if ever, think in a 
scientific manner. It is no wonder, then, 
that we live in a scientific world ruled 
by bootblacks’ (or bankers’) beliefs and 
ideas. If the common man’s thinking 
could be put on a scientific basis, a new 
“world” would be created within two oF 
three decades. There is scant chance of 
such a result, but the possibility of it 
poses the greatest of all tasks for edu- 
cation. 


RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC 
DEGREES ; 
If the Dark Ages were largely the fruit 
of the unchallenged supremacy of dog” 
matic thinking,’ then in the present ag 
of Science far too much educational e 3 
fort is being expended on learning ge 
others have found out, and far too oe 
in finding out for oneself. The bachelor 
and master’s degrees have become rig 
degrees-in-course. For the doctors & 
gree, however, a dissertation placing i 
written essay form the results of the stv t 
dent’s research, remains the ultimate ee 
of those who would become a learne 
doctor.* The research dissertation 1$» 
therefore, the nascent scholar’s own first 
certified contribution to knowledge. P 
Any college or university requires ihes 
a teacher examine each student befor 
certifying him to receive credit for “ee 
course toward the bachelor’s degree- 
requires that two or more members fe 
the faculty examine each student for za 
master’s degree. And finally, it requ" 


24 aot 

*The contemporary Moslem world ar the 
undergo any such scientific eclipse as d an 
nearby but more advantageously locate 
equipped Christian world. . edu- 

“Doctor is a Latin noun meaning “derive 
cated enough to enable him to teach ( The 
from the Latin verb docere, to teach)- ro- 
title of doctor has been incorrectly ue 
Priated by medical men, osteopaths, = the 
odists, dentists, and other workers i 
healing arts, 
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that three or more teachers, of profes- 
sorial grade, examine each candidate for 
the doctor’s degree. It is traditional for 
such men to administer and safeguard 
the doctor’s degree carefully and jeal- 
ously. Despite the traditions surrounding 
the awarding of doctoral degrees and 
the general conscientiousness of profes- 
sors administering the doctorate, it is not 
uncommon for one department to accuse 
another of “letting down standards.” 
There is also considerable criticism of 
one school or college by other schools 
and colleges within the same university. 
Almost invariably this consists of criti- 
cism of younger faculties by older, long- 
cr-established faculties. The criticism of 
Education by Arts and Sciences is par- 
ticularly vigorous and widespread, but 
the criticism of one department by an- 
other within each of these faculties is 

also surprisingly common. 
oo ne department or faculty ac- 
Nahr her of accepting substandard 
tore 4 ios or of granting soft” doc- 
ee egrees, the distrust usually rests 
pon a belief that bona fide research is 
nog being done, or perhaps is not even 
en in the field being criticized. 
aoa. i ief, in turn, is an outgrowth of a 
narrow definition of research.* 


WHAT IS RESEARCH? 

In the early universities of Europe 
and America, research consisted almost 
entirely of the examination of documents 
> the classics and the other humanities, 
aw, and history. Later, the physical 
sciences developed rapidly, and with 
them the experimental laboratory 
method of discovering new knowledge 
achieved prominence in the universities." 


ee è 
as Tt is seemingly as frequently misdefine? 
ie is mispronounced, (the layman usua Y 
Scents the first syllable, whereas ne e 
archer accents the latter, Że. re-search )- 
For many decades, the older fagues 


Accordingly, today there is current in 
many universities the belief that disserta- 
tions, to be valuable and worth while, 
must be based upon either documentary 
study or laboratory experiment. This 
misconception regarding “real research” 
arises out of the undue prestige of his- 
tory and the humanities? (for traditional 
reasons) and of the physical sciences (be- 
cause of their impressive application to 
engineering and business within the profit 
system, and because of their service as 
handmaiden to the military arts). 
Actually, research is a much broader 
and more varied process than is com- 
monly believed even by many competent 
scholars. In 1906, Websters International 
Dictionary defined research as “Diligent 
inquiry or examination in seeking facts 
or principles.”* Forty-two years later, 
Websters Collegiate Dictionary defined 
it as “Critical and exhaustive investiga- 
tion or experimentation having for its 
aim the revision of accepted conclusions, 
in the light of newly discovered facts” 


RESEARCH, SCIENCE, AND 
REALITY 


How reliable is research? It may be 
categorically answered that research is, 
in the opinion of the writer, the most 
reliable aspect of modern human culture. 
Tt is closely related to invention. Indeed, 
research might be defined as the “art 
of invention,” and it is applicable to the 
inventing of ideas and generalizations as 


i i lity. At 
fused to admit the sciences to equality 
Oxford, as late as the First World War, the 
sciences were contemptuously referred to aâ 
the stinks. TA 4 

® There is considerable justification for re 
garding history as one of the humanities 
ather than as a social science. 
mT Webster's International Dictionary of the 
English Language, Fourth Edition, 1906, page 
1224. G. and C. Merriam, Springfie , Mass. | 

8 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edi- 
tion, 1948, page 847- G. and C. Merriam. 
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well as to the creation of tools and gadg- 
ets. Any process which is both produc- 
tive and accurate enough to yield the 
modern tool, machine tool, and machine, 
which is imaginative enough to create 
penicillin, giant telescopes, and radio- 
knife surgery, and which is discerning 
enough to harness the Hertzian wave and 
to split the atom is reliable enough to be 
depended upon in the realm of ideas and 
beliefs. To disbelieve this would be, of 
course, to challenge the validity and de- 
pendability of human thought. Such a 
challenge is not so improbable as might 
be assumed. David Hume, the Scottish 
philosopher (1711-1776), very directly 
challenged the reality of the mind. More 
than one hundred years later, Mary 
Baker Eddy” followed Hume’s lead and 
challenged not only the mind’s reality, 
but the very objectivity of reality itself, 
Quite the opposite Position was taken by 
René Descartes (1596-1650), w 
tured a scientific universe 
everything can be explained 
and even mathematically. He 
distinctly modern note in his contention 
that reason is the Principal source of 
knowledge.10 Georg Hegel (1770-1831) 
Went a step further in contending that 
nothing is unknowable, and that, “Every 
element of experience js connected with 
a rational whole,” Said Hegel, “It is for 
philosophy to show how each factor of 
experience is related to the rational whole 
to which it belongs,” 1 Furthermore, he 
declared that, “This rational whole in its 
entirety is God or the Absolute,” The 
struggle to know all and the attempt to 
relate all knowledge to the rational whole 


ho pic- 
in which 
rationally 
sounded a 


"Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, 1875; Rudimental Divine Science, 1891; 
Christian Science versus Pantheism, 1898. 

”T. W. Wallbank and A 


- M. Taylor, Civili- 
zation, Past and Present, P- 42, Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1942. 


ition of 
can almost be accepted as a oe of 
modern research and the scholar’s u 
the scientific method. 


2 D 
RESEARCH, KNOWLEDGE, AN 
CERTAINTY 


It is this scientific method which Bre 
to man the nearest thing to eerti} ee 
he possesses. Knowledge yielded 4 od 
search and tested by the scientific weed 
is fact; the interrelating of facts by i 
cal synthesis, and the relating of the a 
a rational whole, comes as close > aed 
stituting proof as anything the inte 
mind can ever devise? Such ae ae 
working with data develops in Ba oi 
search worker a very great respec at 
facts. Moreover, it reduces his age 
and degree of certainty to the p eat 
where he develops an enormous — 1 
for proof. The layman (and all ege 
even the layman who has been to co sith 
is almost always ready to argue ideas 
facts if they run counter to popular ae? 
or current dogmas of authoritarian i 
tutions. The research scientist te ‘ny 
gues with verified facts (although he “ed 
question their meaning or their pe na 
tion) even though they may be a € set 
version of his former beliefs and up 
his existing values. 


SORY 
RESEARCH AND THE THEO 
OF VALUE to 
€ 

The relation of new oe i, 
value is an interesting one. In Pia by 
there are three theories of value iness ° 

; ee iness 

those engaged in society’s OF nie 
education. First, there is the ecc divine 
theory, that values come iom S un- 
revelation and are universal "plassioa 
changing. Second, there is the antithesis- 

* The dialectic technique of thes ematician’s 
synthesis used by Hegel, the C as physic? 
equation, the logician’s syllogism, all attempts 
scientist’s conoid experiment are 
to develop instruments of proof. 
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or historical theory, that values inhere in 
human ideas and achievements through 
the past, and that the principal concern 
of education is to study the classics or 
humanities. Third, there is the scientific 
theory, that values are constantly emerg- 
ing and disappearing through the organic 
growth and the ecological adjustments 
and readjustments of human society, that 
education is therefore an ongoing and 
continually changing process. Acceptance 
of any one of these three theories carries 
implications of considerable gravity. For 
instance, adherence to the scientific 
theory of value demands that the edu- 
cator accept the idea that education is 
an ongoing process serving changing 
ends. It also implies that it is less impor- 
tant for the student to learn values than 
It is for him to learn how values are de- 
rived. If this implication be valid, then 
the Preparation of a dissertation is the 
Most important part of the student’s en- 
tire education, provided, of course, that 
the dissertation be a demonstration of 
his ability to do research and of his 
ability to derive value from doing it. 


THE PURPOSE OF RESEARCH 


In some instances a research project is 
a small, compact study undertaken for 
the purpose of confirming or disproving 
a hunch or an intuition. In other in- 
Stances it may be a sizable investigation 
with many complicated ramifications 
and with significant implications. To be 
bona fide research, a study may seek to 
discover, to locate, to isolate, to measure, 
to classify, to denominate, to compare, to 
relate, to interpolate or extrapolate, or to 
understand. It may not review, compile, 
distort, describe. It is not ordinarily de- 
Signed merely to refute or criticize, and 
it may never seek to prove or support a 
bias by suppressing evidence or present- 
Ing partial evidence. 


All research possesses three essential 
characteristics—a purpose, materials for 
study or measurement, and a method. 
The general purposes of all research are 
to destroy mental stereotypes, to extend 
human knowledge, and to improve social, 
business, educational, and scientific tech- 
niques and procedures. Most research is 
directional, that is oriented in a specific 
direction. This is expectable because of 
the special interests of the researcher and 
the climate of opinion and purpose which 
characterizes the school or other institu- 
tion where it is done. A much smaller 
amount is of the kind known as basic 
research—that is, non-directional research 
designed to uncover or reveal general 
truths or fundamental principles. At 
present, most basic research is being done 
in the physical sciences, with smaller 
amounts under way in archaeology and 
anthropology. Such research is, however, 
badly needed in the social sciences and 
even in the humanities. 

Most research is an individual matter. 
In the graduate schools of the universi- 
ties, all student research is individual 
study, although the separate student 
projects may form parts of a large gen- 
eral pattern of interest. Attached to 
many universities, however, are post-doc- 
toral or faculty group-research projects, 
such as the present Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project or the wartime Air-Age 
Education Project at Teachers College. 
Such group undertakings are also often 
set up by the Federal Government, as for 
instance the former National Resources 
Planning Board. Research, however, is 
increasingly being done on a large, highly 
complicated, institutional scale. Examples 
of institutional research are the Brook- 
ings Institution, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Stanford Research Institute, 
the Population Reference Bureau, the 
Public Opinion Center, and the U.S. Bu- 
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reau of Agricultural Economics. Truly, 
institutional research represents man’s 
invention of the art of invention. 


THE MATERIALS FOR RESEARCH 


Materials for study or exploration are 
legitimately of many kinds. In general, 
they may be grouped into some six cate- 
gories, as follows: 

1. Mechanical apparatus together with 
physical, chemical, or biotic materials 

2. The natural and man-made land- 
scapes in a given portion of the earth 

3. Government and private compila- 
tions of statistics 

4. Writings (such as essays, disserta- 
tions, explanations, or comments) by 
numerous scholars on a given problem, 
together with systems of cosmology, 
logic, and philosophy which may serve 
as intellectual tools 

5. Historical documents and records 

6. Observations, measurements, opin- 
ions, or replies to questions obtained 
from individuals and groups in a given 


educational, psychological, or social situ- 
ation. 


THE METHODS OF RESEARCH 


The third essential for worth-while 
research is a creditable method of gather- 
ing, analyzing, and evaluating data. De- 
pendable methods are much more numer- 
ous than usually envisioned. They range 
from the direct chorographic methods 
developed by Jones, Colby, Whittlesey, 
Hudson, and other American geogra- 
phers, to the involved philosophical in- 
quiries of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Childs, 
Butts, and Benne. 

In general, there are not one or two 
but six standard research methods. The 
first of these is usually known as the 
Natural Science Method. It is experi- 
mental, it is prosecuted in the laboratory, 
and it consists of problem solving 


through manual performance. It is, as its 
name implies, most characteristic. of 
chemistry, physics, and biology, but it 1S 
at least partially applicable to a wide 
range of other disciplines. 

Second is the Geographical Method. It 
consists of direct observation of occur- 
rence, distribution, co-association, and 
concomitance within an area. It seeks to 
discover (and often to depict carto- 
graphically) causal relationship, ecologi- 
cal pattern, and regionalization. It 1s 
frequently called the survey Or field 
method. It is most characteristic of geog- 
raphy, but it is used by cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, political science, agt!- 
cultural economics, soil science, forestry» 
certain aspects of geology, city and re- 
gional planning, and several other kinds 
of studies. 

Third is the Mathematical Method. It 
prefers its materials in the form of re- 
corded or compiled data. It is statistical 
in procedure and consists of quantitative 
analysis or measurement. It is widely 
applied to economics, physical anthro- 
pology, educational psychology, ?5 
tronomy, and mathematics. 

Fourth is the Philosophical Method. 
It is sometimes referred to as the syllo- 
gistic method, and consists of qualitative 
analysis through logical and theoretical 
inquiry. Since it is theoretical and intel- 
lectual, it is sometimes dubbed the “arm- 
chair method.” It is mankind’s oldest 
formal method of investigation and has 
been used successfully through the ages 
from Aristotle, through Eratosthenes» 
Bacon, Descartes, and on down q 
Dewey. It is applicable to any field 2 
knowledge but, because it requires 2 
mature mind for its successful use, 1 1S 
not much used as a primary method © 
research, in baccalaureate, magistral, GF 
doctoral dissertations. . 

Fifth is the Historical Method. It !$ 
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also variously termed documentary 
method, library method, or legal method. 
It has received undue emphasis because 
nearly all education during medieval and 
early modern times was oriented to the 
past. Today a great deal of education still 
faces the past rather than the present or 
future, and hence the Historical Method 
enjoys an exaggerated prestige at the 
expense of other avenues and instruments 
of research. It is most characteristic of 
history, law, political science, linguistics, 
and literature, but is applicable to cer- 
tain kinds of studies in all fields. 

Sixth is the Sociological Method. It 
gathers its data through interviews, €X- 
aminations of individuals, or question- 
naires, It is occasionally denominated as 
the clinical or case-study method. These 
six methods may be tabulated as follows: 


Method Character 
1. Natural Science Experimental 
2. Geographical Observational 
3- Mathematical Statistical 
4. Philosophical Syllogistic 
> Historical Documentary 
- Sociological Case study 


PREPARING THE DISSERTATION 


a ap is commonly misunderstood 
seat e average citizen. Contrary to the 
opinion, it is neither mysterious 

nor automatic. Unfortunately, it is not 
even infallible. Data are often inaccurate 
ra more often, inadequate. Motives 
= Purposes not infrequently become 
arped or biased. Methods are sometimes 
Fcc or misapplied. Problems un- 
suid certain conditions become hackneyed 
the repetitious. After several studies of 
same kind have been done at one 


Locus Operandi 
Laboratory 
Field 

Compiled data 


institution or at more than one institu- 
tion, is a similar study a desirable or 
even a permissible subject for a graduate 
dissertation? Is a study which runs 
counter to society’s accepted standards 
desirable? Is a study which exposes the 
bias of, or runs counter to the beliefs or 
pretensions of, a powerful institution 
such as a church, a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, or 2 patriotic society, desirable or 
permissible? 

For the student who decides to under- 
take a bit of research culminating in a 
dissertation which will lead to a degree 
there are several steps to be followed. 
First, select a problem that challenges 
you. Be sure it is big enough to be worth 
doing and small enough to be do-able. 
If you do not have a problem then 
read, think, and converse with your fel- 


Modus Operandi 
Manual or problem-solving 
Survey and recording 


Quantitative analysis 
or measurement 


Intellectual Qualitative analysis 
or logical and theoretical 
inquiry 

Library Legal verification 

Clinical Interview or questionnaire 


lows until you do have one. As soon as 
you have a problem, select a faculty ad- 
viser and discuss it with him. Make a 
general bibliography pertaining to your 
problem and investigate what data and 
materials are available. With your ad- 
viser’s help, decide which method or 
combination of methods is required by 
your project. If you do not possess the 
necessary skills, then enroll for a course 
dealing “with the desired methodology. 
Next, assemble your faculty advisory 
committee and start working. 


The quality of your research, like the 
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quality of your education in general, will 
depend upon you, upon the professors 
under whose guidance you work, and 
upon the educational climate in which 
you perform your labors. Many colleges 
and universities have handsome buildings 
and large staffs of professors. Both of 
these can be purchased by endowment 
from corporations and grants from legis- 
latures. But not everything which looks 
like a university actually is one. A real 
university is a cultural center. Some very 
shabby looking institutions give students 
the best education. They do so because 
the men there are able and competent to 
stimulate students to undertake research, 
and to advise and guide them in carrying 
on that research. Many of these institu. 
tions have been in the business of educa- 
tion long enough to have built their own 
atmosphere of freedom of inquiry, and 
to have learned to defend this from 
loyalty probes, prying legislatures, super- 
patriots, and demands from the market 
place. In such centers of culture, young 


men and women discover that what one 
learns from others 


is not always true, 
but that what one 


learns by means of 


one’s own efforts through the application 
of the scientific method is more endur- 
ing than the learner himself. 


SOME INFERENCES 

Research is not something to be 
avoided by the student or delayed and 
minimized by the professor. It is, instead, 
a fundamental educational experience. 

There is no restriction as to the type 
of material which may properly form 
the basis of a dissertation. 

There is no preference as to which of 
the six standard methods of research may 
be used. The choice depends upon on 
problem to be attacked and the kinds © 
materials to be examined. 

Research projects usually reflect the 
peculiar interests of the school in which 
they are carried out. This is expectable 
and not improper. They must, howeve! 
be original and they must yield exten- 
sions of human knowledge. h 

Dissertations resulting from researc 
studies must be of such quality as t° 
demonstrate that the student can COn- 
tribute to knowledge as well as learn 
what others have contributed. 


Focus and Function in Group Discussion 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


VISITING PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE literature on the nature of group 
discussion and “group dynamics” is 
growing rapidly. In studying this litera- 
ture and in observing different kinds of 
group discussions led by professional 
leaders, I have been struck by a quality 
of looseness in the structure of the dis- 
Cussions, an absence of focus, and a de- 
nial of the psychological realities which 
characterize a group meeting. In this 
writer's opinion some of the pivotal as- 
sumptions of current thinking, writing, 
and practice concerning group discussion 
are unsound. 
a aly for the present purpose, 
as of “selected readings with espe- 
cial emphasis on group development” has 
recently been published.t The contribu- 
ee include such writers and discussion 
aders as Alex Bavelas, Leland Bradford, 
Charles Hendry, Ronald Lippitt, Alvin 
Zander, Kenneth Benne, Herbert Thelen, 
and Douglas McGregor. Naturally there 
are differences in approach by the vari- 
ous men. Essentially, however, one dis- 
Covers in all of them a basic, common, 
non-functional approach to an analysis 
of the nature of group methods and de- 
velopment. 
: I wish to present an alternative, func- 
tional approach to group development 
which calls for a different kind of role 
for the leader and a different kind of 


a Human Relations in Curriculum Change, 
Meee by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar 
untyan. The Dryden Press, New York, 1951. 
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focus for the discussion. This approach 
is not new. Social case workers in this 
country appreciate the achievements of 
a functional approach to casework. The 
contributions of faculty and graduates 
of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work in this area are recognized. Dur- 
ing the past decade the functional ap- 
proach has been extended to group work 
practice,? to employee counseling,” and 
to education.‘ The analysis which follows 
is, so far as I know, one of the first at- 
tempts to explore the possibility of ex- 
tending the functional approach to group 
discussion and “conference” techniques. 
Ina recently published volume the author 
tried, for the first time, to present the 
implications of a functional approach for 
discussion groups." 


FOCUS OF DISCUSSION 


We shall begin with a quotation from 


one of the contributions by Benne, 
Bradford, and Lippitt. 

2 Helen U. Phillips, “Social Group Work, A 
Functional Approach,” The Group, March, 
1948; Achievement of Responsibile Behavior 
Through Group Work Process, Helen U. 
Phillips, Ed., University of Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 1950. n 

3 Nathaniel Cantor, Employee Counseling, A 
New Approach to Industrial Psychology. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1945. 

“Nathaniel Cantor, The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing, 2nd ed. Foster and Steward, Buffalo, New 
York, 1950. , 

5 Nathaniel Cantor, Learning Through Dis- 
cussion. Human Relations Films, 443 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 1950. 
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There are two principal dangers to group 
process. First, the goals of the group may 
not be clearly seen by either the leader or 
the member of the group. Second, the goals 
as set originally may be so rigid that they 
do not permit a change. This latter change 
usually comes when the leader is fearful of 
losing control of the group or when he feels 
that he has the sole responsibility of seeing 
that the group comes out with something. 
Such a leader tends to suggest goals to 
groups in the beginning and then questions 
every alternative point in terms of whether 
it is in the direction of this original goal 
which is not to be questioned. The leader 
gradually loses his group because they come 
to feel that he is trying to do their thinking 
for them. (Italics not in original.)® 


The same authors state in another 
article, 


The responsibility of leadership is that of 
making a group aware of its need to set 
goals before proceeding further and of help- 
ing the group find such goals. Final respon- 
sibility lies with the group as a whole. 
(Italics not in original.)7 


These two passages seem to present 
clearly the point of view of the authors 
mentioned. But suppose we raise certain 
fundamental questions: Why does a par- 
ticular group come together? Why is a 
particular individual selected or ap- 
pointed to be the leader of the group? 

All of us will agree that it would be 
absurd for a number of people, say the 
first ten or fifteen who passed the north- 
east corner of Broadway at 116th Street 
in New York City on any day at 9 A.M., 
to decide they wanted to have a roup 
meeting. It would be just as foolish to 
flip a coin to decide who the leader of 
the discussion was to be. This extreme 
hypothetical case sharpens the issue. 
There must be a common felt need prior 


° Op. cit., p. 76. 
"Op. cit., p. 149. 


to a group’s formation. People do not 
come together for serious, formal a 
sion or activity unless they feel a mutu 
concern about a specific problem. The 
authors quoted above would, I ae 
agree since they state that “the gons 
of the group may not be clearly seen DY 
either the leader or the members of the 
group.” The implication is that a goat 
goals are dimly perceived by both leader 
and group. The members of the peo E 
sense a certain need concerning whic 
they want clarification or help. 

A leader is the professional person 
representing an agency, an industry, 4? 
institution, or a school (or his own €x- 
pertness in a specific area) which off en 
a specific service through the leader. Rr 
specific service is offered to those W S 
need and want it. A physically ill perso 
who wants medical assistance ordinarily 
calls upon a physician, not a lumbernin 
or an ichthyologist. The community t i 
desires its children to be educated C4 
upon professional educators to deter 
mine the process of educating a 
School children who develop behave 
difficulties are, in the more alert schoo 
systems, referred to the protesi 
school guidance counselor or to a © val 
guidance clinic staffed by profession 
workers who carry out their designate 
professional services. 

The professional factor in the grouP 
discussion process through which ag 
ble group decision and sano ae i 
havior develop is the professional wor S 
The worker does not carry all of T 
responsibility for what happens 1n es 
group he leads nor does he permit a 
group members to carry the entire i 
sponsibility. The leader’s job is to E 
form professionally in his role. His c9 i 
cern is with the movement and aes 
of the group as a whole as it deals w! 


: ad with 
the external social limitations and 
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the psychological developments of the 
individuals within the group. 

The discussion leader operates by de- 
fining what service he can offer which 
meets the needs of the group. He pre- 
sents the limited alternatives within which 
his service operates. He carefully and 
cautiously holds to the limits established 
by the service he offers and the needs 
are established by the group, that is, the 
more or less defined needs which initially 
bring the members of the group together. 

Indeed the leader has the responsibility 
to suggest goals to the group in the be- 
ginning. He clarifies for members of the 
group their purpose in coming together, 
what kind of help they think they want, 
and how he might help them in that 
area. The leader, I submit, has the re- 
Sponsibility of structuring the discus- 
Sion, of watching to see that the discus- 
sion remains focused in the direction of 
the needs and purposes of the meeting. 

This is not mechanically and rigidly 
determined at the outset. A focused dis- 
cussion is not to be naively identified 
with a yes-no, question-answer discus- 
ston. There is wide latitude in explora- 
tion, modification, and redirection so 
long as all of this occurs within the lim- 
Its which structure the meeting. The 
leader discourages anecdotes and other 
discussion irrelevant to the purposes of 
the group. 

a The leader,” our authors remark, 
gradually loses his group because they 
come to feel that he is trying to do their 
thinking for them.” The leader, I have 
observed, more often loses a group be- 
Cause they feel he has nothing to offer 
them.’ The skilled leader never does the 
nigger observation is expand by a anent 
a A a Hite aa of 
the leader and liked he aawe Sones here. 

Pp P. 


hey complained, however, of the lack of 
ocus and structure of the discussions. They 


thinking for the group and he never per- 
mits the members of the group to do 
their own exclusive thinking. He helps 
them to think in directions other than 
those they would take if he were not 
their leader. One is, otherwise, led to 
wonder what constitutes “leadership” in 
a group. 


FUNCTION OF THE LEADER 


Final responsibility, it seems to me, 
does not lie with the group as a whole. 
Initial, developing and final responsibility 
is shared by leader and individual group 
members. 

The function of the leader is to in- 
terpret and maintain his service, both in 
content of discussion and in his under- 
standing of group process. He helps the 
individual members of the group to 
face problems and come to decisions. 
He does not resolve their problems or 
make decisions for them. He represents 
his difference to the group and encour- 
ages the group members to reveal their 
differences. An illustration may clarify 
what is meant. 

A group of teachers met with the 
writer in a series of seminars to discuss 
the problem (the “need” which brings 
the group together) “How to Become a 
More Skilled Teacher.” The leader was 
invited by the university authorities to 
lead this group because he is considered 
competent in supervising teachers and 
the teachers wanted to learn more about 
teaching skills. 

The first three meetings were con- 
cerned with exploring the nature of 
skilled teaching—so the group of teach- 
ers declared. As a matter of recorded 


expressed their desire for the leader to take a 
more direct and active part in the discussions. 
(Lauren G. Wispe, “Ryaluating Section Teach- 
ing Methods in the Introductory Course,” 
Journal of Educational Research, November 


1951, p. 161.) 
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discussion the sessions were devoted to 
the teachers’ complaints about parents, 
pupils, supervisors, principals, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. 

Every experienced discussion leader 
has lived through such confused initial 
sessions. The group was uneasy, con- 
fused, uncertain, and afraid to speak. 
When encouraged to participate no one 
quite knew what point to talk to, so the 
talk was about something or other. There 
was no vital participation because no real 
challenge of the leader’s difference, his 
defined service, was presented. The group 
was not held to the purpose of the meet- 
ings, namely, to discover how one be- 
comes a skilled teacher. 

At the start of the fourth meeting, 
the following took place: 


LEADER. Good evening. I guess we're 
ready for a continuation of our discussion. 
(Silence) Perhaps our recorder can remind 
us where we were at the close of the last 
meeting? 

RECORDER. Well, in general, we had a 
gripe session. Everyone was complaining 
about something. 

MILDRED. Goodness knows, there’s plenty 
to complain about. After a day like this (it 
had been a dreary day of co 
I couldn’t stand much more o 
yak of those kids. (Silence) 

LEADER. Mildred, I wonder whether we 
can make use of what you just said to hel 
all of us explore the problem of discipline. 
Every teacher has certainly experienced the 
annoyance and irritation you speak of and 
we have all reacted many times the wa 
you did. Would you mind, then, to help us 
all, telling us why you spoke of the kids 
as “yaking, yaking, yaking.” 

MILDRED. Thats exactly what went on 
all day. I’m telling you, those kids are a 
problem. 

Leaver. Does anyone want to comment 
on Mildred’s description of her class? 

pick. You mean Mildred resented her 
pupils’ talking? 


ntinuous rain) 
f the yak, yak, 


LEADER. What do you mean, Dick? 
Would you care to elaborate? 

pick. Well, maybe we are the problem 
and not the pupils. 

MILDRED. Id like to sce any of you stand 
up to keeping thirty-five little lunatics 1n 
line. 

LEADER. Many of us, Mildred, I’m sure, 
would have had a tough time today. But 
isn’t the problem of the teacher precisely 
that of trying to keep her own tensions 
under control? Not to use the children as 
an outlet for her needs? 

MARY. It seems that kids are always 
worse when we scold them. They resent 
us more. 

MILDRED. I didn’t scold them. 

LEADER. Well, Mildred, when you 
referred to the kids “yaking” all day, wasn t 
your attitude in the classroom one of m 
patience with them because you were tired? 
Just as Mary told us, when she scolds, the 
kids are worse. 


The leader’s relationship with t 
group and Mildred was secure ann 
so that he could single out Mildre« 
without too much hurt to her. Mildred’s 
personal tensions in her classroom an 
in the discussion group were not 
group's problem. The problem sh 
raised, however, is common to most pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers: 
The leader felt justified, therefore, in 
using Mildred to help the group in the 
exploration of its problem of discipline 

The leader raises the question of = 
use of the term “yak.” Mildred replies 
naturally, defensively. The leader main- 
tains focus by returning to the issue a 
“yaking.” Dick picks it up. Mildred re 
sents the statement of Dick. The leader 
tries to convey his understanding ° 
Mildred’s hurt feelings but, nevertheless, 
continues with the challenge. r 

The leader holds fast to his function, 
namely, to help the members, in om 
action, to do something to the skille 
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or professional opposition of the leader. 
The members must be given the oppor- 
tunity (the time and place of offering it 
is of course crucial and mistakes can be 
made) to assimilate the differences of 
other group members and the leader. A 
balance between present organization of 
feeling and thinking regarding discipline 
and the different view presented by oth- 
ers may be sought. Mildred, or any other 
member of the group, is free to reject 
or criticize and the members and leader 
must learn to accept her rejection or 
criticism. However, the challenge or op- 
portunity to achieve a new balance must 
be presented. 

_The leader, anchored in his function, 
his responsibility to offer help in realiz- 
ing what goes into improved teaching, is 
protected against the tendencies of the 
members to trot off in all directions, 
seeking to run away from the conflict, 
fear, and pain of reorganization of feel- 
Ing and attitude. 

If there is no challenge, no difference 
against which or with which one must 
Struggle, no genuine movement involv- 
ing growth can occur. Creativity is 
blocked, i 

The leader helps the group to find bal- 
ance In assimilating difference. It should 
be reiterated that he does not force issues 
Or impose his will or conclusions or in- 
terpretations upon the group members. 

€ does not insist that the group move 
only in the direction he indicates. The 
needs of the group he serves are para- 
mount, but not every need. Only those 
needs are relevant for exploration which 
relate to the specific help he has been 
delegated to offer. Members will try to 
deny the very need they want satisfied. 
One side of them wants to change, the 
Other side is fearful because genuine 
Change must be accompanied by emo- 
tonal disturbance. 


The leader is aware of this. He, too, 
will want to have his way. The skilled 
leader, however, is more able to deal 
with his difference, his struggles, be- 
cause he is not afraid to acknowledge his 
feelings. He must be and, if skilled, is 
aware of them and hence is in a better 
position than nonprofessional group 
members to deal with his conflicts. He 
can control himself because he is aware 
of what is happening, accepts it, and 
need not be defensive or seek justifica- 
tion for felt guilt or resentment. 

In brief, the leader deliberately and 
professionally uses his difference for the 
sake of the group rather than for his own 
need satisfaction. By the same token he is 
prepared to accept the resentment or hos- 
tility of the group which often, at first, 
accompanies his declaration of difference. 
His chief concern is whether the several 
group members will profitably use his 
difference or one another’s differences 
for their growth. The leader must be 
prepared to accept balance, growth, or 
rejection. He introduces his difference, 
he inquires about the direction the group 
has taken, he supports the differences ex- 
pressed by others, or challenges likeness 
at such times as he deems most favorable 
for the growth of the individual member 
and the group. s 

The guilt or fear each of us experi- 
ences in being different and in express- 
ing our individual difference in the pres- 
ence of our peers is the basic factor in 
preventing group leaders from realizing 
the role they can play in helping others. 
It requires profound growth for a leader 
who possesses creative difference to de- 
fine himself in professional relation to 
others in such manner that he places his 
difference at the disposal of others rather 
than imposing it upon them for his per- 
sonal satisfactions. 

The leader who makes such use of him- 
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self provides the professional factor in 
the group discussion. He watches the di- 
rection of the discussion with reference 
to the purposes or goal which brings the 
group together and the reactions of the 
individuals within the group. The leader 
helps by structuring the discussion and 
holding to the limits established by the 
specific need of the group and the skilled 
service he offers. In this limited profes- 
sional relationship the leader recognizes 
and responds to the feelings of the group 
discussants, helping them to relate to 
him and to one another. 

The individual member of the group 
will fight to maintain his present organi- 
zation of self, but if he is to become an 
integrated member of the group, he must 
relate to the others, assume some re- 
sponsibility to the group as a whole re- 
garding its declared purpose or objective. 

The individual members of the group 
must meet the external obstacles repre- 
sented by the limited service of the 
leader, the latter’s difference, the limita- 
tions and restrictions of the social, in- 
dustrial, or educational context in which 
their group need arose. It is the process 
of meeting these limitations and external 
obstacles which Provides the yeast of 
growth and the motivation for reorgani- 
zation of self as a member of a group. 

It is to be expected that new adjust- 
ments in relating to other group mem- 
bers, to the difference of the leader, and 
to outside limitations will be accom- 
panied by feelings of discomfort, fear, 
and even pain. The group members will 
experience guilt and confusion, or re- 
sentment and hostility toward one an- 
other and toward the leader. The leader 
too will experience dislike and confusion 
toward the members of the group. These 
feelings are real and have to be faced in 
order to be controlled and used. Why 
should everyone like everyone else under 


all circumstances? This leads us to the 
chief difficulty I have experienced in 
recent writings on group dynamics. 


LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE 

The majority of writers consider “con- 
sensus” the desideratum of group dis- 
cussion. For example, we read, 


Moreover, the group and its leader have 
built the expectation that #0 member 
(italics in original) is to be excluded from 
the thought and action of the group. Thus, 
the ideal of the group has come to be con- 
sensus in decision. 


Again, 
5 . wie Hille 
The expectation which the group is bi 
ing as to successful group discussion 1s t 


sis 
ward consensus as the only adequate ba 
for common action.? 


Finally, 


When one subjects himself to the controls 


and accepts the ideals of a group, he 
“belongs.” 10 


If all members do not feel commitment tO 
the same goal, then there will be continuon 
friction in working, the capacities of 
members will be only partially uane 
there will be ambiguity in the evaluation 
of contributions , . . and there will be 
minorities that may induce disintegrativ® 
forces. For consensus, the alternatives as 
be discussed or studied or practiced ea 
until one emerges as being clearly advan 
tageous.11 


If I correctly understand these state- 
ments, the writers in question belari 
that democratic values are enhanced 
and preserved by strong “we-feeling: 
Frustration of individual members is tO 
be avoided. Grievances are to be forc- 
stalled. 


* Op. cit, p. 81 (Benne, Bradford, Lippitt). 


* Op. cit, p. 86 (quoting K. Lewin and 
Grabbe). 


“Op. cit., P. 94 (H. A. Thelen). 
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It seems to me these attitudes imply a 
denial of democratic faith in people. Why 
must consensus be reached in order for 
One to join with others in an activity? 
So many of the group discussion analysts 
and leaders emphasize the need for demo- 
cratic process and democratic goals in 
the activity of groups. They place a 
premium on likeness, identification, con- 
sensus. This is a denial of democracy as 
an ethical ideal, and a distortion of psy- 
chological reality. Consensus, that is, 
genuine agreement and like-mindedness, 
is certainly a desirable objective when 
It 1s consensus. It is a healthy, legitimate 
goal, but one rarely achieved by a group 
of people who represent considerable 
differences, personal biases, different 
backgrounds of interest, and so forth. 
What often passes for consensus is sub- 
mission to or fear of majority opinion, 
unwillingness to be responsible for differ- 
ence, unwillingness to assume the risks 
Involved in an independent position. (It 
Is after consensus has been reached, that 
the gossip, criticism, and frustration are 
released in the relative safety of the con- 
ference halls or coffee shop.) 

Democracy, political or personal, 
thrives on difference. Indeed the acid 
test of respect for others is one’s ability 
to abide difference. Respect for others 
means respect for difference, since “oth- 
ers” are not like you. Liking those who 
are like you requires no effort. To accept 
genuine difference, that is, to accept 
others who feel, think, or act in ways 
you do not approve of and in situations 
where you are involved is the test of re- 
Spect for others. Compromise, adjust- 
ment, balance, accommodation, and dis- 
agreement, as well as consensus, charac- 
terize hygienic human relations both in 
the process of development and in the 
pursuit of goals. 

The desire for only consensus is also 


psychologically unrealistic. The group 
is not the only reality. When a group 
strives solely for consensus it becomes a 
stumbling block depriving the individual 
members or subgroups of the strength 
to meet outside situations and circum- 
stances. The members of a group acting 
independently or in smaller groups feel 
lost without the support of the group to 
which they have become accustomed and 
upon which they have become too de- 
pendent. When a group becomes too 
like-minded the individual members can- 
not move easily without group support. 
The members acting on their own fear 
become lost. 

Social living, pursuing group objec- 
tives, carrying out group purposes away 
from the sheltering support of like- 
mindedness bring individual differences 
into conflict. When the individual runs 
into difference he cannot easily find bal- 
ance. He is accustomed to consensus. 
He cannot adjust to partial success or 
partial failure. He wants consensus or 
he won't carry on. He is blocked when 
he is crossed. He hasn’t learned, in the 
group, to be responsible and comforta- 
bly accept his own differences or to ac- 
commodate himself to the differences 
imposed by his group. 

Consensus, as the ideal, is a false and 
unrealistic objective. The group consist- 
ing of different individuals agrees on the 
one fundamental postulate of respecting 
one another’s rights. Everyone agrees to 
permit anyone to disagree. Out of differ- 
ences the members learn to weigh, to 
balance, to divide, to go along with oth- 
ers even if only partially satisfied, to go 
along without necessarily being in full 
agreement, and even, at times, to go along 
when one is in disagreement. One sub- 
merges independent difference for the 
sake of the group. This is living with 
likeness and difference. 
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Life demands continuous partialization, and 
the well-adjusted man must always be ready 
to live by a continuous partial paying off, 
without wanting to preserve or give out 
his whole ego undivided in every exper- 
ience.1? 


A group needs to be functionall 
structured and to have its limits defined. 
The limits are found between the needs 
of the group and the services of the 
leader in meeting those needs. Only 
through such focus can confusion be 
narrowed and the group helped to dis- 
cover how to reach its objectives. The 
final responsibility for determining goals 
lies not with the group as a whole, but 


* Otto Rank, Will Therapy, p. 135. A. 
and Co., New York City. na 


with the leader and the group. The 
leader who is professional (and such 
skill is not acquired merely in a three- 
weeks summer workshop or by taking 4 
course in “group observer” or “group 
dynamics”) focuses the discussion, 
watches the movement and direction of 
the group, encourages both likeness and 
difference in others, and opposes the 
group with his own difference. He does 
Not strive for consensus or for disagree- 
ment. He helps the members to discover 
their strengths and their weaknesses, their 
similarities and their differences, so that 
they may more profitably learn to relate 
to one another in carrying forward their 
professed goals in a spirit of compromise, 
partially satisfied, partially dissatisfied, 
but willing to work together. 
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New York, survey. 1951. 


Ror, Donatp STANDLY 

Proposal for the organization and ad- 
ministration of a curriculum improve- 
ment plan for the new Oak Ridge 
High School. 1951. 


Rotuscuitp, Bos KAHN i 
High school teacher-community rela 
tions in northeast Missouri. 1951- 


Rowe, Donato MULLEN 

A program of study in the structure 
and materials of music for Hofstra 
College. 1951. 


- Rurr, Westey Kerpy 


A study of some aspects of personal 
adjustment common to high scho i 
boys, with implications for physica 
education. 1951. 


RUSALEM, HERBERT 

An analysis of the functions of state 
vocational rehabilitation counsélors 
with implications for the depelopi a 
of a training course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1951- 


SAMPSON, JAMES Josern ` d 
The first year of a cooperative na 
to effect curriculum change in t 
areas of civic and family competence 
in the secondary schools of the Metro 
politan School Study Council. 1951 


. Scanton, Davin GEORGE 


The study of the Soviet Union 1 
teachers colleges. 1951. 


Scarporoucu, Comer LEE 

A personnel program for the 
schools, city and county, 
Alabama. 1951. 


Scuwarrz, HERBERT a 
The world food problem; a teache 4 
source book of information and issu 
in the feeding of mankind. 1951- 


Mobile 
Mobile, 
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788. 


789. 


790. 
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Scutty, Mark FINNEY 
A survey of the school building needs 
of Paducah, Kentucky. 1951. 


. SENSENBAUGH, JAMES ALVIN 


A plan of central staff organization for 
the public schools of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 1951. 


. SHREWSBURY, THoMAs BUCKNER 


Selected cases of human relations in 
student personnel work. (A  “situa- 
tional story” approach to better per- 
sonnel training) 1951. 


. Suriner, WILLIAM CHARLES 


College participation in school cur- 
riculum improvement: a study of 
curriculum services colleges are offer- 
ing to schools. 1951. 


. SKINNER, ELIZABETH KATHERYN 


The role of the school in competitive 
sports for girls. 1951. 


SMetser, Mary Lou 

A comparative study of Camp Naga- 
wicka with reference to accepted 
principles of organized camping. 1951- 
SMITH, SAMPSON GEORGE 

Pupil factors related to the quality of 
education. 1951. 


STANLEY, RALPH JOSEPH 

A preliminary appraisal of financing 
public school adult education programs 
in New York State. 1951. 

STEPHENS, ADA DAWSON 

The role of the teacher in the de- 
velopment of new experiences in 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
first grades. 1951. 

Sruggs, Davin CARSON 

A plan for developing the department 
of missions in Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 1951- 


. Swenson, HELEN JEAN 


governmental 


Co-operation among 
recreation. 


agencies in community 
1951. 

Tancer, FREDERICK EBY 
A plan for extending the resources of 


793- 


794: 


795- 


796. 


797- 


798. 


799- 


800. 


8o01. 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to local boards of education in 
the New York metropolitan area. 
1951. 

TEEL, DWIGHT 

Aiding elementary principals to as- 
sume curriculum leadership; the role 
of central office curriculum personnel. 
1951. 

Tuevaos, DENO GEORGE 

The influence of semantic variation on 
word difficulty, with consequent ef- 
fects on vocabulary estimates and 
frequency-difficulty correlations. 1951. 


Tuomas, GEORGE ISAIAH 
The double session school. 1951. 


TILLINGHAST, CHARLES LYELL 
Effective teaching devices to prepare 
pupils for successful membership in 
family living. 1951. 

Tirrox, James HARRISON 
Community in crisis: an analysis of 
efforts to remove segregation from the 
public schools of Central City, Indiana. 
1951. 

Tompkins, VIRGIL EVERETT 

The recruitment and selection of pub- 
lic secondary school principals in New 
York State. 1951. 

Tutty, Mary ANDERSON 

A critical study of the contribution of 
supervised field experiences to the pre- 
service professional growth of direc- 
tors of religious education. 1951- 


Twicuert, WiLLiaM SEYMOUR 

A study of the future building require- 
ments of the public schools of Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 1951. 

Varki, Kopryat V. ‘ 
The reorganization of physical educa- 
tion in the secondary schools of India. 


1951. 


. VERBURG, WALLACE ALBERT 


A study of the effects of retirement 
on the interests of YMCA secretaries 
as indicated by the vocational interest 


blank. 1951. 
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WALDSTEIN, DANIEL , 
East European Jews in Israel society; 
an applied study. 1951. 


WALLACE, VERNON ARDEN 

A vocational guidance program for a 
metropolitan, tax supported, liberal 
arts college. 1951. 


. Warung, Wiser DONALD 


Polls of opinion to measure community 
understanding of the power of educa- 
tion. 1951. 


WALTER, MURRAY GEORGE 
Developing an experimental program 
in science elective for grades 11 and 
12 at the Garden City High School, 
Garden City, New York. 1951. 
Watton, CHARLES WEsLEY 

The study of keyboard harmony 
throùgh basic piano literature, 1951. 


Wasson, MARGARET 


Invitation to teaching. 1951. 


Werner, MattHew 

A. study of the feasibility of forming 
an Upper Pascack Valley consolidated 
school district. 1951. 

WEINSTEIN, ALFRED BERNARD 

Meeting youth needs at Decatur Junior 
High School. 1951. 

We cn, Dorotay Jure 

A study of teacher actions that facili- 
tate purposeful pupil activity. 1951, 


- WELLINGTON, JEAN 


A casebook, for student personnel 
workers, of situations with 
implications. 1951. 


We ts, Dororuy ESTELLE 


An instrument for analyzing the char- 
acteristics of student-teacher relation- 
ships. 1951. 


religious 


. Westcott, Howard EDMOND 


A guide for planning intramurals for 
the Portland public high schools, 1951. 


. WHEATON, GORDON ArTHUR 


A status study of internship programs 
in school administration. 1951. 


816. 


817. 


818. 


819. 


820. 


821. 


822. 


823. 


824. 


825. 


826. 


Wuite, James R. 
Institutions of higher learning in com- 
munity improvement: an approach to 
the establishment and operation of 
programs. 1951. 


WHITFIELD, POWELL 
The induction of 
secondary teacher. 


the 
1951. 


beginning 


Wiutuorre, EARL 
The improvement of radio presenta- 
tions of school choral groups. 1951- 


Wituams, MALcoLM DEMOSTHENESE 
A suggested plan to improve teaching 
and learning in the Negro schools 
located in Wilson, North Carolina, 
through developing a better parent 
and teacher common understanding of 
more effective concepts of teaching 
and learning. 1951. 


Wineprenner, DANIEL KENNETH , 
Jewelry making as an art expression. 
1951. 

Wotrrer, WILFRED Cyrus 

Obsolete and substandard public school 
buildings in New York State. 1951. 


Woon, Ceci. Henry a 
The general education movement an 
the West Point curriculum. 1951. 


Wroten, James Dausry l 
Experimental development of a col 
lege course on the church and society- 
1951. 


YANG, Suu-Hsurn , 
Practice materials in the pronuncia- 
tion of American English with special 
reference to the problems of speakers 
of Mandarin Chinese. 1951. 


Yost, Witutam Joun : 
Proposals of ways of improving the 
curriculum of the elementary schools 
of Warsaw, North Carolina, better tO 
meet the needs and interests of the 
children. 1951. 


ZIEGFELD, Ernest HERBERT 1 
Art in the college program of genera 
education. 1951. 
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827. Zipper, JosepH HENRY understanding of the work of the 
Development of an introductory schools in Ramapo Central District 
biology course for Gannon College. No. 1, Suffern, New York. 1951. 
1037 829. Zwerpacu, Sox Isaac 

828. ZUCKERMAN, MARTIN Problems of new high school prin- 


A plan for the improvement of public cipals. 1951. 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Raymona E. Hurt. Symbolic Aware- 
ness in the Reading of Fiction: Ex- 
ploratory Studies with Students in the 
New York State Institute at Canton.* 


This project attempts to uncover some of 
the problems encountered in developing 
symbolic awareness in the reading of fiction 
by technical institute students in the “North 
Country” of New York State. These stu- 
dents are frequently described as “hand- 
minded” and retarded readers. 

The instructor’s specific aims in setting 
up a unit in fiction were to discover: (1) 
whether a new type of approach would en- 
courage retarded readers to read more; (2) 
whether a unit which links reading with the 
visual aspect of the movies would enable 
students to read with greater understanding; 
(3) whether such reading would arouse in 
the students a greater appreciation for their 
own and other ways of living in America; 
and (4) whether fiction is a good means of 
alerting students to the symbolic factors in 
communication which the Communication 
Skills course seeks to make clear. 

Since many of these students will go to 
work in urban centers where the demands 
made on them will often be on a “symbol 
level” rather than on the “thing level” to 
which they have been accustomed, the 
stress on symbolic awareness ha 
practical basis, 


An experimental unit in fiction, covering 


S a very 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in Tue ReEcorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not 
to publish the digests of all the Reports, The 
ones printed here, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in Tue 
Recorp. 


possible 
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from four to six weeks, was carried our 
with four sections of students—two of girls 
in home economics, two of boys in agricul- 
ture, Materials included short stories from 
various magazines, and the novels Ethan 
Frome and My Antonia. g 
The instructor used individual readings 
and reports and group work to give a 
dents practice in observing the “symbo > 
of-culture” aspects of food, clothing, geo 
graphical features, and speech patterns, ano 
their arrangement in patterns to form con 
posite symbols of the way of life being 
studied. P 
Each student also worked out a list of im- 
portant symbols for the characters, a 
and plot of the novel he read. Lastly, i 
identified key symbols for the whole ae 
In the detailed account of procedures i 
project includes: all the questions used z 
reports and tests, samples of individual yi 
group reports, tabulations of test pia } 
replies to questionnaires about the metho 
used in the unit. i 
The project also describes the program 10 
Communication Skills suggested for all 
stitutes, the program in Communication 
Skills at the Canton Institute, and the 
dent personnel represented in this eae 
together with a summary of their read! g 
interests. : 
The conclusion drawn by the seed 
was that fiction is a good medium for pa 
veloping symbolic awareness when the Ty 
is carefully planned. The assets reveale hat 
the exploratory work of this unit were np 
it developed symbolic awareness even 1 a 
short time; it stimulated interest because a 
its novelty; it provided a systematic pe 
studying a novel which necessitated cr! ‘a 
thinking; it helped students learn g ane 
pret what they read; it provided suita 
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material for developing symbolic awareness 
because of the highly symbolic nature of 
fiction itself. 

The problems encountered which need 
more work done on them before symbolic 
awareness can be highly developed in stu- 
dents of this kind are: providing more moti- 
vation for reading from the visual aspect of 
the movies; finding reading material to fit 
the interests of all students, not just the 
girls, providing experiences to develop in 
students symbol-mindedness in place of 
mere object-mindedness; bridging the gap 
from traditional educational practices to 
newer practices, especially in Communica- 
tion Skills; and searching for more objective 
ways to measure symbolic awareness. 


xX OR 


Norman J. M. Murray. Proposals and 
Recommendations for Educational De- 
ferments.* 


The present international crisis has pro- 
duced in the United States a situation of 
partial mobilization that may last over a 
period of many years. During this time of 
partial mobilization it will be necessary for 
all of our young men to give a period of 
Service to their country. The nature and 
timing of this proposed period of service 
threaten to conflict with our national need 
for highly educated and trained young men 
who are specialists in the sciences, profes- 
sions, and other fields of learning. Many 
suggestions have been made concerning 
how to overcome the conflict between the 
need for national service and the immediate 
need for highly skilled specialists in all fields 
without seeming to favor one group and to 
penalize the other. This project proposes a 
plan for a realistic, democratic solution to 
the problem of educational deferments, in- 
cluding proposals for the identification, 
training, and obligation of those deferred. 

A historical study was made of the prob- 
lem as it has been encountered by the 
United States, England, and Russia. An 
analysis was made of the present practices 


in these countries. A study was also made 
of the principal plans and proposals for 
educational deferments which have been 
before Congress and the public and of pub- 
lic reaction to educational deferments and 
to these plans and proposals. 

The plan proposed in this project report 
provides for educational deferments at our 
colleges and universities in the national inter- 
est. It suggests that a special civilian com- 
mission be set up to determine manpower 
utilization policies for that group of young 
men within the age limits of the Selective 
Service Act or a Universal Military Train- 
ing Law; that these men be selected for edu- 
cational deferments by a scholastic aptitude 
type test; that their education be subsidized 
on the basis of a National Reserve Officers 
Training Program; and that these men 
serve a tour of national service duty with 
the military, with agencies of the Federal 
Government, or in research or teaching 
service at our colleges and universities. Im- 
portant provisions of this plan call for the 
division of an individual’s service into a 
period of basic training preceding educa- 
tional deferment and a period of national 
service following it. All men must take 
basic training. Some may be selected during 
basic training for advanced training at col- 
leges or universities, others for Officer Can- 
didate Schools. All men must serve their 
period of national service, either at the 
termination of basic training oF at the 
termination of their educational deferment 
for national service. In those colleges which 
do not have the campus Reserve Officer 
Training Program the students may fulfill 
this obligation for training during their de- 
ferment by means of extension courses now 
conducted for this purpose by the Armed 
Forces Institute. : 

Under the proposed plan the Commis- 
sion would be able to meet our national 
needs for military service and for highly 
trained specialists in both military and non- 
military fields without creating a favored 
class, since all would have to render na- 
tional service of a type for which they were 
best fitted. 
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Maru Marueson Mackenzir. Public 
Relations in College Physical Educa- 
tion.* 


This study has developed guides for im- 
proved public relations in the field of col- 
lege physical education. A philosophy of 
public relations for colleges „has been 
evolved which goes beyond existing con- 
cepts and is in harmony with the purposes 
of higher education in American society. 
Public relations has been defined in this 
study as a continuous, two-way process, 
designed to create favorable human relation- 
ships and a mutuality of interest among 
educators and laymen, and to increase pub- 
lic understanding of the importance and 
value of higher education. 

Sports public relations activities have been 
discussed in connection with a broadly con- 
ceived institutional program of public rela- 
tions. The program of physical education, 
including athletics, has been considered as 
a window through which the publics of the 
college may view the purposes of physical 
education and higher education. The first 
chapter portrays the role of public relations 
in education. The second and third chapters 
indicate how the college and the depart- 
ment of physical education may apply es- 
tablished principles of public relations in 
working with and through the publics of the 
college. The fourth chapter contains a dis- 
cussion of the various media of communi- 
cation and techniques of public relations. 
The final chapter focuses upon organizing 
the department of physical education for 
sports public relations activities, and de- 


lineates guides for improved sports public 
relations. 


Some of the more im 
reached as a result of t 
The program of ph 


portant conclusions 
his research include: 
ysical education itself 
is the best form of public relations, Tt 
should be broadly conceived, unified in 
purpose and effort, staffed by an able fac- 
ulty, and conducted for the health, welfare 
and general education of the students, 
Sports public relations should be organ- 
ized and conducted in harmony with the 


purposes of higher education and the poli- 
cies of the college, and should supplement 
the institutional program of public relations. 

Physical education should realize H 
has many publics, composed of people wit 
varying knowledges, attitudes and skills. 

Favorable human relationships are essen? 
tal for effective sports public relations. 

There are many media of epee 
and techniques of public relations whic 
should be effectively utilized. 

Physical educators should not accede to 
the improper demands made by some sports- 
writers and sportscasters, nor should they 
condone the crisis type of publicity con- 
ducted by some representatives of the press 
today. . i aie 

Professional organizations in physical e a 
cation should conduct deliberate program 
of public relations. é: 

Teacher-training institutions should P 
pare prospective physical education te i 
ers and leaders to assume their public rela 
tions responsibilities. 


N X 


A. ORN Leonarp. A Plan to Erten 
the Services for Group Discussion © 
the New York Public Library.* 


The purpose of the study was to er a 
gate ways in which the New York Pu 
Library might extend its services for ie 
discussion of current problems. By lea "a 
and participating in discussion groups, ppa 
ducting a clinic-workshop type of lea À 
ship training program, interviewing, O 
surveying by questionnaire, the investir K 
gathered data with reference to six form a 
service, They were: leading group Ta 
sion, organizing group discussion, ong = 
discussion leaders, calling attention to A 
cussion materials, maintaining referral ie 
resource files, and offering program COU 
seling. ; 

The findings indicated that the “en 
York Public Library could, — ame 
limits of present resources, give adde om 
Phasis to discussion materials, develop o 
ferral and resource files at the neighbor ho 
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level, and include group discussion delib- 
erately and more extensively as a possibility 
in program counseling. The library was not 
in a position to extend its service to group 
discussion in terms of staff personnel lead- 
ership of discussion groups and was limited 
in extending its activity in organizing dis- 
cussion group activities or programs within 
the library. 

The findings indicated also that the New 
York Public Library might possibly offer 
training for discussion leaders. The com- 
munity would accept this service from the 
library, and staff members could accept 
this extension of the function of the library. 
To attempt this within the present limita- 
tions of the library would mean a slow and 
gradual development of the program. 

. Recommendation was made that addi- 

tional funds be obtained for the establish- 
ment of a position of Director for the Dis- 
cussion Program, The position would in- 
clude coordinating all phases of library 
service and program for group discussion, 
and the establishing and developing of a 
discussion leaders’ training program mod- 
eled after the clinic-workshop pattern used 
in part of this study. 


NN 


Russert A. Prumpron. The Normal 
Personality: Concepts and Case Illus- 
trations.* 


The literature of psychology thus far has 
usually neglected the study of normal in- 
dividuals. Far too few individual case studies 
are available, and from the point of view 
of the clinical psychologist it is regrettable 
that almost none of those currently avail- 
able present the full protocols of the pro- 
cedures used with the subject. The purposes 
of the present study are to compile con- 
cepts of normality, to gather and analyze 
published case studies of normal persons, 
and, primarily, to present the complete re- 
sults of studying ten normal adolescents. 

First, the academic records of the 100 
pupils in the combined junior and senior 
classes of a high school were inspected and 


all students who had failed more than four 
semesters of work in any combination of 
school subjects were eliminated. The re- 
maining list of names was shown to the 
principal and the director of guidance, who 
were asked separately to eliminate names of 
any who they felt were not normal, well- 
adjusted pupils. A list of the remaining 51 
names was sent to each high school teacher 
with an explanatory note requesting him 
to indicate, in rank order, the top ten pupils 
who were in his opinion the most normal 
and well adjusted. In tallying the results, 
two tallies were given to each pupil ranked 
one through five, and one tally to each 
pupil ranked six through ten. None of the 
top-ranking pupils were eliminated by an 
inspection of their anecdotal records. Ten 
of the first twelve invited joined the study. 

Available from the school records were 
group intelligence scores, school grades, 
extracurricular activities, attendance record, 
the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, 
the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest In- 
ventory, other tests and documents. Each 
subject was asked to write an autobiography 
according to an outline provided him. The 
Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire 
was administered to small groups of the 
subjects. The rest of the procedures were 
administered individually during study-hall 
periods, and tape recorded. These pro- 
cedures were interviews, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, the Rohde- 
Hildreth Sentence Completions, the Ror- 
schach, and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. 

Each of the methods of study was ana- 
lyzed separately and then the data were 
analyzed as a whole for evidence concern- 
ing the following additional criteria of 
normality: balance between self-expression 
and self-repression, adjustment to reality, 
conformity, inner freedom and ease, post- 
tive social feelings, and adequate sex life. 

These ten normal adolescents rated uni- 
formly high on the first three additional 
criteria showed greatest variability in inner 
freedom and ease, somewhat less variability 
in positive social feelings, and did not volun- 
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teer enough information about their sex life 
to make analysis possible. 


XX 


RoserT Lee Pace. The Selection and 
Use of Intermediate Piano Materials 
to Supplement Modern Elementary 
Piano Texts.* 


Music educators during the twentieth 
century have come to realize that music 
must meet the needs of a greatly increased 
public. New methods and texts have been 
formulated to meet these needs. In the area 
of piano instruction, these texts make use 
of the pupil’s early acquaintance with folk 
and action songs as a logical introduction 
to his new keyboard experiences, 

The modern elementary texts, which 
encourage a diversity of keys from the 
beginning lesson, are in sharp contrast to 
traditional approaches using mainly the key 
of C. These modern texts stress rhythmic 
variety, creative work, phrasing, and sight 
reading, most of which are greatly lacking 
in older piano methods. 

As the students using modern texts pro- 
ceed through the elementary stages, they 
need supplementary material that will lead 
them smoothly into more extended litera- 
ture of the classic and romantic periods of 
music. They also need an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the dissonance and 
polytonality of modern music. 

Collections of piano compositions now in 
use as supplementary material fall into one 
of two general categories: those with com- 
positions lacking key and rhythmic variety, 
designed to supplement earlier approaches; 
those based on popular appeal, without 
regard for technical difficulties. At present 
there is no collection of compositions which 
adequately supplements modern elementary 
books and serves as a link to more ad- 
vanced works. 

With the intention of meeting the needs 
of piano teachers, this project offers the 
following: 

1. A collection of 28 classic and romantic 
compositions, for immediate publication, to 


supplement modern texts. Detailed analysis 
accompanies each composition. General 
criteria for selection are melodic and 
rhythmic interest, adaptability to small or 
undeveloped hands, interesting structure of 
form and design, esthetic value. 

2. Original settings of folk tunes and 
Christmas carols illustrating personal ideas 
concerning harmonic structure, technical 
problems, and form. ‘ 

3. A compendium of 147 modern piano 
compositions for the intermediate grades to 
aid teachers in finding superior material for 
their students. Compositions are listed = 
cording to composer, title, publisher, an 
comparative difficulty. fal 

The book would be particularly usetu 
in the following situations: (1) class piano 
in public schools, (2) intermediate grades 
of private instruction, (3) college piano 
courses for music students majoring in other 
instruments, (4) other adult beginners. 


XN 


Orro Kras. Power-Group Strategy in 
the Development of a National Edu- 
cational Policy.* 


The concern in this study of the Ae 
gressional committee hearings on Federa 
aid to education is with the forms of power 
and the use of power in a democratic 50- 
ciety. The aim of a democracy is to diffuse 
the control of power. This effort has been 
based upon the realization that in the rang 
run the benefits of power are apt to 1 
restricted to those who share in its ad 
A democratic society may therefore be 
scribed as a society which seeks to migala 
the use of power through the eee 
of the control of power. Much of t is 
power exercised in a democratic society s 
exercised not by individuals but by aowi 
whose differing interests often lead les 
struggles between them. These sirogg = 
define the locus of power in human soct A 
ties. The work of organized interest po 
usually known as lobbying, both furtive ‘4 "i 
aboveboard, is not dealt with in this study; 
the concern here is with their efforts tO 
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influence the making of policies and laws 
through open participation in the regular 
hearings of the various standing committees 
of Congress. 

In the study of power, it was thought 
that much could be learned by examining 
the struggle over an actual piece of legisla- 
tion. Any of the major public concerns 
would do, but inasmuch as this is a study 
done from the perspective of education, the 
hearings on Federal aid to education from 
1945 to 1949 were selected. 

The study shows that power is complex 
and proceeds to the examination of some 
of the major forms that power takes in 
American democracy. The major forms of 
power that are examined are: (1) the power 
of tradition, (2) the power of organized 
interest groups, (3) the power of fact and 
disinterested inquiry, and (4) the power of 
compromise. 

The entire program of Federal aid to 
education is based upon a compromise ver- 
sion of the principle of equality in America; 
that is, the bills are so worded that the 
Federal Government will not demand abso- 
lute equality before it aids those states with 
segregated school systems, but will offer 
aid to those schools provided that Federal 
funds be divided equally among colored 
and white children in those states. There- 
fore, most bills read that these funds are 
for the purpose of making educational op- 
portunity more equal. 

The study shows that we have a dual 
system of representation in government: 
(1) the officially elected representatives in 
government; and (2) the leaders of or- 
ganized interest groups. The study also dis- 
cusses the power wielded by organized 
interest or power groups. It points out that 
public policy is forged in the context of the 
pressures and the conflicts of these or- 
ganized interest groups. Those groups that 
achieve dominance through their member- 
ship, financial resources, efficiency, and 
unity of organization, as well as through 
their skill in public relations and in the 
practice of compromise and coalition, are 
the ones that give decisive direction to pub- 


lic policy; they are the groups that achieve 
the power required to accomplish desired 
ends. 

Thus, power is a complex phenomenon. 
It is an affair of organized interest groups, 
moral and democratic traditions, disin- 
terested inquiry and its results, and the ca- 
pacity to make compromise adjustments and 
develop functional majorities. 


x RN 


Frank A. McManon. A Course in Fun- 
damental Mathematics for Freshman 
Engineering Students at Manhattan 
College.* 


The purpose of this project has been to 
provide, for freshman students in civil and 
electrical engineering at Manhattan Col- 
lege, a course in mathematics which com- 
bines a presentation of the fundamental 
concepts of mathematics with an oppor- 
tunity to develop sufficient skill in the 
manipulative techniques necessary for the 
successful pursuit of further courses in 
mathematics and in engineering fields. 

The considerations which led to the for- 
mulation of the proposed course are either 
propaedeutic or professional in nature. By 
virtue of the propaedeutic considerations, 
the proposed course includes discussions of 
algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, 
and differential calculus to such an extent 
that adequate preparation is provided for 
future work. An examination of the litera- 
ture in the fields of engineering education 
and mathematics education indicates an 
unmistakable trend in the direction of 
greater emphasis on fundamental principles 
in mathematics training for engineering 
students. Also indicated is a desire to avoid 
stereotyped presentation of courses for en- 
gineers, and instead to base the mechanics 
of manipulative techniques on a sound 
foundation of intelligent understanding of 
concepts. 

These latter professional considerations 
lead to the formulation of certain objec- 
tives which must be fulfilled by the pro- 
posed course. Among these are the under- 
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standing by the student of the nature of 
mathematics as a postulational system, the 
characteristics of pure and applied mathe- 
matical systems, and the relationships 
among the various branches of mathematics. 
The student should realize the necessity, in 
any branch of mathematics, of precise 
definitions based on a set of postulates, and 
of valid proofs derived by the process of 
deductive logic. He should know that 
mathematical induction jis a powerful 
method of valid proof and that intuition 
plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of every branch of mathematics. He 
should have an understanding of some of 
the methods of modern mathematics and 
of the different concepts of mathematical 
infinity. He should have an understanding 
of the structure of the number system and 
of the relationships among its branches, 
He should understand and appreciate the 
nature and methods of analytic geometry 
and should be acquainted with the basic 
concepts of differential calculus, In general, 
the professional objectives of the proposed 
course should be to convey to him the 
spirit of mathematics, so that he will ap- 
proach future study of the subject with 
those attitudes toward mathematics which 
are characteristic of the truly professional 
engineer. 

On the basis of these propaedeutic and 
professional objectives, a textbook was 
written for the Proposed course and used 
for two successive years in two separate 
classes each year. The Project report con- 
tains detailed discussions of the individual 
chapters of this text, in the light of the 
objectives stated for the course, 

On the basis of grades achieved by 
graduates of the experimental course in 
their later mathematics work, it appears that 
the propaedeutic objectives of the experi- 
mental course (at least as far as prepara- 
tion for future mathematics courses is con- 
cerned) have been fulfilled. In addition, it 
is felt that a distinct change in the attitudes 
of the students had occurred by the end 
of the experimental course; some feeling of 
the spirit of mathematics was possessed by 


most of the students. This seems to presage 
the development by them of the attitude 
which characterizes the truly professional 
engineer. 


NN 


Marcaret May Duncan. Professional 
Orientation to the Teaching of Physi- 
cal Education.* 


The purpose of the study was to produce 
a book for students which will contribute 
to successful orientation to undergraduate 
professional preparation in physical edu- 
cation. 

The procedures followed included exten- 
sive reading of related literature in ae! 
periodicals, monographs, and pioessdinpn 
various professional organizations; comp: a 
tion and interpretation of specific informa- 
tional materials; conferences with colleagues 
engaged in teacher education; and active 
Participation in studies related to profes- 
sional orientation as a member of the eee 
Conference on Undergraduate Profession@ 
Preparation in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Reflective consideration © 
student problems encountered through p 
sonal experience, and the results of studen" 
surveys contributed materially to the selec 
tion of content. x 

An attempt has been made to record ger 
eral policies and interpret professiona- 
standards established and accepted by r 
thoritative groups. The point of view m 
been maintained that the student who > 
well informed and aware of his ne 
sibilities will be better qualified to par 
effective effort toward achieving oe 
sional competencies, and that the a 
Processes of orientation should be ran 
to implement cooperative planning 
successful professional preparation. ine 
presentation of information relative tO dis- 
telligent planning for a career and the reer 
cussion of physical education as 2 =m ae 
were formulated as a direct outgrowt! nal 
an expressed student need for informatio 
materials to guide selection. P 

An Itsipieintipn of the professional 
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nature of teaching, the status of teaching 
as a profession, and the status of physical 
education as an integral part of education 
represents an approach to the meaning, 
philosophy, aims, and objectives of physical 
education. The role of the teacher in ac- 
complishing established goals of education 
and of physical education offers a basis for 
understanding pre-service teaching require- 
ments. 

The professional student is considered in 

relation to his adjustment to college life, the 
use of effective study and living habits, and 
the development of acceptable personal, 
social, and emotional characteristics. Prac- 
tical suggestions are offered to implement 
the selection of experiences which will 
contribute to the development of qualities 
affecting personal relationships in college 
and essential to effective school and com- 
munity relationships as a teacher. Leader- 
ship development is related to teaching 
capabilities, and suggestions are included 
for securing leadership experiences. 
: Pre-service teaching experiences, includ- 
ing service with youth agencies, recreation, 
and camp organizations are interpreted as 
Sequential steps in the development of 
teaching competencies. Special considera- 
tion is given to the functions of student 
teaching. 

The future of the prospective teacher is 
considered from a practical standpoint 
which deals with placement opportunities, 
qualifications required for various positions, 
placement services and functions, the im- 
portance of references, recommendations, 
applications, and interviews, contract provi- 
sions and ethics, suggestions for preparation 
for the first teaching position, and problems 
of teacher adjustment to the community. 
Professional growth is discussed as a process 
starting with undergraduate preparation 
and continuing throughout the life of the 
teacher. 

The book should be useful as a source 
of reference for high school teachers who 
help students evaluate interests, personal 
qualities and capabilities for physical edu- 
cation as a career; as a text for professional 


students in courses dealing with introduc- 
tion or orientation to physical education; 
and as a source of reference for students 
throughout undergraduate professional pre- 
paration. 


NM ON 


Gorpon Wetsuons Gray. Developing 
a Selective Guide to Midwest Regional 
Novels.* 


This selective guide to forty novels on 
the American Midwest is a pilot project 
within a larger educational project con- 
cerned with the study and teaching of 
American regional literature, 

The larger project, now consisting of six 
exploratory studies distributed among 
southern regional drama, Georgia short 
stories, early New York novels, forty Mid- 
west novels, and pioneer novels of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, seeks to find the 
most promising critical and teaching tech- 
niques for teachers in high schools and 
colleges who undertake to show how litera- 
ture gets the raw materials of our many- 
sided life into significant communicable 
symbols and forms. These studies are de- 
signed particularly to serve in high school 
and college programs where emphasis turns 
to “community,” regional, and interregional 
concerns as well as broadly on national and 
universal concerns. 

This guide has assembled for the use of 
teachers an annotated bibliography of novels 
about the Middle West, chronologically ar- 
ranged by period and including a section 
of the bibliography which focuses on 
Chicago. Included also are a study of earlier 
fiction guides and a chart showing their 
chief features. 

In several American literature classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
reading novels and writing annotations for 
them are the assignment for the third credit 
in three-point courses. 

In the final editing of the project, annota- 
tions are revised or rewritten as is found 
necessary. Verification from the novel itself 
is sought for all materials used. 
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The most satisfactory results in annota- 
tions are secured when students understand 
the larger values of the project. A review 
of existing guides to fiction is helpful. Best 
annotations, however, are likely to require 
10 to 30 per cent revision for comparable 
treatment and coverage. 

Purposes of the project seem to have 
been achieved, Students are cooperative. 
They find the discipline of writing annota- 
tions stimulating and take satisfaction in 
contributing to a project which when com- 
pleted may be of use both to students and 
to teachers. 


X X 


KexxeTH L. Dusrman. A Plan to Im- 
plement Training in Harmonic Dicta- 
tion through the Use of Selected and 
Recorded Music Materials.* 


Music “theory” courses have as their 
goal the development of a wide musician- 
ship in music students. One phase of this 
work which has not been outstandingly 
successful in the matter of results obtained 
is the aural study of harmonic principles. 
It has also lagged behind other phases of 
the theory program in the application of 
educational principles to its organization 
and its teaching. A basic need of the music 
student is to understand and to respond 
precisely to (through hearing) the pitch 
and rhythmic relationships in music. It is 
the aim of this project to develop means 
that will strengthen these precise reactions. 

Until recently the field of written music 
theory has not used sound educational prac- 
tices. Some newer harmony texts are now 
using music literature and not exercises to 
derive musical principles. Harmonic dicta- 
tion can do the same and thereby add one 
more phase of development toward better 
musicianship. Music that is educationally 
significant and suitable must be used. It 
must be in a form easily accessible to stu- 
dents and organized so that they can obtain 
maximum benefits from its study. 

It is not difficult to find examples in 

music literature which will illustrate har- 


monic progressions. Research in the field 
of harmonic complexity provides data for 
organizing them, and gives a basis for the 
introduction of chords so that they may 
be studied according to the frequency of 
their use in actual music. These excerpts 
must be of limited length to permit con- 
centrated study. However, the shortest pos- 
sible complete musical idea that should be 
used is the period. We can use these musical 
ideas in germinal form which will illustrate 
harmonic principles and show how com- 
posers handled them in composition. 

Wax records of 78 r.p.m. speed seem 
best suited to use for the recording of the 
above. The surfaces of this type of record 
have high fidelity, its length is not beyond 
the concentration span of students, and it 
will permit ease in locating specific ex- 
amples, Each record must carry an 0'3 
presentation of the rhythm, the key, and 
the volume wherein the score of the eX 
ample may be found. This is best if give? 
with a standardized procedure and takes 
but littlé of the time between excerpts: 

In order that students may check their 
work, scores must be available. As the main 
purpose of these excerpts is to eae 
harmonic principles, it is best if the score: 
are all in the concert pitch, give cues ote 
dynamic and tempi markings, and make t? 
voice leadings as clear as possible. 

Care must be taken so that a supe 
survey of our problems is not made. x 
that reason the examples included in baw 
project are limited to the technical você ic 
ulary of the first-year student. iran ee 
harmony is not used except some Fe A 
second dominants that are presented 17 ° 
few first-year texts. 

Most music departments have solo 
playing groups of performing caliber. 
individuals and organizations can be 
to play for the recording. Practice 15 P 
sary before the actual cutting © ie 
records, and the timing of the whole p" 
cedure must be carefully worked sent ily 

This plan of making and using caretu e 
selected examples of music litprate i 5 
recorded form can be used by teachers 1° 
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outside assignments, by individuals seeking 
remedial training, and by individuals who 
seek self-improvement and self-evaluation. 
It incorporates the principle that actual 
music should be used for the study of 
music. 


N 


Tuomas H. Ricuarpson. Developing 
International Understanding Through 
the Industrial Arts Program.* 


This study attempts to aid in solving the 
great problem of preserving world peace. 
The conclusions about international under- 
standing which have been reached by the 
most accomplished thinkers are often either 
too technical or too abstract for use in edu- 
cation, This report strives to bring down 
to a practical level for application these 
theories about international understanding. 
It attempts to show how they might be 
applied in a common part of the school 
curriculum—industrial arts. It hopes to 
achieve the following objectives: (1) help 
to make individual teachers more interna- 
tionally minded, (2) help to make teachers 
effective in spreading international under- 
standing among their students, (3) provide 
industrial arts teachers with practical ma- 
terial for the teaching of international 
understanding, (4) make a contribution to 
the whole literature on international under- 
standing. 

Before the actual task of studying the 
ways to peace is faced, however, the vital 
and dynamic nature of this problem must 
be clearly understood. The following con- 
siderations precede and make socially mean- 
ingful the motivation behind this study. 
(1) Peace must be maintained since war 
would be disastrous. (2) Conflict and war 
are not part of man’s nature. (3) Education 
can be a force for peace. With these state- 
ments studied and accepted it becomes 
possible to approach the task of devising a 
practical educational program for peace. 

A person’s ability to work for peace is 
dependent upon his understanding of the 
things which threaten it. The first step, 


therefore, must be to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the causes of war. This analysis 
reveals that all of the causes of war may 
be grouped into three categories: economic, 
social-psychological, and misinformation- 
ignorance. 

Separate and detailed programs are de- 
vised showing how industrial arts can be 
used to counteract each of these major 
causes of war. An attempt is made within 
each category to discover what the experts 
have to suggest. Anthropology, economics, 
psychology, and sociology are examined in 
order to utilize their pertinent contribu- 
tions. Practical classroom suggestions are 
made for desirable changes in the philos- 
ophy, methods, and materials of industrial 
arts. This subject is shown as a possible 
counteractive to the economic causes of war 
by its ability to raise the standard of living. 
Industrial arts is shown as a possible coun- 
teractive to the social-psychological causes 
of war by its ability to foster attitude 
changes in students. It is shown as a possible 
counteractive to the misinformation-igno- 
rance causes of war by its ability to make 
available to students the type of information 
which is necessary for peace. 

This report, therefore, represents an at- 
tempt to make the general theories about 
world peace educationally potent by first 
interpreting the educational significance of 
these theories and then applying these inter- 
pretations in practical classroom situations. 

N N 


Laverne A. Brooxs. A High School in 
Transition.* 


In 1944 the high school in Tenafly, New 
Jersey, was a somewhat traditional, subject- 
centered school whose curriculum, student 
activities, guidance services, organization, 
and administration were not functioning in 
a manner that served the best interests of 
the boys and girls of the community. Such 
things as high failure rates, numerous drop- 
outs, and a student strike tended to bear 
out this estimate of the school’s effective- 
ness. The board of education authorized a 
comprehensive survey of the high school to 
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provide guide lines to a program of im- 
provement. 

Nearly six years have elapsed since the 
survey report was published. This study is 
an account of what has happened during 
those six years. In a sense it is a progress 
and process report. It attempts to describe 
how the board of education, the principal, 
the parents, the pupils, the teachers, and 
the coordinators of Tenafly High School 
have worked together, using survey recom- 
mendations and other resources, to improve 
the ways in which the school helps the 
boys and girls become better citizens, home- 
makers, workers, and persons. 


XN 


Ernest MERRILL Frost. Living and 
Teaching in Small Communities,* 


This project was developed to assist the 
teacher working in the small high schools of 
Maine to understand the community in 
which he lives and works. The procedure 
that was followed in the development of 
the project falls into four classifications, 

1. A course of study was developed for 
a class of students training to be teachers, 
the majority of whom would spend a 
greater part of their teaching careers in 
the small high schools of Maine. This course 
Incorporated, as an experiment, some of 
the ideas the author later developed in the 
research for his project. 

2. Twenty-two teachers teaching in three 
types of small communities—agricultural 
industrial, and residential—were inter- 
viewed. They were asked to state their 
major problems in the order in which they 
themselves deemed them of importance. 

3. The predominating problems of ti 
teachers were put into questionnaire 
and sent to 607 teachers of small 
schools of Maine. The 369 teachers who 
replied determined the problems that were 
general throughout the small high schools 
of Maine. & 

4. As a result of the first three steps a 
handbook was produced to suggest possible 
solutions to the general problems, 


he 22 
form 
high 


The conclusions which were reached as 
a result of the preliminary investigation and 
which the writer attempted to express in 
the handbook may be summed up in one 
general statement, namely, that the teacher 
in the small high school of Maine has been 
a person apart from the community rather 
than a part of the community. The teacher 
has not made a positive enough effort’ to 
break away from this isolation and enter 
into the spirit of his environment. Sugges- 
tions to assist the teacher in becoming a 
part of the community are specifically 
presented in the handbook, Some of these 
are: join the community’s social and serv- 
ice organizations; carry the classroom learn- 
ing over into life by means of practical 
projects, such as mathematics classes laying 
out playgrounds; develop a more personal 
point of view in teaching by using guidance; 
give up the thought that the present job is 
merely to be endured until something better 
comes along, 

The above illustrations are but a few of 
many presented under four major headings: 
Understanding and Studying Youth and 
the Community in Which They Live; 
Working with Youth in the School; Work- 
ing with Youth and Adults in the Commu- 
nity; Teaching as a Life’s Work. 

` 
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Donar M. Rowr. A Program of Study 
in the Structure and Materials of 
Music for Hofstra College.* 


This is a report of a project undertaker 
within the music curriculum of a college ©’ 
arts and sciences. The purpose of the proj- 
ect is to plan a sequence of musical experi- 
ences and directed study in the area O 
music theory. The program of study 1°- 
sulting from such a plan is to reflect ae 
educational principles and procedures “9 
will bring about desirable outcomes. Thi 
report deals with a detailed analysis of the 
local conditions affecting the project, ĉ 
Statement of the educational philosophy 
Supporting the plan, and a detailed discus- 
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sion of the curriculum organization which 
will effect the achievement of its aims. 

Since the chief consideration in the plan- 
ning of this program of study has been the 
students whom it will serve, the student’s 
needs were appraised in terms of his own 
background and his personal and vocational 
goals. Through questionnaire and personal 
contact with students who were to par- 
Ucipate, it was determined that the program 
should serve three types: (1) those pursuing 
personal interests in music with a view to- 
ward specialization in another area, (2) 
those preparing for vocations in music or 
allied fields, and (3) those preparing to 
teach music in the public schools. 

The broad base from which directed 
study springs is an exploration of music 
literature, Motivation and focus are pro- 
vided by a broad integration of musical fa- 
cilities of the college in which the student 
Participates, Musical horizons are extended 
by including significant music from choral, 
instrumental and vocal solo, orchestral, and 

popular” literature. In general, the criteria 
for the selection of music for study should 
take into account its potentialities of evok- 
ing a musical experience, contributing to 
musical understandings, and being per- 
sonally significant to the learner. 

Activities which are to provide the mugj- 
cal experiences fall into six general areas: 
listening, reading, analyzing, playing, writ- 
ing, and creating. 

Evidences of musical growth are pre- 
sented from two sources: student evalua- 
tion of the program in terms of its con- 
tribution to his own musical growth; and 
functional outcomes as observed in the 
student’s own musical performance. Two 
generalizations concerning the effectiveness 
of the program are suggested. First, musical 
study is more likely to be fruitful when 
knowledge, understandings, skills, and in- 
dividual capacities are correlated in the 
learning process. Hence the study of musi- 
cal structures and materials can be made 
more functional by application to the per- 
formance of music. Skills thus acquired tend 
to be accumulative as opposed to terminal. 


Second, musical learnings are more mean- 
ingful when study is based on music litera- 
ture approached from the appreciative and 
expressive point of view. 


NOR 


Vera Dorotuy PETERSEN. Some Graphic 
Processes Used in the Illustration of 
Contemporary Children’s Books.* 


This project, intended for teachers, par- 
ents, and friends of children who select 
books or help children select them, is cen- 
tered in one thing—appreciation of the 
artistic qualities of good illustrations and 
format of children’s books. 

The project is compiled on 210 pages, 
14 x 17 inches. The 109 mounted illustra- 
tions from 42 different children’s books 
represent the work of 36 artists. 

The project has three main divisions. The 
first is concerned with how artists prepare 
their originals and make color separations 
for reproduction by relief processes; the 
second, with the making of originals for re- 
production by intaglio processes; the third, 
with the making of originals and color 
separations for reproduction by plano- 
graphic processes. But over and above this 
classification is the more important aspect 
—appreciation for craftsmanship that goes 
into the best books for children. 

This project presents illustrations from 
children’s books that were available in the 
ten-year period between 1940 and 1951, 
that are accessible in all good libraries, and 
that, for the most part, can still be pur- 
chased in bookshops. It gives information 
from the author’s personal acquaintance 
and interviews with artists who illustrate 
children’s books today. 


NON 


Davin Scanton. The Study of the 
Soviet Union in Teachers Colleges.* 


Although there is need for understanding 
of the USSR and of the principles of Com- 
munism on the part of teachers if they are 
to help produce well-informed citizens, a 
survey of college catalogues of all independ- 
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ent accredited teachers colleges in the 
United States, responses to a questionnaire 
sent to instructors in such courses, and in- 
terviews with instructors revealed that there 
is little opportunity in the state teachers 
colleges for any concentrated study of the 
Soviet Union. 

On the basis of a test administered to 
groups of seniors in three state teachers col- 
leges, it appears that students who do not 
take specific courses on the USSR often do 
not have sufficient knowledge of the funda- 
mental information regarding the history, 
geography, government, or culture of the 
Soviet Union, or of the basic concepts of 
Communism. There also seems to be a cor- 
relation between the number of courses of- 
fered in the social sciences which might in- 
clude some study of the USSR and the 


amount of actual knowledge on the part of 
students, 


A survey of the college catalogues of 144 
independent accredited teachers colleges re- 
veals that there are but 42 colleges (29 per 
cent) which offer specific courses on the 
USSR. While more such courses were 
added to the curricula of these colleges fol- 
lowing World War II than had been offered 
prior to the war, the rate of increase has 
dropped sharply in the past year, 

Students in colleges which do offer such 
courses often do not actually have the op- 
portunity to elect them, for in 27 colleges 
only 22 per cent offer them every semes- 
ter. Enrollments in these courses are small 
in proportion to the total college enrollment 
—in 20 teachers colleges, only 614 stu- 
dents (2 per cent) were enrolled in these 
courses during 1949-50. 

Responses to questionnaires, and inter- 
views with instructors of such courses re- 
veal that the lecture method predominates, 
that many instructors have had no special- 
ized study of the Soviet Union, and that few 

require the reading of any of the works of 
Marx, Lenin, or Stalin. Since all courses are 
electives, apparently some means of im- 
proving the course content and methods of 
instruction, and of securing more adequately 


trained instructors must be found if enroll- 
ment in these courses is to increase. 

While the need for training in the Rus- 
sian language has been recognized by edu- 
cators, there is only one teachers colege 
which offers courses in that language. O 
the 59 different courses which are offered in 
144 colleges, 84 per cent are history courses. 

From this study, it would seem that there 
is a definite need for greater opportunity 
for students in state teachers colleges to 
acquire an understanding of the basic cop: 
cepts of the Soviet system and of inter 
national Communism. 


N X 


Freperick E. Tancer. A Plan for i 
tending the Resources of Tescher 
College, Columbia University, to Dorn 
Boards of Education in the New Yor 
Metropolitan Area.* 


This project is concerned with a pian 
through which Teachers College, Poma 
University, attempts to provide a proe al 
of direct in-service education for sch o- 
board members in the New York T 
politan area. It presents a detailed ana A 
aņd description of the organization wie 
activities of the School Board Institole 
from its conception in the spring © c 
through its first year of operation, 1949 are 
It investigates the reactions of the P It 
ticipants in the activities of that ae 
searches for evidence of similar prog"? 
throughout the United States. x cpa OF 

The writer, as Assistant Coordinato first 
the School Board Institute during ee" re- 
year, was in a position to observe an 
Port its operations. ure the 

Five techniques were used to sec der tO 
reactions of the participants in Or nd to 
judge the success of the program a ent. 
seek advice for its future geal 
These techniques were as follow cussion 

The Group Discussion: group E alter- 
meetings of board presidents or thei 
nates and administrators. 
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The Questionnaire: (a) to board presi- 
dents or their alternates and administrators, 
(b) to the graduate student recorders of 
the School Board Institute Conferences. 

The Personal Interview: with members 
of Teachers College staff who served as 
consultant personnel for the School Board 
Institute activities. 

Letters of Inquiry: (a) to members of 
boards enrolled in the School Board In- 
stitute, (b) to consultant personnel not 
members of Teachers College staff. 

Applications for Enrollment in 1950-51: 
indicated by boards enrolled in the 1949-50 
School Board Institute activities. 

Letters requesting information about 
similar programs of direct in-service educa- 
tion for school board members were sub- 
mitted to representatives of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, to the chief state school 
officers, and to the secretaries of state school 
board associations. 

The conclusions were as follows: 

1. School board members have a felt 
need for in-service education beyond that 
furnished by their superintendent. This is 
apparently the case throughout the United 
States. 

2. Teachers College has peculiar advan- 
tages for furnishing direct in-service educa- 
tion for school board members. 

3- Other institutions of higher learning 
can, through careful planning, engage in ac- 
tivities similar to those of the School Board 
Institute. A 

4. If programs of direct in-service edu- 
cation for school board members are to 
succeed, the local school superintendent 
must not be excluded. 

5. Virtually all programs of direct in- 
service education for school board mem- 
bers above the county level are jointly 
sponsored by two or more agencies. 

6. A great deal needs to be done to raise 
the level of understanding of school board 
members. The activities of the School 
Board Institute must be recognized as a 
pioneering effort. 


Rose Kuappourt. Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Instruction in the 
Urban Primary Schools of Iraq.* 


There is a need in the primary schools 
of Iraq for improved instruction adequate 
to the social needs of the country. This 
study deals with processes of education in 
the elementary schools of the United States 
applicable to problems of Iraq, with atten- 
tion to basic factors in child development, 
such as individual differences, needs for 
security and success, the problem of frustra- 
tion; with attention to basic experiences 
for learners, such as creative work, group 
participation, and leadership; and with spe- 
cial attention to the role of the teacher in 
guiding a cooperative process of planning- 
learning experience in the classroom, 

Various modern schools, public and pri- 
vate, in and around New York City were 
visited during the years 1948-1951. Observa- 
tion of learners and teachers in the class- 
room and community, interviews with 
learners, teachers, parents and educational 
leaders, and records of learning experiences 
provided material for this study. Examina- 
tion of contemporary educational literature 
in the United States and discussions with 
students and professors of education helped 
the writer to discover and refine basic 
principles of modern educational processes. 
Application of these principles to primary 
schools in Iraq is made on the basis of the 
writer’s experience in teaching and of 
studies by other Iraqi educators. 

This study is addressed to the Ministry 
of Education. It outlines present features 
of urban primary education in Iraq, the 
basic problems which must be solved, 
theory and practice in elementary educa- 
tion in the United States, application to 
the urban primary schools of Iraq, and 
suggestions to the Ministry of Education 
of Iraq for the reconstruction of urban 
primary education. 

Since the Ministry of Education controls 
the centralized system of public schools in 
Iraq, educational improvement should be 
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initiated by the Ministry. It should be based 
on greater local autonomy. Teachers should 
have greater freedom to plan learning ex- 
periences with the learners in the classroom. 
Cooperation in achieving common educa- 
tional goals should be sought by the Minis- 
try of Education through a channel of 
communication involving other government 
agencies, school personnel, parents, and 
community leaders, Planning groups at 
local, provincial, and national levels should 
discuss and evaluate the educational pro- 
gram in the primary schools, 

Teachers with adequate background in 
child development and modern educational 
methods will be required. The Ministry 
must develop professional preparation in a 
pre-service teacher education program at 
the collegiate level. The teacher must also 
continue to learn in a program of in- 
service education, 


NM OX 


Rosert Ricuarp MARTIN. Implications 


of Patterns of Expenditures for Budg- 
eting and Accounting.* 


The general Purpose of this study is to 
determine the pattern of expenditures at 
varlous current expenditure levels and to 
develop guidelines as one means whereby 
the budget maker May appraise the current 
expense budget and plan wisely for possible 
Increases in school revenue, 

The study has specific objectives: (1) to 
determine the percentage distribution of 
the six current expense classifications at 
the $225, the $298, and the $426 mean cur- 
rent expenditure levels per weighted pupil; 
(2) to draw implications for the budget 
maker of this percentage distribution; (3) to 
report on the extent to which Categories 
or levels within services may be drawn 
from the present accounting system; and 
(4) to determine through the interview 

method new services that superintendents 
would add if increased funds were available, 

Financial and statistical data were col- 
lected for the schools of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in New York, New 


Jersey, and Connecticut from the annual 
reports on file in the respective depart- 
ments of education. After a preliminary 
analysis of the data for all districts, five 
districts at each of the three mean expendi- 
ture levels were chosen for further analysis 
and for visitation. 

The basic technique used was to deter- 
mine the percentage distribution of current 
expenditure among the six classifications of 
the uniform school-accounting system. On 
the basis of this percentage distribution, an 
effort was made to determine the charac- 
teristic pattern at various expenditure levels 
and to draw implications for budgeting. 

Reported financial data were analyzed to 
determine to what extent expenditures for 
meaningful categories of service might be 
drawn from them, and for possible implica- 
tions for accounting, 

By the interview technique an effort 
was made to determine what the educational 
leadership in fiscally-favored school systems 
considers as needed extensions of old serv- 
ices or new services which may only now 
be emerging. 

Finally, through the actual visitation of 
schools at various expenditure levels it was 
Possible to get the “feel” of education at 
the levels studied, 

The implications for budgeting and ac- 
counting are discussed under four main 
heads. 

1. The relatively minor changes noted 
in the pattern of expenditure concerne 
mainly the percentage reduction for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the school plant 
and the increased percentage that was give? 
to instruction as the level of expenditure 
was raised. Administration took approx 
mately the same percentage at all three 
levels. } 

2. Chief limitations of the accounting 
system that were uncovered were: (a) No 
entirely satisfactory pupil unit has been de= 
veloped. (b) Homogeneity of school sys 
tem cannot be determined. (c) Auxiliary 
agencies and fixed charges are mansella 
classifications. (d) Instruction as a singie 
classification accounts for 75 per enr e 
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expenditures. (e) Maintenance covers items 
only remotely related. (f) It is not always 
possible to eliminate items not chargeable 
to pupil education costs. 

3. Standards of service must be developed 
so that by using the appropriate unit of 
measurement a school system may appraise 
its expenditures with respect to the quality 
of service rendered. 


4. Budgeting and accounting must serve 
the school program, not be the master of 
it. They must assist in the constant and 
continuous appraisal of the educational pro- 
gram. At the same time budgeting and 
accounting should be conducive to the 
development of an emerging, adaptable 
educational program. Each must go the 
second mile. 


Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Ar the annual meetings in St. Louis, Pro- 
fessor R. Freeman Butts was elected vice 
president of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education for the coming year. 
He will automatically become president of 
the society the following year, 

Professor Butts wrote the opening chap- 
ter of the February issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. The entire issue 
is devoted to “The Social Framework of 
Education” and the chapter deals with 
recent research in “The Historical and 
Philosophical Foundations of Education.” 


Proressor George S. Counts was recently 
elected to the Board of Directors of Free- 
dom House. 


Tue Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies heard Professor Harold F. Clark 
speak on the “Teaching of Economics,” at 
their February 15 meeting. He addressed 
the teachers of Newport, R. 1., April 2 on 
the “Relation of School to Community 
Improvements.” 


Leaping American corporations in business 
and industry have selected Professor Good- 
win Watson to plan and direct the pro- 
cedures of a work conference for their 
public relations executives to be held in 
June. 


Tue president of the National Social Sery- 
ice for Commercial Employees, Dr. Brasilio 
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Machado Neto of Sao Paulo, invited Pro- 
fessor Robert King Hall to spend two 
weeks in Brazil as a consultant to that or- 
ganization. Dr. Neto and the national direc- 
tor of SESC, Dr. Murilo Braga, plan to 
come to New York in May to consult with 
Professor Hall and other members of the 
College staff. 


Durine the St. Louis convention of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education in February, Professor Lawrence 
Cremin was elected to the coordinating 
committee of the History of Education 
Section of that society. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


At the annual meeting in January of a 
New York State Psychological Association, 
Professor Percival M. Symonds was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer, president of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, has appointed Professor Will French 


a member of the 1954 Yearbook Com- 
mission. 


A study of high school teacher turnover 
during 1950-51 in Maryland, by Professor 
French and Dr. D. W. Zimmerman, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent in Finance and Re- 
search, has been completed. This study was 
planned as a preliminary to a similar study 
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that will show the facts of teacher turn- 
over for the nation as a whole prior to the 
crisis in teacher supply which may arise 
when the present enlarged elementary 
school enrollments reach the high school 
level. 


GUIDANCE 


Ar the Los Angeles meeting of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association the first 
week in April, Professor Kenneth F. Her- 
rold presented a paper on “Decision-making 
and the Situational Test in Professional Per- 
sonnel Appraisal and Training.” 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


ApproximateLy fifty members of the 
alumni group of the pre-service program 
in early childhood education attended the 
all-day conference held by the staff on 
February 23. At this time plans were made 
to hold two short conferences next year. 


Tue World Book Company has published 
“Teaching Young Children,” a new book 
written by Professor Roma Gans, Dr. Millie 
Almy of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Dr. Celia Stendler of the University of 
Illinois. 7 


Proressor Alice Miel, who has been in 
Japan since last August serving as consultant 
to the CIE section of the U. S. Army, re- 
cently returned to the United States. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


On March 7, Professor George T. Renner 
participated in the Round Table on City 
Planning at Columbia University and de- 
livered a talk on “Evolving City Patterns 
in the United States.” 


A special course on World Geopolitics is 


being offered by Dr. Paul F. Griffin this 
semester at Hunter College. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Lennox Grey, who serves as 
president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, met with other members of 
the Executive Committee in Boston, Febru- 
ary 22 to 24. 


Aw article entitled “Preparing for Our 
Jobs,” by Professor Grey, appeared in the 
February issue of the English Journal. 


Tue National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisors has appointed Professor 
Virginia French Allen a member of its 
Board of Directors. The Association is con- 
cerned with such problems of foreign stu- 
dents as learning English as a second lan- 


guage. 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Miss Geraldine Garrison, consultant in 
speech and hearing, State Department of 
Education in Connecticut, led members of 
the Speech Club in a discussion on a state 
program in speech and hearing February 
15. Nine other graduates of the College 
speech department, teachers in the state’s 
speech and hearing program, also partici- 
pated. 


To celebrate International Theatre Month 
the Drama Workshop presented Simple 
Simon, a new play for children. The play 
was written by Aurand Harris, with orig- 
inal music by Lucille Paris. Choreography 
is by Jack Steigerwald, scenery by Natalie 
Donlon, and costumes by Jane Wright, stu- 
dents in the department. Professor Paul 
Kozelka directed the production. The 
three-act comedy-fantasy, based on free- 
dom and neighborliness, was presented 
from March 26 to 2ọ. 


Proressor Paul Kozelka participated as the 
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guest lecturer and critic judge of three 
original one-act plays written by students 
at the Arts Festival of Woman’s College 
(University of North Carolina) in Greens- 
boro March 13. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Music Educators National Conference 
recently published the Handbook for 
Teaching Piano Classes, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Raymond Burrows. This 
handbook is the work of the MENC Na- 
tional Piano Committee, of which Professor 
Burrows has been chairman for the past 
six years. 


For approximately one week in March, 
Professor Harry R. Wilson served as guest 
conductor for choral festivals, conductor of 
a choral clinic, and worked with various 
choral groups in high schools in Kentucky, 
Illinois, Alabama, and Virginia. On March 
25 he served as demonstrator and lecturer 
in choral music for one of the special meet- 
ings of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Philadelphia. 


Proressor Norval L. Church has been 
elected to a national honorary membershi 
. . $ 
in Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, a music hee 
tion fraternity. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Eicut to ten scholarships, for a year of 
study in the United States, are granted an- 
nually to students from other lands by the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Professor Helen Judy-Bond is in charge of 
placement of the recipients. Professor Bond 
is consultant in Home Economics to the 
Institute of International Education. 


A research study, financed by the Navy, on 
the “Determination of Certain Nutrients 
Present in Various Foods at Various Stages 
of Preparation” is now being carried on at 


the College. In this connection, Admiral 
Austin and Commander Corrick of the 
Naval Research and Development Facility 
at Bayonne were departmental guests 
March 5. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Art the First College Symposium on the 
Education of the Exceptional, held at Hun- 
ter College February 25-28, many members 
of the Teachers College faculty actively par- 
ticipated. Major responsibilities for leader- 
ship were carried by the following: Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, Dr. Moe Bergman, Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, Dr. Paul E. Eiserer, and Mr. Merril 
T. Hollinshead. 

Members of the faculty who took active 
part in the various work groups in- 
cluded: Dr. Mildred A. Groht, Dr. Paul 
Lindenberg, Dr. Herbert Rusalem, Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson, Mrs. Winifred 
Famiani, Mr. Icchok I. Goldberg, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Kinoy, Miss Mary C. New, Dr. 
Philip Knapp, and Dr. P., C. Potts. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue basic aims and methods of modern 
public school education are being explained 
in “Our Schools at Work,” a new television 
series presented by station WATV and 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, an 
Institute affiliate. 

Various aspects of the subject are being 
covered in a series of thirteen broadcasts 
which started Monday, March 10. They 
can be seen over channel 13 from 8:30 to 
9 P. M. Each week a different Council com- 
munity presents the program. os 

The series was arranged by the Council's 
television production committee, and is 
under the supervision of Dr. Lee Demeter, 


who is television coordinator of the Coun- 
cil. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Amrein, Polly (A.M. 1950), kindergarten 
teacher, Old Edgemont School, San Bruno, 
Calif. 


Barbey, Frances G. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and social studies and general coun- 
` selor, Lake Oswego High School, Oswego, Ore. 


Barker, Thoburn V. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in speech and dramatics, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Berzon, Philip, teacher of French and Spanish, 
High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Bialek, Hilton M. (A.M. 1951), assistant di- 
rector of counseling and employment, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York, N. Y, 


Bristah, Harland (A.M. 1948), head of mathe- 
matics department, Birch Wathen School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Burchett, John W. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dunne, Marion, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Eaton, Annie W. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
home economics, Bluefield State College, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Ewing, Catherine (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and French, High School, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 


Fairbanks, Marion M., teacher of business 
education, High School, Massena, N. Y. 


Foster, Earl La Jesse (A.M. 1949), athletic 
director, Crispus Attucks Recreation Center, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Frank, John H. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
social studies and mathematics, Taylor Town- 
ship High School, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
garten teacher, Longfellow School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


French, Virginia (Ed.D. 1951), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


George, Leonard Beattie, Jr. (A.M. 1951), 
supervisor of art, High School, Dumont, N. J. 


hs nt who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of any Shere College may register with the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in the 
allied schools of Columbia University who has carried 
twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 


Goldsborough, Andrew, instructor in Spanish, 
Columbia Grammar School, New York, N. Y. 


Goldsmith, Katherine L., teacher of physical 
education, Bureau of Health Education and 
Service, Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


Harding, Mildred Estelle (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in piano, University of Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Harnash, Wilbur (A.M. 1951), retail co- 
ordinator, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Hayes, Dorman J., instructor in accounting 
and business law, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 

Israel, Bette, teacher of physical education, 
Lincoln and Columbus Elementary Schools, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Jackson, Lois E. (M.S. 1946), Dietitian, St. 
Lawrence Hospital, Lansing, Mich. 


Johnson, Mary Tabitha (A.M. 1951), assistant 
director of nursing service, Emory University 
Hospital, Emory University, Ga. 


Katz, Stanley S. (A.M. 1951), instructor of 
natural science, Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Kaufman, Mildred, teacher of foods and 
nutrition and clinic dietitian, Hospital of 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kehres, Walter (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
music, The Andrews School for Girls, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

Kent, George S. (A.M. 1950), physical science 
aid, Watson Laboratory, Eatontown, N. J. 


Kidd, Kathleen, teacher of seventh grade, 
Public School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Kirk, Edna, field assistant, Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 


Kurkhill, Pearl, teacher of eae Edgewood 
Park School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Lebedeff, William Jacobson, teacher of music, 
Diamond Consolidated School, Diamond, Mo. 


Lerner, Joseph Sidney (A.M. 1947), director 
of training, Arizona Children’s Colony, Cool- 
idge, Ariz. 


Lewarn, John H., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
and supervisor of art, Lennox, Lennoxdale, and 
Washington, Mass. 


Liano, Candida, teacher of second grade, 
Blessed Sacrament Convent, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Long, Willie A. (A.M. 1951), principal, John- 
son Institute, Harris County, Ga. 
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Mayers, Marian Ruth (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Napp, Leonard (A.M. 1951), band director, 
Soperton High School, Soperton, Ga. 


Nass, Samuel H. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Nelson, Jean P., group teacher, Manhattan- 
ville Nursery Association, New York, N. Y. 


Nettles, Estel (A.M. 1938), teacher of home- 
making, La Marque High School, La Marque, 
Tex. 


Pardee, Hobart Porter (A.M. 1951), place- 
ment counselor, Y.M.C.A. Vocational Service 
Center, New York, N. Y. 


Popkin, Roslyn (A.M. 1951), nursery school 
director and teacher, Valencia Nursery School, 
New Orleans, La. 


Quinney, Marion M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in home economics, Wiley College, Marshall, 
Tex. 


Raney, Emmett L, (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 


fessor of speech, Westmar College, Le Mars, 
Towa. 


Robbins, Doris Elizabeth (A.M. 1951), ele- 
mentary supervisor, West Babylon School, 
Babylon, N. Y. 


Robinson, Paul S., instructor in organ, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


Ruffner, Van N., Jr. (A.M. 1951), employ- 
ment interviewer, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, Yonkers, N, Y. 


Rutledge, Dwight, teacher of music, Junior 
High School, North Haven, Conn. 


Sawyer, Frank A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
speech, Chelsea Vocational High School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Semanitzky, Michael, instructor in music, 


Memphis College of Music, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis, Tenn. 


Sheppard, Jane E. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
voice, Hastings College, Conservatory of Music, 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Toller, Jacob (A.M. 1935), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Templeton, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), assistant 


to the superintendent, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 


Virtue, Rhue Hope (A.M. 1950), teacher, 
Day Care Program, Long Beach, Calif. 


Watcke, Beatrice M. (A.M. 1951), nutri- 
tionist, New York State Department of Health, 
Nutrition Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 


Weinheimer, Robert A. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of chemistry and athletic coach, Regis-Loyola 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Wilson, Mary Maclay, chief dietitian, 
Middlesex General Hospital, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Zweibach, Sol I. (A.M. 1948), director, New 


York University, Jewish Culture Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Alumni Activities 


Virgil M. Rogers (Ed.D. 1944) has been 
named president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. He was the 
superintendent of schools in Gunnison, 
Colo., from 1929 to 1934, and since then 
has been, successively superintendent of 
schools in Boulder, Colo.; director of the 
University of Colorado training schools; 
superintendent of the River Forest, Ill., 
schools. On July 1, 1945 he became super- 
intendent of schools at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Rogers has served as guest faculty 
member and lecturer in various university 
summer sessions, including Northwestern 
University, the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, and the University of Texas. 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators and chairman of the 
1952 yearbook commission of the A.A.S.A., 
and is now serving his second three-year 
term as a member of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s commission on the de- 
fense of democracy through education. 


The president of Schauffler College in 
Cleveland, Dr. George P. Michaelides, de- 
livered the second lecture at the sixth annual 
University of Life program. The services 
are sponsored by the Worship Commission 
of the Greater Lowell (Mass.) Council of 
Churches. Dr. Michaelides spoke on “Chris- 
tian Faith and Community Action.” 


The appointment of Clarence R. Houseberg 
as an instructor in educational psychology, 
tests, and measurements at Susquehanna 
University, was announced in February. He 
has had a wide experience in the field of 
education, having taught for several years 
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in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools. He recently completed his fifth 
year as supervising principal of Fulton, 
Atglen and Wiconsico townships in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Mutual Security Agency has appointed 
Paul R. Hanna (Ph.D. 1929) director of 
education to its Special Technical and 
Economic Mission to the Philippines. As 
the first American to hold this post, Dr. 
Hanna will help the Philippine govern- 
ment develop its program for improving 
adult education facilities as well as elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems. The 
program is based on the principle that a 
fundamental education in “the three R’s” is 
necessary to a people who want to make 
the best practical use of modern technical 
know-how in both agriculture and industry. 

Dr. Hanna has taken the Philippine post 
on a year’s leave of absence from Stanford 
University, where he has been a professor 
of education for the past seventeen years. 


The Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
has appointed Mrs. Ellen Hugo Johnson As- 
sistant Supervisor at its Central Harlem 
office. The Service is now the world’s 
largest private voluntary public health 
agency serving, from 14 district offices, 
about 1000 homes daily. 


Miss Elsie Inez Hugo is now serving as 
Supervisor of the Kips Bay Center Office 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 


After twenty-four years as a Presbyterian 
missionary in Brazil, Miss Anita P. Harris 
(A.M. 1927) was made principal of Colegio 
Bennet, outstanding girls’ school in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Colegio Bennet has an aver- 
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age enrollment of 750 girls, from kinder- 
garten through junior college, and is par- 
ticularly noted for the training of teachers, 
home economists, directors of religious edu- 
cation, and social workers, 


Harry M. Rice (A.M. 1940), Principal of the 


Bloomfield High School, acted as chairman 
of a discussion group at the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, February 
16-20 in Ohio. The topic discussed was 
“How Can Family Education Be More 
Effective?” 


Newest Publication of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation .. . 


EDUCATION AND 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


George S. Counts 


HIs volume proposes to meet in 
‘Las field of education the chal- 
lenge of totalitarianism; to develop 
a conception of American education 
which will support the values of 
free society as clearly and effectively 
as education in the totalitarian states 
supports the purposes of despotism. 


M The author argues that every edu- 
cational program expresses some con- 
ception of life and civilization; that 
the times demand an education that 
expresses boldly and imaginatively 
the full strength of America in her 
historical and world setting. As a 
basis for the great education he en- 
visages, Professor Counts traces the 
social, spiritual, technological, and 
scientific growth of American civi- 
lization; examines the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian ethic, humanistic spirit, scientific 
method, rule of law, and the idea of 


democracy; explores resources for 
building educational programs; and 
appraises the human community in 
which these programs function. 


q The result is a proposal for Ameri- 
can education which represents the 
best in our traditions, in the realities 
of the present, and in the promises 
of the future. It is an inspiring view 
of the social and philosophical foun- 
dations which must undergird the 
curriculum. 

q This gripping interpretation of 
the current scene will help all Ameri- 
cans—educators as well as laymen— 
to face realistically the choices that 
must be made. Thoughtful teachers, 
administrators, and curriculum spe- 
cialists will find here challenging 
suggestions for building educational 
programs suited to the times. 

512 pages Cloth $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


Three New Books — ready in April — 


YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 


By P. Roy Brammell, University of Connecticut 


Designed for students beginning their professional preparation for 
a teaching career, this new book provides the information necessary 
for a thorough understanding of the American school system and its 
place in our society. It introduces the major problems facing our 
schools today and encourages independent thinking on debatable 
issues. The book takes a broad point of view and employs a problem- 
solving approach. 436 pages, 8 illustrations, 14 tables. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


A Historical Review and Critical Appraisal 
By Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina 


A carefully documented account of the unmatched growth of educa- 
tion in the United States from 1900 to 1950. Spanning two world 
wars and a major depression, these years witnessed a tremendous 
quantitative expansion which is faithfully portrayed in this book 
by a distinguished educational historian. Emphasizes throughout the 
historical antecedents of current educational problems. For courses in 
history of American education. 484 pages, 10 tables. 


MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 


The Teacher's Part in School Administration 
By Edwin J. Brown, University of Santa Clara 


For courses in classroom management and school administration 
for the student-teacher. This textbook instructs prospective teachers 
in practical methods of organizing the classroom to promote pupil 
growth and at the same time advance the teacher’s own professional 


standing. Stresses the need for developing democratic school citizen- 
ship. Problem situations illustrate the principles and practices dis- 
cussed. 426 pages, 


Examination Copies Available 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street . New York 10, N. Y. 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, 
both of the University of Colorado 
The best of modern theory and practice in teaching high school 
classes. A widely-used textbook which offers comprehensive coverage 
of both established methods and successful newer procedures. Stresses 
effective application of sound teaching principles in the classroom. 
627 pages, 5 illustrations. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills 
and Harl R. Douglass 

—all of the University of Colorado 

A comprehensive discussion of fundamental theory and practice in 
teaching children at the grade-school level. The book is up-to-date in 
its explanation of modern methods and educational objectives. All- 
round growth of the child is emphasized as the major aim of educa- 
tion. 541 pages, 17 illustrations. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


By Fay Adams, University of Southern California; 
Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; and Dora 
Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 

: A highly successful textbook distinctive in its lucidity and prac- 
ticality. Through proved techniques, it covers reading and communi- 
cating, reading and mental health, reading readiness, the basic pro- 
gram, corrective reading, raising standards, appraisal of growth and 
related topics. 525 pages. 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


a 


A balanced study of the English teacher and his responsibilities. 
Treats the teaching of writing, reading, speaking, literature, and co- 
curricular activities. This textbook has been enthusiastically welcomed 
by college educators for its readability, practicality, and helpful teach- 
ing techniques. 466 pages. 
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These are basic skills for your 


Life Adjustment Program 


bia How to Cooperate with Civic Au- 
thorities 


+ How to Analyze Issues 


3x How to Be Active in Community 
Betterment 


3 How to Protect Your Rights as a 
Citizen 


yx How to Be Active in Community 
Politics 


x How to Be a Worker in Your 
Political Party 


3 How to Listen to Political Speeches 
zr How to Read Political News 
vx How to Study Platforms 


yx How to Understand Constitution- 
ality 
yx How to Select a Candidate 


x How to Choose Your Political 
Party 


yx How to Register and Vote 
vx How to Write to Your Congress- 
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xx How to Vote Taxes 
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yz How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


ment 


x How to Understand Social-Politi- 
cal Terminology 


vx How to Be an International Citizen 
yx How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles o 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th 
or 12th grade to give students a direct 
understanding of their civic responsibili- 
ties, and direct experiences in civic par- 
ticipation. Adopt this book for Life Ad- 
justment education! 


WE, THE CITIZENS, the most no- 
table advance in senior-high-school social- 
studies texts in a decade, has a more prac- 
tical and specific approach to the prob- 


lem of citizenship than you will find in 
any other text, 


30-day approval—Lisg, 
copies 20% discount; 


30 or more 


count; 


t price 
4to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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of action by which the understand: 
youth may become the active citire 


emphasizes action with adults in 
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r your copy of WE, THE 


CITIZENS today for go-day free exami- 


nation. 


$2.75. Single 
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